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PREFACE. 

In di« Ht^ratures of the workt, Afanusrttrti has held for ccn^ 
turits a unUtua Even in its present reccn^ilon it is admittedly 

above two tbonsand years old. For aileasi a thousand years earlier 
the name of Manu was cited as tlie author of raatty iloUirtg dteta to 
which lus name gave weight. Even in ArthaJaslra a school of 
thought springing from Manu was held in esteem long before the 
fourth century B. C The book does not claim to he a direct utterance 
of God, hut to have J>ecti revealed by the Father of Ilifankind to 
aaseinbkd saget through an other sage (Uhfgu) to whom its t enus tiad 
been comm uni catod, and in the presence of the Patriarch hintself. 
The inspircf of the work ts one of fotirteen Manus, who arc divinely 
appointed regents of the universe for vast time cycles (iRuuis/antarti), 
and who are immortal. By agreement, it has been accorded primacy 
among jmrtis, and dicta opposed to its are rejected. Its study is 
imposed as a duly on the leaders and teachers of society. Manu is 
said in Indtatt traditiou to have been the first king of men, [he grealest 
ruler ever bom, and'entitled to veneration by alt who. claim to be 
iotelJigcat' (wdnantyo niunljinJiu), in the words of Kalidasa. For 
tliousand^ of years liidiau society ha.^ been ruoulded on the lines laid 
down in jt/aniuinf fi. To uphold Manu’s wordi has been to uphold 
the Indian social order, to condemn hts teachings to reject 
it. Accordingly, anti-Hindu propaganda dating from the advent 
of British rule m India, whether condticted by followers of alien 
religions or by Indians who desired to reform their own religion 
or society^ has made WnniufjMrfi the chief target Of attack. At 
the same lime, Kimht refonuers like Swami Dayanand Saruwati, 
who have advocated a purification of Hinduism and of Hindu sodety. 
have turned to Afunurmrji* and have used it us a text .book for 
bomiJics to Indian leaders. Centuries ago it was carried over ttie 
seas by Indian colonists anil conqu'^rors and becanie the law of the 
lands over which they ruled, and the foundation of their social and 
poUHcal order. Even in the West, its wisdom and foresight have 
attracted the uttention of men not home down by convention and 
habit, tike Nietzsche, who have looked for new light. To^fay, 
after the agonies of two calamitous world wars, there are thoughtful 
men who find in its social system a model for remaking the world. 
Attempts have been made to study ilfanurtnr/i' fn (he light of modem 
sociology, and (o find how far its teachings and fundametiial 
beliefs, (metaphysical, ethical and political) can help in a synthesisof a 
new order in our war-rivtit world. 
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The recognition of iti cointnonding po^ilion in social literatun! is 
not new. The ininils of India, educated on tradkiottal lines> 
and filled with & knowledge of its basic beliefs, have made it for 
centuries the subject of study and comment, so that its light may shed 
iUuminatiun uii ftirtarc ag«. Not a cfnlury has passed without a 
great commentary on being composed. At present, the 

oldest coinmentar)' tliat has survived is the .IfanufrAdfya of Medhatitbi, 
svlitch is at least IZOO years old. But Metlhatiihi used older com- 
menuries like those of Asahaya (whose commentary on NStadtumrli 
has survived in fragments), Bhartryajna and DhagurL What is mote 
significant is that idle ancxeat tittrtfof tJrhaspaii, which is far older 
than commonly believed by many sd-olars, is virtually a lucid expan¬ 
sion of Mann’s work—a hind of viftltka. It explains crucial passages 
that puzzle modern writers who see in them inconsistency or 
suspect interpolation. V. N. Mandltk rendered a great service to the 
studV of DfutrmiUdrtfa by colkctmg eight famous comiucntaries on 
tlie work and pdritlng them in 188 & Where Sir William Jones 
had only the guidance of Kullfika, Tnodem students of Hanusmfti 
can use the erudition of Medhiltithi, of whose w*ork, besides Mandlik's 
somewhat incorrect edition, we have now Two editions and an English 
translation by Sir Gauganath Jlia. They can also find light in 
Govindanija's brief but pointed note.s. A new edition of this com¬ 
mentary is biidly wanted. It is unfortunate that Dr. Jolly's extracts 
from the nkas on Manu could not proceed fartiier than the third 
buofa. 

As compared with Indian scholars of the past, their successors 
labour under grave disabiliiefi, A proper grounding in NySya 
and .\flmdmja, as well as thorough mastery of Vedic texts and 
of the /tiitrn literature^ was regarded in the past as essential to a 
proper study, or even a correct approach to the study and comprehen¬ 
sion of Manu. The difference between one commentator on Mann 
and another is the relative command of this preliminary knowledge. 
Even ordinary patj^iis, who did not possess a tnaslccy of Indian 
dialectics, science of interpretation and grammar^ had enough of the 
necessary ctjuipiucnt to enable them lo comprehend the work better 
than modern scholars. Tliey had further the advantage of a famili¬ 
arity with the hcUefs. which constitute the religious and metaphysical 
foundation of Indian life, and naturally of the premier work which 
lays down the way of life lo India'a millions. 

Today, except among those who have made a close study of 
Mnniumftt and of DharmaSiLstra generally, there is often lack of 
appreciation of its cardinal importance and wisdom. This is due 
to several causes. EIrst among them, of course, is unfamiliarlty 
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with the tcchnitjut of the composIMon of jwfffx, and of tlie hahftua] 
forms of expression that have passed in India from common life 
lo literary works. This defect Is due to lack of training in the 
application of the traditional rules of Jmcrprctaiion collected in 
J/lifidHiJo, as much as to superiictal knowledge or even tin familiarity 
with Indian modes of tbongbt and expression. Xexl comes 
reliance on a knowledge of classical Sanskrit literature as etiongh 
for a comprehension of the Jwrii. A ilfcttonary and a gramm^ 
cannot make a person interpret a 1*6*1 treatise. Even the exposi¬ 
tions of English law by Bjackstone and Stephen postulate, for proper 
understanding of them, a knowledge of English life and traditions, 
of English beliefs, of the technique of English law and^ ^of 
English institutional ami constitutional histor>'. Th^ position 
of the basic works in and of even the nibandlta 

(digest) literature is not difTeKtn in this respect. C^everthekss, 
sturtis are read, interpreted, translated, commented on, and piarsed 
or criiicized, without a simitar preliminary equipment in students and 
critics. Oar JiurfiJ are mostly in verse, which displaced the older 
aphorisric form as a convetiknl device for memoHaing. Their langu¬ 
age has a deceptive lucidity, like a well drafted modem Statute^ One 
who does not have a knowledge of the metaphysical and religious 
background of the tmrtis will fall into many errors. A modern reader 
is apt to miss tlie/»m of .t/utiuiinrrii-itsbeing a recitation addressed 
by a great sage named Ehrgu, a disciple of Maim, to an assembly of 
sages In presence oi Manii himself. The audience was as 

familiar witli the religious and tnetaphysical ideasof the land as the 
reciter. This absolved Bhrgo from tlic necessity to give a detailed 
expoailionof the background, vir- the implied ideas on religion, rosmo- 
logv, mythology and traditional history. Such an exposition is vital 
for' undcr^jlanding the wort today. But Manusmrti has a 
plan, unity and order, like any carefiiUy composed work of literature. It 
aims’ at being self-contained and cumpUlC rcgardeil as an exposition of 
Dharma. Acooriluigly. roiiie allusion or even 3 brief indication to the 
basic ideas, which form its back-ground, is necessary. The organieation 
life. a 3 detailed in the .rwyt*. was intended to help men to attain the 
summurn baiWA. The order of treatment follows the institutions 
that are held to help man in his upward march to the ultimate goal, 
viz., var^a and afroiiio. Life in this world is a hyphen iKtween a series 
of past existences and of fiiiurc stales. The work is also intended 
for all time and for all circumsiancfis. Modern readers, who rely on 
translations, are apt to miss these features of thesiBf/i. When in 
almost the same breath the smrti indicates an Institution like ttiyoge 
(levirate), and the conditions whidi should govern its appltcatjpfl^ 
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and also condemns it as an -animaJ practice’^ (p(ifM*</Aor»na), twc 
ManttsmriK IX, 59-63 and IX, 64-69, the juxia-iwsmwi of ^ap[MfeniJy 
opposed view 5 should he treated not as an instance of j'ficousistcncyv 
or carelessness in contpoEUton. or of interpolalion, hut, as explained 
hj Bfltaspatl, 3i an indication of appIicabUUy and inapplicability 
to different time-cycles or yiigas, Ib claim to comprcbcnjiivencss In 
surveying human nature is respansibkr otithe one hand, for iiseloiiticol 
pleas for the kind treatment of women (111-55*6;?) and for the indi¬ 
cation also ol the weakness and inclination to wickedness in women 
(IX, 1+ fif.) in order that by care they may be protected from yietding 
to natural urges. Idcaltaaiioti of tlic sot should not iitakt one overlook 
tjad as well good members of the sc3, and the causes diat lead to tlieir 
rise or fall. 

^/oflwinr** he read in its literary contexl, i,e., along with 
works of the class in which it enjoys primacy anti authority, it is not 
an bolated work, A great part of it is a repetition of material in the 
iiteraturt, which forms ao adjunct to the Vcdic (T»e<fd»po). 
Z^AorwfUfdJbu claims interital consistency, like all literature that 
uttimaiely rests on a revealed or scmi-revaled source. Modem studies 
of JlfaaitJmr'* often suffer from dealing with it in isolation and apart 
from rchurf works of the same class. BrhasfiammrH, for instance, 
explains and supplements Maiiu's work, and is virtually A virlHktt on 
it. Tim internal consistency, not only within J/nirwjrtitrii but between 
it and other works oi the class, must be looked for, and hasty assump¬ 
tions of contradictions between smrU and ;rnif ti should oot be made. 
Such assumptions lead to ideas of evoluttoo of legal or constitutional 
theories in Indian smr/i> and /fr/Ardr/ru, which Indian tradition will 
not endorse. A familiar device to convey emphasis is to exaggerate. 
The description of the king as a god. docs not make him literally 004^ 
and place him above Uharmp. A ntodem myth of ancient Indian 
absolute monarchy is based on an understanding of such comparison 
or rhetorical statements, ciilter in D/iarMi.Msfrii ttr ArthaiSstra^ and 
taking such exaggerations literally. Similar rhetorical statemcnls 
regarding the first tfurao have inspired demmdntions of the intrfi for 
upbQldmg a lidrarchy. Boili ihe "divine" king and the "divine" 
Br^manii arc made responsible for their actions with greater rigor 
than others, which is a scricms modificitlloii of their " divine" position, 
Much of the animus sgainst ManusmrH in our day is due to imperfect 
oompnehension of its real teaching. 

We have had several studies of Maim in recent limes, to some of 
whidi a reference must be made- With matchless and wide kaming. 
Dr, Bhogavan Das of licnares has expanded his L€£tur*i cut the Lavs 
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of AfdWH, puljlishttl in 1910, and has niartc tiic work Lhtr chief basis of 
a tiotly of Offfittiisatiiitt iit lAgfit of A<ihy^tiwi-t4dyA 

(1932-1934^. which he claJraa to he ihc proper guide to the modem 
world. Dr. Kewat Moiwani's .liani# jk Hiitdd 5o«’af Theory (1934. 
2Qd Ed,. 1937) is less profound, and is based on iransl^ions alone. It 
claims *'io pfeseni Mann’s social theory in terni^ familiar to students 
of modern soriobgy". and is in effect an attempt to vindicate the 
sociological stiundncss of flic ancient work, even wlieti judged by 
American standards. The late Dr, K. P. jayaswaJ s ragore Law L^- 
turcs on Main* and VSiSavatkya (1028) are chiefly concerned with Uie 
analysis of the jural ideas of the two works, ft suffers from llie 
hypotheses of a supposed rivalry between Artho^asirn and Dbormo- 
fsstra and of the superiority (in virtue of greater realism and huma* 
Htty) of the former, us well as from conclusions b.'ised more on intui¬ 
tion than proof, like the theory of the present version of 3/aiiiifmyfi 
being a composition to justify the Sunga usurpation, Pfone of these 
works gives a rcsiiin<- of Manu’s views, as traditionally understood 
ami handed doivn from generation to generation in Bharaltr^^arta. 
His wide knowledge of hisioo' and philosophy enabled the late 
Professor K. Sutidararama Aiyar, who was familiar will) the funda¬ 
mental beliefs of tlie Elindns and whose own blameless life reflected the 
ideals of the great to use tfonuxtNrfi largely in bis Dharma n«d 

Life (2 vols., 1921) tovindtcalc the modemity of Manu’s ideals and 
the claim of Dharmaitisira to be for all time (jtfWJtuno). 

The aim of the lectures now published is narrower and diltcrent, 
ft is not designed as a defence of Manu or of the social and ^liti^l 
ideas contained in bis work and claiming to rest on a semi-dmoe 
authority. The lectures merely endeavour to present the salient feat¬ 
ures of tlic social and political system of AfrtHiwmrfi'-mid of Indian 
society_^as understood for centuries by those who drciv their inspira¬ 

tion from the work. The only innovation is the presentatiDn of 
the ideas in language and terras more easily intelligible to modem 
readers. Oneof tbetr purposes will be rcali^d if they serve as a stiiuiiljis 
to the revived study of this famous classic, which is more often cited 
than read and understood. Ttie lectures constitute a prolegomena to 
flic study of .Manusmrti. They are part of the task that liiis been the au¬ 
thor's for many ycarfi, and 1 he continuation of lectures deUvered before 
the universities of Madras, Benares, Calcutta and Mysore and an 
amicipationoflecturesdcUvercdreccotiy under the Maharaja Sir Sayan 

Row Caekwad Prire Endowmcni at Baroda. The author s interest 
in yfrihiiiaxtra dates back to his college days hiilf-a-century ago, and it 
has* Iweti wntinued later in suidteji of DltarmtiiS^tra, particularly in 
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cflitmg certain tmportatit digests^ Tbe reafiaatlon o£ the widespread 
misapprehension of the ideas of Mann and of the social system tlmt 
traces itself to his inspiration and aut.hortiy> as welt as of the need 
to correct the clrcuhiian amt stabUicalion of erroneous views, in the 
interests of schotar^hip as mndi ns of social peace, and to stimijlate 
a study of the original auihorhicsj was the main indueements to the 
lecturer to accept the invitation to give the lectures now published, at 
a time when he needed rest and new work uras inadvisable. The 
suggestion of the tliemc of tlic lectures canic from the Lucknow 
University, and emBoanted apparently from Dr. Radha Kutnud 
Mookerji, in whose lionOur the Lectureship was founded. 

A brie f Indication of the plan of the lectures may be offered. In 
the first lecture (“Manu and his rivals"') the supposed rivalry between 
ArthoiHsira and J?/iarmafdr/ra is eKamined. A number of problems 
that have to be solved by students of XfuttHimrli today before they can 
grasp his position and teaching form the subject of the seooticl dis¬ 
course. The third lecture attempts to describe the background against 
which the teacbitigs of Maim and the tliniu social system have to be 
viewed in order to obtain a correct picture of them. The ne^t two 
lectures deal with the basic ideas of uariw and dfromn. and their bear¬ 
ing on life. In the last lecture some salient features of the poli¬ 
tical system and Ideas of ancient India, that may be gathered from 
iVoniurrKrii, arc outlined. A social and political set-up that has 
embraced a vast continental area cannot be dealt with even cursorily 
in a few lectures. The present attempt is dicrefore designed less to 
eonvey information than to furnish a stimulus for study of tlie great 
socLit classic. A reference to the lecturer's allied writings may be 
permitted for furtlicr elucidation of his own position and views in 
regard to the cardinal texts. 

ft remains to record the lecturer's obligations. To the University 
of Lucknow be owesihanks for giving him mi opportunity to state the 
position which he regards as traditional in r^rd to the teachings of 
iffanuriRyli. and to Dr. Radlia ICumud Mookerji for inducing him to 
accept the invitation of the University. The lectures were delivered 
in March, 1946 on three consecutive evenings in the University Halt 
To friends in Lucknow, who enabled the Icuures to be so given with¬ 
out undue physical strain, the lecturer owes a debt. Weakening eye- 
stghl has made him depend on others for taking the book through the 
press. Chief among sudt helpers is Sri A 1^. fCrisIma .\iyaogar, 
M.A.. L-T. of the Adyar Library, a former pupU and a co-worker 
of the lecturer for many years. He not only corrected the proofs 
at every stage but has provided a full Index also, Sri N, Raghava- 
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charyo. M.A„ L.T., formerly of the Madras Ediicatioiial Service. bsA 
also helped wtih the proofs and advice. The Madras Law Journal 
Press, at which the lectures has^e been printed, has been subjected to 
some inconveaience through involuntary delays in passing the proofs 
and furnishing the iiideic and preliminary matter. To its Proprietor, 
Mr. N. Ramaratnam, M.A., B.L., an expression of gratitude for 
overlooking the delay is due, 

Asoka Road, 

New Delhi. 

9 ^ 1949 


K. V. R.ANGASWAMI 
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LECTURE I 

MANU AND HIS RIVALS 

1 MUST at the oulset thank the aulhorities of your University for 
inviting me to address you on a Foundation, which comtnrrnoratcs the 
services to scholarship and to the Lniversity of my distinguished 
friend Dr. l^dba Kutnud hfookerjee. When t gave out the results of 
my studies of Ancient Indian Folltyin lectures under a similar founda¬ 
tion OYcr forty years ago in my own UniTcrfiity,! he was one of the 
very small band of Indian scholars ivhq had made contributions to the 
subject.^ My pleasure and honor in being associated with the Mooker- 
jee Lectures U mcrcasct! hy two circumstances. The inaugural lectures 
were given a year ago by my life-tong con temporary and friend, the 
Hon’blc Sir S. V’aradacharya, who is justly regarded not only as one 
of our foremost lawyers and judges, hut as one wliose scholarly 
interests cstend much beyond hLs special studies and whose discrimi¬ 
nating Jove to Hindu Dharma is an outstanding feature of a blameless 
life. Though this is my first visit to your city and University. I can 
claim a shadowy connection with both; for, when your University 
was started, I was invited by (he first Vice-Qiancelbr, the 
late Rai Bahadur Dr, G. N". Chakravarti, to accept The Profe^9o^sb^p 
of History, which lias been filled with so mut^ dislinctton by Dr. 
Mookerjee. I would like to regard my present lectures as in a belated 
way associated with a chair which 1 could not then occupy. 

1 have been asked to apeak on the Political and Sociological 
System or Ideas of the ifonuimrti. In as much as ihescleciiou is the 
work of the authorities who direct the Endowment, under which the 
present Icciures arc delivered, oeithcr captanation nor apology for the 
choice of the subject b required of me. But, 1 may be permitted 
to say that, had the choice been left to me, 1 could not have made a 
better one. Tliere are many grounds for a review lo^ay of the social 
system which is popularly attributed to Manu, Hia work was naturally 

1, Sir Subrah many a Aiy a r Lectures on “Some Aspects bJ Ancient 
Indian Polity", IVH. 

2, *, g, his Introduction to N. N. Law's. " Studies in Ancient Hindu 
Polity’*, 1914. 
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one of Ihe fim to attract tiie ottcnlton of Enropean orientatiits. Tlic 
tran^laibn of whidi Sir William Jones gave to the world 

in l?9+t opened the of htstotians of the West to a valuable source 
for die recortstruciron of ancient Indian society. Its aU-pervading 
influence over the Hindu masses, and U>c allegiance it commanded 
justified his description of U as a Code and its provisions as “Laws , 
It was not a mere relic of n civilUatfon that had passed away ; for R 
still guided the lives of millions in the stih-contiitent where it had been 
dominant for centuries. Its dicta had hccomc part and parcel of the 
Hindu Kheioe of life, for as long as historical memory could reach. 
Few books, other tliatt the gospels of wide-spreading religions, bad 
bid so widespread a (lOwer to mould the minds and lives of nitn. It 
had heen carried to lands over the sea to which Indians liad emigrated 
for trade or ooiuinesl, and Uadljecotne the basis of the social synthesis 
attempted In those for*ofi lands by the incotnersi who established theur 
dotniulou over the older inhabitarttJ. For hundreds of years it has 
been the foundation of ttunucse law.* Memories of it are found m 
the far too few epigraphical records of the Greater India which Indian 
migrants created in the Far East.^ Even to superficial and alien 
criticism, inspired by a sense of cultural and religious superiority, it 
disclosed features of unexpected 'modernity' and reasonableness. The 
great literature tSwt the further rescarchei of Orientalists exposed to 
view, were seen to be based on it. It seemed to be the bed-rock of 
Hindu clviliialion- As an authentic hiitoric source, in the category 
of Ilierature and 'law', U seemed to have no rivals. From James 
Mill and Elpbinsione to Max Duncker. historians of eminence drew 
upon it, atraosi lo ihc exclusion of other sources, for their picliircG of 
ancient Indian society. 

This position would have remained unchnllenged but for the great 
advance in Indian studies which revealed other sources, Buddhist and 
Rrahmanical. and which brought to light a subject even more directly 
bearing on social and polhicat life than the smrii literature from which 
U seemed to be distinguished by the absence of non-secular features 
and aims- This was - Iri/ioidrira, whose cxisicnce as a distinct branch 
was all 'he time known but vaguely, till the accidental discovery of its 
most important representative, the .trthaxitra or ArtheJ&Jlro of 

1, The hurtiiese are governed by Dkommiati, which are basL-d on 
A/iwiuitTrii'. Set Fofichimmer, “Sources aad Development oi' Boimesc 
Law", less. 

2. MsBttimrli is »li]] used as an authority in the island of Btdi, In 
A. Itefiaivne's ‘'In script ions Sancrites de C^mpa el du Cambod^ee,” 
D. 423, we have an inscription in which occur verres one of which » iuen- 
ti^ with Mann, II, 136 and tlie otlier is a summary of Manu, Ill, 77-80, 
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ICau(iIy«, th« great Mauryan icing-malcer ami minister. The mieusive 
study of this work, in reiaiton to other surviving works of the ciasSj 
dates from 1889, Its discovery hds been even more memonibte in the 
history of Indian sociotoigy than the accidental finding of the Initifutei 
of Gains at V'erona by Niebuhr was to the study of Civil Law, It was 
natural that in the first Hush of enthusiasm .■trthalilstra shouiJ be 
applauded for features which seemed to he present in it alone. 
Lillie attempt was made by the new enthusiasts to discover, by closer 
examination of both this subject and of its'^riraP, whether the aspects 
were distinctive of it only. The difference between it and Dharma- 
Sastra was likened to that between the work of a statesman and a 
priest. Much was made of its 'secular' outlook and features, as 
contrasted with the 'religious* or *supcrstittous' attitude of its rival. 
Even more was claimed for /f rtijafiliJfa;. In it alone was to be foimd 
the "real and theoretical Materialism of Imiia'*. In it are Indians seen 
^'emancipated from their prejudices", their sole point of view becoming 
human and a-moral. The traditional CMponcni of Indian Materialism, 
Bfhaspali, was identified with the prc-KautiJyan autUortty of the 
name in ArtAaldtira. Each critic singled out for commendation the 
feature of .^rtAafdriro which fell in with bis own bias, it 
was praised for its 'tnodemiam’. It was lauded for its con¬ 
siderate treutment of women, and was acclaimed as their special 
'dtarter'. The provisions of Kaii|ilya's work, which condemned 
harshness to women, protected them by stringent penaltica from 
insult, assault and standcr, gave married women rights of judicial 
separation and divorce, and of separate property and rights in inheri¬ 
tance, were held up as special tilustraiions of its greater humanity. 
It was pointed out that wouien were not secluded in /Irtha^astrQ, that 
under Us provisions the maiotenance of destitute women was a first 
charge upon their relations and families, and uhimaiely upon the 
StntCj and that no woman could be abandoned. Like a m&gic mirror, 
Kaulitya's work presented to every student tlie lineaments of his ovrn 
favorite bias. It was pacinstin DUtlookandprescriptiDii.il rellccted 
the historic spirit—so notoriausly absent in Indian literature. Its 
sdtcdule of penalties is less harsh than that of snirtis- It stands up 
for the supremacy of ttie State, its author is the upholder of coasti- 
tuttonal safeguarrls against ahsolutUtn. Like Machiaveili, he is a 
n.-itionn]ist, a patriot, ready to adopt any-means, Imwcver dubious, fur 
securing his noble ends. Some of these generalizations arc muiuciJIy 
incompatiLie. Others ignore tlie fact that wbat was praised as a 
specific contribution of Arthai^titra is equally conspicuous in Dhatma- 
iOstra, and that in some respects Mann is even more considerate to 
women titan Kau^lya. They were however right in explaining the 
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apparently Emnwral tJocirintsof the Maufyan minister as mere stated 
mcnls of fact, or of traditton. as well as of possibilities wbJcli no sane 
statesman can afford to overlook, and that distinct itijusltce was done 
to Kaufitya, when he was ridicuted bv Btrui and Dandin for his Jove 
of deiail, ■immoial' doctrines and crooked practices (which seemed 
tojuitify ihe pun on his name Kauiiilya made by the dnimaiist)i 
because these facts were overlooked, and a confusion of the subjitnetivt 
and the imptraiive ted to wrong deductions, in such matters as in the 
specification of modes of embeaatement. of doing away with obnoxioua 
ministers, of getting the better of one^s enemy or of winning a ruler's 
confidence or favour. It has been argued that works like Kaulilya's 
atmined greater popularity than works like the Mattumrii (an unpro¬ 
ved assertion!) because of their freedom from sacerdotai constdera- 
tiona. higher sense of realities, absence of mere ideaJiifn in them, and 
their greater logic and reasonableness. The grounds adduced would 
indeed be valid to-day. In the mffiVw of India of the past, however, 
it i$ very doubtful if they would have made for the popistarily of 
ArthaMstTQ. The fact remiJns that this subject has remained in the 
background, as compared with attiyii literature, and that its most 
Important work has bwai alt but lost. That Artfie^dstra became more 
acceptable bcccuie Sbtlra or atlcast non-Ksatriya dynasties to 
thrones, and members of ihc last varna became opuleril through eco¬ 
nomic changes are also generaliaatlons of doubtful validity. In a con¬ 
sideration of tlic medfrit eclipse of Dharmaldstra by ArthaJdAra they 
have value, as live features arc such as appeal to modern minds. 

Such views, however spectilatiie they may prove to be on critical 
examination, are relevant in a constderatiao of the obstacles to a cleat 
perception to-day of the contribution of stnrtis like those of Manu to 
the evolution of an organized social order and of its upkeep through 
the centuries. In every praise of ArthoiOitra tlierc runs an implica¬ 
tion of corresponding deficiency in works like those of Manu, and of a 
silent hostildy supposed to have run through history between the two 
idsfrOi. The underlying assumption is conUary to Indian tradllion. 
which has regarded the two not as rivals but as complementary, and as 
diffeienliated mcrety by their method of approach to problems amf 
not by a difference tti fundamentals and basic hypoLlicscs. It will be 
seen also to be ill-founded if the character and background of the two 
arc corrcxtly apprehended, and if the identity of their fundamemat 
beliefs is realized. It has however helped to create, akmg with other 
influences, to which reference will be made later on. an atmosphere of 


1. "jTiwitljwA htsiimiaW iMudrirUkssia, ed. Tclaag, p. 61), 
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prejudice anil misundefiTaudmg of the cftnracter» aims, origin and 
value of DhannalSstro litcralure as a whole, and of its best, known 
work, tlie Errors liave great vitality, especial* 

ly when they take the form of dogmatic generaliisations, 

lo upholding Llie superiority of Kauiitya^s work over a great smrti', 
the arguments relied on arc usually three t that the former is 'secular* 
while the latter is steeped in ‘religion': that the former is free of the 
taint of ‘orthodoxy*! while the latter is its champion; that there Is 
more 'realism’ in the former and 'more Idealism* in the latter. The 
last criticism is that which has been voiced also by writers tike Sir 
Henry Maine, who in denouncing aiiurmr/i and its class have des* 
crtbecl I hem not as stating what actually w'as the law but as what 
an interested class wished to become the law or to be known as the 
law,! 

The argument of the ‘secular’ character of tCautilya^s work, as a 
representative of ils class, is. based on a few instances from hia 
work. ! dealt with them at some length twelve years ago, when 1 gave 
some special lectures* before the Caiciittu University, when I showed 
how they crumble on examination. The data adduced tn favour of the 
thesis are briefly these. Kautilya does not provide a place for the 
royal priest (purohita) arhong the seven dements of the State 
(prakrii). He does not include in his enumeration of the threefold 
'power* (iokii) on which a king has to rdy, the spclh of the purObila 
to ward off dangers, In the enumeration of the subjects of study for the 
future king, Kautilya mentions Materialistic Philosophy (Loidyefa).* 
Among the triple aims of life (friVarf^a) he gives the first place to 
Ariha, In his cnmiieratiiXi of the four wdytlJ, he gives a place to two 
•secular' subjects, VHriA and i>oKditftUi. He condemns the king who 
is‘always questioning the stars' (rta^jralrom ati prtchaftlotn'f He 
overlooks methods of ‘divine prooi' (rfir^yfl) or ordcats, viliich figure 
prominenily in srrflis, while allowing torture. The king is advised to 


1. ‘'The Code of Manu does not represent 3 set of rules actually admi¬ 
nistered. (t is in jrreai p^rt an ideal pictuie of that which in the view of 
the Brahmins ought to be the taw." (Andtnt Late, 1661, ed. Pollock, p. IS). 

Z “Indian Camcrlaiim", Marcli. 19d'l. The Iccttipes are being 
printed. 

3. A. K. Sen, “Studies in Hindu Political Thouglii'*. 1926, pp. I-16: 
A. M PiaaagalU, "HFstnry of Materialism m Ancient India” fin Italic), 
19^, p 86, holds that J/WiSstra contains the real theoretical Materialism 
of India and that in It alone were lie Kinrlus emancipated fwm al! pre¬ 
judices, as **their sole point of view was human, which often Jed to the 
sacrifice of the tnoral” fp. 69), 

4, KautB]^ ArtAaiMn, Isl Eda., Mysore, 1909, p. 349, AU rcfettnces 
to the work are to Ifiis edition. 
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trade on the credulity of people. The Si Ate t3 allowed lo run ^Atrbling 
dens and slaughter houKes,i which Mann condemns as atihUntiiio. He 
permits urometi lo remarry and allows divorce (wofrjo), whlcl) Mann 
refuses.^ These arguments are found to be weak when seen in their 
right context. TLic pur^hita Is a member of the council of ministers^ 
which is one of tile seven prokftisji Hia salary is cuniiiderable and 
reflects his value to the State. In unambiguous language Kaulilya 
praises the king whose wisdom is reinforced by the counsel of his chief 
priest. Like all ancient writers Kautitya believes in the potency of 
Spells and incantations from the Aiharva Veda, and the pufohita is 
ex])ccted to he an adept in them, A king should take the world as lie 
finds it, and tf it is full of unbelievers, ii is good policy for a ruler to 
leam their tenets and their phttosophy. But the danger of his succum* 
bing to the heretical views is warded olf by tfie provision that philosophy 
is to be learnt by the prince only from men of orthodox learning 
(iffto)—a precaution that provides for both a knowledge of heresy 
and the arguments agninst it. Sufeguards against atheistical influences 
are provided for the king, whose duty is to maintain Dhurma, The 
value of each rlcment of irivarpu is also canvas^ by Mann, who does 
not under-rate the value of wordly studies or the pursuit of the means 
of Weil-being. The pre-occupation of tCaulilya ts with artka and his 
placing it first h only the tcchnlciue of a specialtst. He does not 
undcr-rate either Dharma or ^dmo, which have their due place In life, 
or ittokfo, which ts the highest and tiUtmatc aim, for the fuinimeul of 
personality.^ Kaulilya condemns—not belief 'in astrology, but the 
addiction to it of the spineless fatalist. He mnlrusts it. as do jmf 
m which the relative value of ifoiro and punt^afitlra are considered. 
wilJi uttfjJno, the spirit of setf-rcltauce and energy.^ Kaulitya’^s 


1. ihidt, (I 19d and p. 329 (gambling); p, 122 (slaughter-house)- 
For Maau's altitude, sec nuelder. "Laws of Manu" (S, B. E-, VoL XXV, 
Id^), pp. Ixx-lxxi. 

2. Kauttlya denies divorce for the first four form* of marriage, 
ionokfv dtiamanedkaBiltit, p, ! 33, 

3. aid.,p. 15. 

4. Hid., p. 245. l^ulilya places the urefya, fIMt, andptfra&i/e in the 
highest class along with the prime-mmister, commander-in-chief, 'heir- 
app.'irettt, quern-mother and queen-consort, on a salary of 48,000 pafiat 
a month. See AnAtti tndiait pp, 40 and 159. 

5. .-fflsiLnfim fd ^itPifyeh (p, 10). 

6. aru %>Tt n Rtgwt om i Rn er i 

q«Sl ft wqtmwr CTU R iqi au n tiirH iitB^ 4T»qht i we otir lA wtaRt t 
snfqyl ft u (dr, tt) 

7. Ibid., p. 25S. 
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questionable means for circumventing enemies and treasonable subjects 
are restricted in llictr application to disloyal or unrighteous persons. 
The supervision of slaughter-houses is neeesaary for sanitatiuii, when 
meat is allowed to be eaten, am! of gunililtng dens in the interests of 
the police. Merc prohibition of gamhUng will only drive ft under- 
giound; it Is best to deal with it openly and^ os in the case of the sale 
of intoxicants lo-day, tnabe resort to it dear. Divorce b permitted 
only m the tower forms of TnarHage, among the lower classes of the 
population, whose practices a re tolerated even by smftis. and be express¬ 
ly excludes from divorce marriages celebrated according to Dbanna 
precepts, i.e.iihe ^rst four types (a-mokfyo dharma-i'ivSiiitnilM,yi H 
is noteworthy that Kaolilya makes the sante teachers who give instruc¬ 
tion in the Vedas {trajT) to the prince, teach him 
(Logic and Metaphysics) and LokUyata. The prince is to Lx 
saved from the sophist {fieiul^strajna} who quesiiotis the validity of 
the Vedic injunctions, and who is denounced by Mann (it, 11).^ 
Matiu has no animus against the logician as such, since he gives him a 
place in the farifad or tribunal which Is to settle doubtful points of 
Dharma (XII, 111).^ The attempted differentiation between sjufti 
and is seen in its unreality, when it is found that on 

almost all points there is really agreement, where disagreement is pos¬ 
tulated. in the discussion of the triple aims of life (tnt'ar^aj. Maim 
holds tltat all three are good, and slioulil be pursued together (li, 224)* 
though in case of opposttiem to or ittcompatibihty with Dharma, the 
remaining two should be discarded. (IV*, This is not contra¬ 

dicted by KaulUya. While by advising concentration in the pursuit of 
wealth (artha) dike a heron', Manu stresses its value, Kautilya in¬ 
veighs against the iransitoriness of wealth, when compared with more 
Vila! aims of life id anitye dhatie days, XIf, I ), The questionable 


1. IbitL, p- 155, 

2 . ,Uaci», IL 11: 

Otations from MwtiumrH will give only the Teferenecs to chapter and 
verse and not mention the name of the work, os in the case of dtaiioos 
from other books. 

xe^rerrim: ii ( n, < 11) 

4 ^ f jfrifl he: wnteT nd 'tw w i 

w he: Ptfii fft 3 ihtftn ii 
5, ift wnat i 

vn w it (r, 
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expedients, that arc not cntlorsctl hj DhonHaid^tfa, art spedHcaity 
qualthed as 'improper* (oJ/idrimito) by Kmj|i]ya himself; they arc to 
be used only for unavoidable emergenctes and on no other occasions 
(craui d&^ycfit adhurtnike^u ca tfaritria^ kq ttnrr^u, V, 2).^ Improper 
taxalitm is to he aimed (according to Kaulilyk) only at the accumula- 
lions of protiteers and other anti-social elements. 

As regards the assertion of the 'modem mind’ of Eautilya, as 
disclosed by his rejection of astrology, etc,^ we must recall his own 
reputation as a master of incantat ion and spells, through which he was 
supposed toitavc ovcrilirown, as by a thundcT'boll 
the Nanda, as proudly claimed by his own admirer and follower 
Kimanduka,^ It may also be noted that the title Vff<ihas that Eamao* 
daka applies to Kautttya is the highest that an orthodox Brahma^a 
teacher can claim. dfBU/rit'fdifi has a double import in both srorti and 
niltidJlro: it stands for the potency ol wise counsel as well as the 
power of magic formulae, Kiltda^^a labels the sage Vas»$tba, 
the preceptor ol the kings of Ayodhya, atliarva^nidfu^ (the treasury of 
Atliarva lore}*. Such beliefs are common to the ngt, and Khutilyra 
shared the belief. The best Brahm4nas were facUeved to have acquit^ 
and to possess this power. In a remiirkabte passage, which recalls the 
belief) Aianu (XI, 3 l-Jd}. enjoins a Brahma^ who lus suiTered wrong, 
not to carry his complaint to tlie King for redress, but chastise the 
offender blciself out of tlie plenitude of hia own skill in .^tfutrvo- 
mantra, as explained by Mcdhatithl.S 

Fr<mt what has been said above, it will be seen that the description 
of Kaufllya a.s a secularist is incorrect. This evidence is but negative. 
Positive evidence will consist in proof of his orthodoxy. Some evidence 
in favour of this also may ttow be giveti. Kant By a i.i a confirmiK] 
believer in the t radii kina t system of tiarpn and iirama. He upholds it 
and declares (bat the world goes right only when the King docs his 
duty and upholds varniSramodh^rma (1. 4), The king is the appointed 
> 1 

1. ArthaiUftfat p. 344, 

2. VaTShaniilitra's JBrhyjHlfikt (Pd. Aifahabail, 1913, pp. 131-2) 

refers to a work on astrology by Vis^ugupta Kauplya) white the 

commentator Hhattr>ipii1a cites verses on astrology ascribed to Csnakjs 
(t-#., Kautilya). £ce dnr/./af. Fe/ky, p. 32, 

3. A'ktrfw, It 5-7 cited n^ra, p, 13. 

4. I- 59, 

5. a i 

welkin ani nraeiaroifbii: n 

aifw I tstHcN. Itif: It (? 1,1 > 
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guarUian of the tvitein (HI. 1) and atiaius keaven wfacn tic rules 
according to DhamiB. (p. 165), Improper mrscegenalion (pr^tihinya) 
is the effect of regn! failure to maintain Dharma (p. 165)-^ His attitude 
to rarnu^atil;tiirI] is identkat with that of Manu (VIU, 172) who 
promisM heaven to the nilcr who prtrents it*. Kautilya rates neglect 
ofiArtroina king as the highest fault, which will ruin his kingdom 
and bimsetL lo describing the ideal king he stresses the possession 
of a devout mind (daivika-lniddhi) and attachment to Uhamia 
Even a woman, or a father, wiio is ordinarily 
entitled to be maintained by the family, forfeits the right to mainten¬ 
ance by becoming an outcaste (Au/ito); and only the mother is 
exempted from the rule.* In filing the treasury, the king is enjoined 
to do so it) Dharmtc ways; the rate applies even to an inherited 
treasure (rfkttrwud/ifffa/u/i piir^otVi Jirnyaw Even ascetics sliould 

be compelled by kings to adhere to the rules of asceticism laid down by 
smrtis B Like Manu he cabs on ihe king to cast into the waters or 
give to Brahmaiias bncs tmjustiy levied in trialsT (p, 234), He will 
brand a Sudra who rnast)ueradcs as a Brahnuioa, wht.;h recalls the 
penalty of Manu for the Sudras who take the emblem of the ' twice 
bora ' {ifirfrdihicci dia;<i-/jJii?fnoA). 

Kautilya’s ban on suicide is stern as that of Dharmaldslra.^ A 
Brahiuaita’s land is not to be subjected to emergency increaseof land tax 
from a sixth to a fourth or even a liaH of the out-turn. Remissions of 


). e 'oi afttftuii {reeu'if?wnnpe: | u. p. 163} 

HdwntJtsm ^ t i {Ibid., p. S) 

2. eeia;t*!is®reren\twonrt' ^ rqura, i tw #UTti?t cmi n ewr 

eiin II 

3. Atthoidsiro, p- 283* 

4. inBlfwir wRmo; vFnne: OTOewt ! 

•PUe *<. p, 48.) 

5. /6id.,p* 256. 

6. /«d..p. 191 

mnuif urn W104, tptr i 

7 . fbid.t p- 234 * 

tptra*et ■i 4 i 3 |*t|Ha: it 

Also 3forturw*rti* VII, 128 : 

1 swSi uieiStfit utk ^ it 

8* Kaulilya prescribes post-mortuary pitniihcncnts for suicides 

(p* 21?)* 

f 
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taxarti to be grained lor the wotiship of gods ajid the manes (p,240) J 
The land* of iretriyiu (Brahmans of learning and character) arc not 
liable b nffy circumstances to conSscalion (P* 240).* A Brahmana 
who dHnlfs wine or eats forbidden food is to be excomntiinicated, tf 
he does so of hts own accord; if Ue is made to do so, the person who 
compeU or induces him to do the forbidden act is to be sererdy 
ponisUed.* The cattle belonging to lemplcs or gods cannot be impressed, 
into service (p^ 23S)x Heavier punishments arc provided for the 
seduction of women of higher caste by men of Imver eastesy tlian the 
otlier way rounds KautUya roundly declares tliat a Icing must enforce 
Dharma, and not deviate from it himself, as eternal prosperity can 
result only from every one following his own duty (rrurf/iormaS), 

The orthodoxy of Kaufilya U not personal It is common to him 
along with otlier writers on ArthaSSstra^ His admirer and follower 
Kamandalta affirms that a king prospers only when Dharma is 
maintained, and he enjoins the king to live up to Dharma.^ Some 
passages have usually ticen cited from the .j'ukruirjfi (which in its 
present form seems to be a late work) to show Sukra's freedom from 
orthodoxy, But, on inspection, they are seen not to be singular to 
^ukra. or writers of bis class. Sukra's declaration that caste counts 
only for marriage and tmerdining. merely repeats a Dbamia doctKneJ 
Every stnrti condemns birth unaccompanied by dirdra or vidy4, and the 
practice of forbidden occupations by the Brahmapa, (See Alanu HI, 
64-65, 150-166, VIIl, 102, Xll, 71 etc.). Sukra's declaration that for 
ofEce caste should not count has to be construed with his own rule 
excluding the £udra from being a judge or general. The self- 

L Wl. I (Ihid^-, p, 240) 

fmmara nffinmi ^ \ (iiirf., p. 240.) 

3, ifUimftmnrw ei i (fwd., p. 231) 

4, nTUPniTugHtef (wftww;) 

’trt., p. 234) 

5, wtd; N4ieM*TflTn ^ < nvmftie^r ii ntHia, Wen lurml 

^ VI ■efk^i6>E^ I ft ^ vpTfj ik ^^eeiwetc; iiwe'rmr- 

I ft d%er ^ dlvft is (^* n, p 0 .) 

gmiarf 5w»w i 

ifijft eklf me *ei5w» fte: ii 
((sra^™ vftfaflR, t,tc) 

y. vr aiwi 51 Hftwr s 

fh!t ii 

(gevsfifraK, 
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government that Sukra advocates lor guilds is just what suiftt* gtaw 
whiit} they allow such bodies to be judged by their own by-iuws. 
Sukra's dectaraiaon that castes are iniiumer^Ie owing to caste 
admixture is only a generaltaatton from such miscegenation as is 
specified at great length by Manu (X, 6-56), Manu describes the 
ways in which each mixed caste arose, and deterininesthc duties for 
each such caste, those of the moat general ethical character alone being 
appropriate to castes springing from ^rafiiomo unions. 

In a zealous advocacy of the higher value of Artfialdstra, it is 
forgotten that like Dharma^dstro it is also part of the accepted canon. 
Saunaka classes ^^Tthaldstra as an upa-vtda of Atliarva Veda.t 
Apastamba upliolds this view. He adds that it is part of knowledge 
Open to women and to to wliom Vedk learning is closed. To 

such persons the epics ami parO^itt are the substitutes for the Veda. 
Kauftlya harmonizes the two views by bringing ArthaiSsiro as Well as 
Dharmasistra under the epics {itihdsay,'^ which he declares to be the 
fifth Veda. Laksmidhara regards Artha^stra as one of the eighteen 
Fufyds, which are enumerated in the Puranas, of which fourteen arc 
those witli a-dr^ta-phaici and the other four (Ayurveda. Dhanurveda, 
G^dharva-vetU and ArtfiaiOstraty are of drfla^phuh, and arc 
auttmnt alive 

To postulate a hostility betu.'eeii the two sdstras is foreign to the 
spirit of the Hindu canon, A basic belief of Hinduism is that in the 
triple aim of exbtcnce (fWrarsfu)—iluty (DAnrma) wdldielng (.dWAn) 
nod pleasure (ivdffio). Writers on Artbafdstra and on Kdmaidstra 
declare that the pursuit of their sjteclal aim is lawful only when it does 
not run against Dharma. The precepts of Aftha anif KSwa are 
governed by Dhanua^ and are valid only when they harmonize with it. 
The division of life into dfromus shows ihe siagc at which each may 
be lawfully and advantageously pursued. It is only in the life of the 
householder (^yAort/m)—in the second dirnnta that ^riAu and KStna 
have validity. Tbe other orders arc mendicant airamas end ban Kduia. 
The porsult of well-being and pleasure is lawful and proper, only 
when regulated by DAarffio. This is why the spiritual guide of 
the king, the purohita, ts required to be eminent in liotU Dharma 

N ~ 
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and .^rthaidifrat us wed /yotiia f Astrology),^ The posUtOtr, whidi 
is weEI-recognized Sn Indian Utcratlire, has to he made clear today 
owing to the misapprehensions that hate been created. The differences 
are due to both the mode of approach lo the fundamentat profalcms of 
life, which are the same for both, as well as difference of emphasis for 
iimncdiate as ctmtrasted with ultimate enda. They differed also In the 
circles for which they were intended. Dharmaiastra was designed for 
the guidance of a)Jr white Arlh^dttra was intended for the guidance 
of those who lived a wordfy life, and did so within the limits Laid 
down by Dliarma. The craving for material well-being and tiie satis¬ 
faction of emotions is natural, and its satisfaction is not condemned by 
Dharma or retigion. Such gratification or satisfaction siiouldl, how¬ 
ever, be governed by LIic higher ends of life, KSina and Arlka are 
only pnoaimatc ends, while lUpkfa (as will be developed in the next 
lecture} Is the highest as well as the ultimate end of existence. The 
accepted Indian view of the relative values of the ends is correctly 
stati^ by the Stahubhilraia (Xll, IfiS, 8)r * the wise declure the highest 
end is Liberation the middle is Well-being {Artha) and the 

lowest Pleasure (Ardma)’. Alt the three are said to spring from 
Dharma.3 In ringing words the author of the great Epic has asked 
why Arlho is not pursued when both it and Kdma are derived from 
D/jurrnd.^ The chief exponents of the two wordly sciences—Kautilya 
and Valsyayona, endorse this view, though they insist that for a king, 
who has lo regulate tlie ordinary life of man, Artha is the immediate 
anti important atm. While every one among the intellectual may 
accept Mtikfa as the real and only aim of cxisteucej even they 
cannut be converted to a life of asceticistn and to a contempt for 
ccouomic and emotional saiisfactiouE. The subordination of the 
lower aims to the higher must be part of the discipline of life. 
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The plonning^ of life must not miss its atm. To ftvecy scienee* 
Dharma is the commoti denominator regulating action. Espediency 
must give way to the morally right (Dharma). It is to be noted that 
Indian tradition ascribes a divine origin not only to Dhartt\aiSstra^ as 
represented by Manujttnfti but to and the 

firat ivories in both having been protmilgated by or under the itispira- 
lion of the Supreme Being. The iillrmate source and sanction of all 
three are the Vedas (irwfi), Por all three the end of the hunjati 
incitrnatton is the same. Doth individual welfare, in the highest sense, 
as wait as that of the world (Ickasomfjra/ia'^ reriuire conformity to 
Dharma, and to the discharge by every one of his appointed duty 
(svadhorma) a$ determined by his birth atid station. This is why 
KauUIya lays down: The king bhoutd permit no neglect by living 
beings of their appropriate duty ^rrWAarMia), Society (ioAaA) pro^ 
pen and docs not decay only when it upholds the conduct of Arj*as 
{vyavojthita-iirya-maryMah}, stubifhses the {established) order of 
caste and stage of life (krttK^anfSdrama-ititiit) and Snds refuge in the 
VedSs (tr^yd hi raksitohyK" In everyday life ii may be possible 
to take a lower standard but that is not permissible when it conflicts 
with Dharma. This U why KautDya has himself laid down that when 
there is a discord t)etweeii the art of ordinary life {vy&vahdrikam 
dAttram) and />A(irw<iidrtm, the rule of 'irtha [which is usually 
foltowedj should be construed in hanuouy with the rule of Dltamia^, 
An enjoined duly admits of no argument; it be done. Conduct 
laid down by ArthadSstra is justified by manifest advantages, 
pAahr) and feasibility. There can be differences of opinion in regard 
to It. Ev’erything in a smrtt is not based on adrftii‘l>hala. There is a 
large Hrtha core in moat smftis. Jn fact, a eonsiderahte portion of 
Rdfaniti and Dars^aniti in Manusmrti, for examplei Is Ariha In 
character. This is frankly recognized by tile cammentators. The 
same imperative character does not attach to such parts as to the rest 
on ir«/t*^rdimrtwa or on arfyf jp-^Aala. But. as a DharmaJSitra is not. 
at the same time an ArtUaidslra, VijiUnesvani correctly interprets 
the rule in Kd/jjut'ulAyarmrfi' (11, 21 on the superiority of Dharma- 
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ISstro tQ /trthaiaJttre —^sis an councfation of not a mere obviotia pro- 
posttton but of Lbc tiOD-mandaiory character of .'frtfra rules tn a smrtt, 
when (hey cottl'lict with i7/i0rfttudicta^i The illustration of Ihc seeming 
ont) 11 ict between rules of the two kinds that may be found in astnrU 
that Itaa been given by Vijfianesvara—namely the pernilssiGn to kill a 
Br^imaua aasaitant and the prohibition of the slaying of a Br^mapa 
implied in the dictum that there ti no exptaiton for the olTenoe 
(hrahtuahaij/ii) may be supplemented by many others. Some of the 
itatemeuts that arc found in smrtls and Jire rcgiirdcd as mere " glorl- 
hcalory exaggerations'' (arthovOda), which are not lo be taken at 
their face voliic. come iitalcr the .^rllta category. There is for instance 
tiiedktum that a father iiiir.Tr give his daughter in mairiagc, and the 
other rule which makes marriage for a girl obhgatoryj being a sacra' 
ment; A.n against this, there is tlte declaration of .yiattusnifli that 
a nubile girl may remain unmarried all her life (dmorninlf in 

the parental home ralhcr than be married to a man devoid of merit 
(j/iipohlnu)’, The first two art Ohofumrulc; and are obligatory; they 
have odr|tttpftofo; the kit has a rule of practical wisdom, 

which is argualilc. and therefore an Art ha precept- A parent will not 
stand excused if he does not get his daughter married, merely on the 
ground that he could not g« a bride groom whom he considers alto¬ 
gether satisfactory; but, tbc dictum enforces the parental duty not it> 
give away a daughter, without carcitil enquiry into the character and 
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This is construed by murlem writers as malriug marriage optio¬ 
nal for wojticii, and as permitting them to remain spinsters far 11 See 
e g, A-S-Allckar, PoiUion of tPorntn in ffittdu CivUnatioH, 1938. pp. 
6+'6S. Varadarap {ryuwAarfljuVwaya n, 3 g 9 ) correctly points out iha* 
the verse b an arihavSda (devise lor empliastjtiig) on Uie preceding Slnka 
(rX,8H) which lays on a parent llic duty to bestow bis dauehter in mar- 
nage on an excellent and j^ddooking auitor of equal caste in accord- 
auee with iht prescribed law, though she may not have attained the 
proper age: 
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antecedents of the syitor. The coffiinon aim of hringing^ahuntlhe 
enforcemeut of vartidsrama-dhannn iLrough a eompcicnt authority, 
unibcs both ISstriH m uphohUng the'state and fCdjadhatfm. [lolh 
deal with the king's duties, general and siieci6c, hut Arihaidsira 
does it with greater fulness, as it takes the view-points of feasihiiiiy 
and expediency and of the advantage of the community ibati of an 
individual's duty. 

The question of differentiatkui Uctween the two idstror has eo he 
viewed ftwn another angle. A fundanteritaJ iiostniatc of criticism of 
a work is internd consistency. In a closely rcnioiicd scientific stale, 
ment there will ordinarily l>e no mom for inconsistent statements 
from the same souroe. Sdiollasts in ludla act upon ihia hypothesis 
in dealing with cardinal works. The principle becomes obvious when 
a work or works claim direct or indiitei tnsptralioit itoni divinity. 
It will be absurd to poslubic inconsistent statements of tlie Omni¬ 
scient. U two statements, both of which claim the same divine 
source, appear to be ujoonsistfait, the rule of &limamsa la llml the 
contbcc is only apparent and can be resolved by researd), and that if 
it seems to evade investigiiioii, an option is alTorded. This 

rule will apply not only to internat consistency in. statements from tite 
Same inspired* work, but it will apply equally to different works all of 
which claim a dh'ine or inspired source* As both .-'Ij'l/iufthrira and 
Oharniaidstro eJajm canonical origin, and arc classed mider iriifi, it 
is not permissiUie to postulate any reuf aod bsolutite eonIhct between 
the two. *' The bypothesis of divine Origin invenw both with the 
quahttes of universaliiy, consbtcHCy and permanence."^ I have 
elsewhere dealt wiUi die results of Uic application of this principle 
to both iJrtrof to bring about a harmony in their Imdings and points 
of reconcilLatioiv, the causes that led to the presence of an increas¬ 
ing Art ha core in smrtis, and the gradual supersession of Artfut^ 
idjini by Dharmoidjifa^. It was ibc new era which witnessed 
this change that saw die exaltation of i/anaawfJi and made it the 
ambition of Hindu kings to live up to it. The scope of AtthaiUjlTa 
was narrowed down to embrace only maxims of polity, or ;;VWud- 
alrct. ICamandaka (who has been idcntilicd by Dr. Jayaswid with 
Srikarasvamin, the tninister of Caiidragitpia 11) describes his own 
work as •'churned from the ocean ot Arthas^tra (uriftafdrlra’-irtfl/iO' 
dadhi),” and a comparison o£ it with the Kmlitiya will show how 
the chapters on law and admiu 1st rat ion a* well as economics, which 
are the most parts of tne older work now most valued have been 

1. See Hdjadhamta. 19i8. pp* 13* Id, 

2, /bU.. p- 14. 
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djropjMid in Kaimtidaka'!! recASt. Though ‘rfrihciistta has canonical 
sanction, ita chief exponents were tjot sages like the authors of 
f tharma^Ssira hut distinguished meu of aflairs. Tins is whj- ti is not 
cited iu diianm’nibandfw hy purists like Ukpnidhara.J To them 
ecen Kuutilya Wfould have been an adttunika (otie of recent tiiiies). 
It may be notedt in passttig, tiiat cliatiuus from the extent Matjufuifii 
arc found iu Ivannuiidula's Nliudra. 

The discussion of liie aliegcd " secutariirn " of AriHol&tiriii may 
now be dosed hy a cemsideralion of the ptace of secular ehuiieut* or 
sides in Hintlu thought and fife, ft wiil be noticed on a careful review 
of both that the distinction between ''secular’* and ''religious*' is 
alien lo Indian tradition; even ihe familiar distinction l»eiwccn 
taukika (what pertains to the worldly Jife) and imdika will be 
found to be more popular than Jiiiraic. The Tifi/a is eternal and 
uncreated. The iages, whose n.iraea are associated ivlth particular 
hyiTuis, are nai brlievetl to bc the uulAars of the hymns, hut as iboM 
who "saw” them intuitively' they were literally ‘■seers.*' The 
Veda is the basis of all knowledge, f'ada and Fidyd are derived 
from the same root. ■ fitl, ' ' to know. * Ali relevant knowledge is 
cotnprued eiiUer in the Vedas, tlie Dpa-Vedas and the Vedaiigas, or 
in knowledge derived from or based on them, idfirtt b derived both 
from “for’* * to cotnmiind ’ or from ” ids*' ■ to teach '• In the for¬ 
mer etymology, iOsira will mean knowledge that the Veda Has 'com¬ 
manded,' in the [alter it will mean a co-ordinated body of knowledge 
that can be ' taught," i.r,, a’science. Wc find the expression t-ada- 
Jdstra used in the sense of Vedi'c ineiaphysks. In the Indian concep¬ 
tion of the matter, the distinction between 'physical' and'super'-or 
‘metaphysical* has no place, To import the terms into ancient Indian 
thought would be to put into it concepts which are iiicoinpotible svith 
its fundamental hypotheses. Similarly, wc have no word to Sanskrit 
for “religion." “il/o/u’' is "view” and ■‘.'fryuittafo" the sum total of 
Aryan belief. In Engtirii'Sanskrit dictionaries, the words *rc%fon* 
and 'religious’, are rendered by compound expressions of which the 
first qualifying part is dhanna, or which mean 'duty* and 

'faith'.^ The ix>wor of knowledge has been held in such regard that 
the highest knowledge, f>iird vidyd, h that of the Supreme Wisdom. 
Knowledge is held to be so potent that it has been deemed unwise to 
scatter it, so that he may pick it who chooses to do so. The secrets 
of nature are not to be broadcast but to be imparted with safeguards, 


1. Nflikanthit cites Ktlmamiaklys jVhu'Ira in hit iJllmayUkha. 

2. Cf* Mulgat^ar's EH^ifrk-^diujtril Z^idtenoryj 1936, p. S63. 
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in close intimacy (yetween teacher and teamer. The word Upanisad 
describes an attihidc of the learner in whidi the wTstlom of the V'eilas 
was cooTfeyed to the pupil by ihe (eacber. The fJescription of the 
ceremony of intliatton «f Ihc young (/nja into .^dvitn j$ by the term 
»^o«uy<iiio, •Uaditig.' In the ritual of initiation a ctirtain is drawn 
round leadicr and pupil, and the words of power are Hfbispfrcd by (he 
^irrtt to (he ocoiytf?. There is tlms^ in Indian tradition, the distmetion 
between exoteric and esoteric or secret knowledge. The best in 
wisdom is i^wAyo. ro/jujfya, ‘bidden', secrct.i It is conveyed orally 
and not by books. The gifts of books to marAitr, which late sntrHs 
recommend, are for the creation of reference lihrarica in days when 
learning had decayed and memory was not what it had been. Afadha- 
i-acar],‘a cites a verse 2 attributed to Narada which condemns (beciiusc 
it will not convey debating competence) knowledge acquired from 
books, and not Orally. Reliance on books was not inappropriately 
compared to laziness and sleepiness, anioag six obstacles 10 learning.^ 
Oral instructiou and transmission had two advantages: 1 1 ensured 
grasp of the subject, as the teacher would not proceed till the 
pupil was perfect in comprehension and retention of what had I>cen 
inught; and it safeguarded knowledge by preventing its oommimicatron 
to unbt persons, or those Jacking a sense of moral Tespoosibitity, A 
famous and ancient verse, which is cited by Tiska, mentions how 
knowledge (f^fdyu) approached the Creator and made this petition: 
"Save me from being communicated (ntd iirtlyd) to the man of envy, 
untruth, idleness, for 1 am your trust, and must retain my power.*'* 
Apastamba excludes from initiation {u^OMoyana) the person given to 
wicked pursuits 

Certain results, whicli flowed from this disiinction between secret 
and open doctrine and knowledge, must be noted for a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of someaspccts of our ancient literature, which have been missed by 

1. Bha^oi'odgifd, IX, 1-2 : 
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most writerSj and whic.h are responsible for several ^vrong conclusions, 
Jn the old Indian system of educnticn the pupil had to live» during the 
period of eilucation, with his icacbci or It was juiruittila'Odta. 

Till he had mastered alt that his teacher could impart to him, he Uved 
there. The normal period was twelve years, for the education to be 
over. The ceremonial Just ration (rndao) which, with the penmsston 
of the preceptor, marked the end of the period of teaming under the 
Brst jurnt, was equal to graduation. The ^accomplished student' was 
termed sitJfiihii and received many marks of recognition and honour. 
Manu (IV, 31) lays down that houseboldei^ ^'muBt worship by gifts 
of food, sacred to gods and manes, those who have become 
after studying the V*eda, or after completing Iheir vows have bcconic 
householders and irofriyad" Like a king or a venerated retaiion or a 
son-in-law, the is to be received with madhuporka (III, 119).^ 

Way must b« made for a jwdio^is (U, 138-139) as for the king, and 
if the sndtafsa and the king meet, the latter must make way for the 
former. U is a regal dereliction of duty if a rndtuf‘a perishes of 
hunger. It was an honour to be classed with a mdtof'u and nine such 
persons (among them a student of the Veda) arc named by Manti 
(XI, 1-2) to whom gifts be made in proportion to their learning. 
Ordmariiy one did not change his guru^ except after becoming a 
grhodthat or after becoming a riidia^o and engaging in wbat would 
now lie lenncd '‘post-graduate studies." The teacher was paid nothing 
for his teaching and the ft>od, which was collected by the pupiU by 
begging from suitable households. 

Oral instruction under the roof of a teaclier implied two things; 
alt necessary knowledge was Imparted by one and the same teacher: 
secondly, devices bad to be made for oral instruction and retaining 
what was taught In the memory. Each teaclter liad therefore 
to be a Store-house of dt the knowledge of the day. This is the 
reason, as 1 have explained elsewhere, for the rise of self-contained 
schools, which bore iJie names of the founders, whose disciples bearing 
still his name carried on the work, and conttnited the tradition and 
teaching.^ This feature will explain the baffling attribution of works 
on different subjects like astronomy, Pharmordstra, grammar, chemis¬ 
try (rardyuMd) io a school bearing a common name. Thirty years 
ago, 1 pointed out that we have to postulate tlie existence of schools 
which gave instruction in a cireJe of sciences and arts, and did not 
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restrict themselves to singte sabjccts. Affinity wU be commoner in 
social sciences, and schools which dealt drreetty W'ilh those branches of 
knowledge which treatedof the four ptiru^Srtkas or at least with tritfarga. 
Each school might develo<p individual features in detail or doctrine, 
while maintaintng common features with other schools. The competi* 
tion of teachers must have contributed to the progress of koowtedge, 
and the system of transniisston to its spread. Even in subjects 
traced back to reveUtion, points of difference might arise, and even 
more easily differences of emphasis due to diiferences of valuation. 
It wiU become necessary to compose manuals in aphoristic prose 
(agfro), which will fulht the dual purpose of keeping lecturers and 
learners on tracks (like modern syllabuses) and also indicate 
adjustment of values. They were mdiapensabic aids to teaching 
and transmission of knowledge, from generation to generation. 
Thus arose rdfra books, first in Brahmanic literature, and then by imi¬ 
tation in Buddhist. Max Muller^ whose special held was Vedic 
literature, noted that each Vedic iara^ or school had its ow-n com¬ 
pendium or katpds^ira, in which sacrificial, domestic and semi-public 
duties and rites were dealt with. Only two or three complete speci¬ 
mens of kalpasdira have come down, The old theory that every 
scltool had its complete kelpasUtfa, confisting of STauta, Cfftya tuid 
Dharma svtras is not now accepted. There are sgtfos which stand 
alone c.g, Gautama and Vast^fha Dharmastltras. The point is of some 
importance because by applying the principle universally, misring 
sections have been predicated to extant sHtra works,. 3/dNtuiUfti’ has 
been regarded as a version of a lost MSitirva-dharfias^ffo.^ We have 
n Minava Grkyasatra, v/hich has been edited twice. Some parallels 
between it and Maniurmftt have been pointed out by Bradke, but they 
are few and inconclusive. The Gfhyasutro of the Manavas conUins 
matter not found in Matutsmrti. U deals with FiniyakalSnii (like 
Vdjnavs^ky^^tiifii) and tests for selecting a bride (which correspond 
to AlvalSyana GThyasiitnt, 1, 5, 5-6) but the topics are not found in 
Jf/oniumfit, MM. P. V'. Kane has given a number of instances, 
in which the doctrines of the Grhyasnira and (he S'wiffi differ. 
Most scholars now share today his scepticism of the existence of a 
MSttavadharmasatra, which was the originaE of MonusmfHA 

The utility of a s(Hra book lay in its compactness and easy wteo- 
lion in the memory. A properly constructed tfiira book will string 


1. G. Buhler has aigttcd elaborately that a Minava-dharmafatra 
once existed. See the Introduction to bis Ltofs 9 J Manu passim, 

2. P. V. Kane, Hirtuoi sf Dhamaiitts. Vol. I (1930), pp. 79-85. 
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together the s&tros in an order which wtil maice thctn Tnterde]>endent 
and render rcpetittoit of words otioeccssary. The aphorisms served 
as jitiides Eo inemor^ during recitations, in the case of the Vedic 
literature ptibtir recitatiott of the sfiiras must have been a practice. 
The Buddhists adopted it and the convocations of the 5'aihi;A<i were 
occasions in winch such putiBc redtationa took place, in order dtat 
by such recital the accuracy of the canon might be tested »itl guar- 
rfedt The chief ybIuCi from the standfioiTit of those who wished to 
keep the knowledge coDtained in a cflifre book U'tVAtn the schooh lay 
in its unititeiiigihiEity without the oral interpretation of the teachers, 
which itself was trattsmitted traditionally from generation to genera' 
tion. In later times, stitli explanations were reduced to writing, from 
the prodigious memory of students who could repeat entire lectures 
without error Extant commentaries on tairv, in all branches of 
knowledge, are largely based on such oral expositions of the cryptic 
origiiiat aphorisms. Variations between commentators reilect more 
often the traditional variations that grew up in die process of oral 
iransmission of the aphorisms and comments than the differences in 
I he persona] opiolon of commcntalora themselves. The developed 
literature ot evet^ losira will reveal the existence of a multiplicity of 
aphoriitfc works and tiiejr omi commentaries, In course of time, it 
will become necessary to standardise the teacliing in the iastr^, and 
the teachers who undertook the task %v{ll compose works in 

wiiicb dilFcrtnces of ancient opinion will be noted. Unless, us in 
the cast of the aphorisms of Pat^iuf.l extra-ordinary skill is shown in 
condensation and stringing up aphorisms, there <5 a tendency for SHtra 
books to become diffuse. Loose prose passages are not easy to meino- 
rizc. Verse, in the familiar iloka form, furruahes a mechanical 
rhythm that enables the words to stick to the memory. It U also 
possible to make a sloka more mtelligtble than a prose aphorism of a 
very condensed character The itoka thus becomes a rival of the 
jfitru for recording teaching and replaces it gradually . 

The theory of Max Miillcr that originally all instraic works were 
in rn/ro form and that the xvorks in ^ka form came later is now dis¬ 
credited. Yuba dte.s a jidka of a sm^ti; it shows that smrtb in sbka 
form existed even in his day,^ In the most ancient sdirn works we find 
slokas. The mixture of .uitra and floka in the same hook is not un¬ 
common. We hnd the mixture not only in comparatively late works 
of the class of smrti like tliose of Vijitu and Vasistha, but we 


1. rirra d5D R. C, Dr. S.K, Betvaikar will place him about B,C. 750, 
Systewt af Sonsirit Cruimnar, 1015, p, 7, 
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liiul i( in the earliest also. Indian tradition gives a hoai? antiquit; to 
the ^toks, making its discovery occur in a moment of intense emotion, 
as a divine accident, that befell the author of the Warn fly ufftj.i Wc 
may reject the atoryt but find in it tite belief, now seen to rest oo ere* 
dible evidence, of the great antiquity of the nse of die Stoka, 

A feature of the iutra books is that from the space assigned, to a 
topic it is not just to estimate the importance assigned to it by Uit 
author or founder of the school to whlcli the rtilru work belongs. A 
correct estimate is possible only when the ciirirc oral exposition is 
availahte. If any lotcrruption occurs In the oral transmission of 
doctrine, it may lead to wider dtversi^ of opinion among those who 
reconstruct the views of the school from a b^k. He who composed 
a^tn/rawork—and many dd/tuiiiT'or attempted to do so—ran this risk 
of being misinterpreted by later commentators. That the risk was 
real and grave is seen from llie precaution which a famous ^Qtra 
writer is said to bavc taken to guard against the misinterpretation of 
his own view^ by composing himself the commcniary on the rcil/itr, 
I'tiis was done hy Kaufilya. according to a verse which appears at the 
end of his .^rtbaSdsIr^, Having observed tfie discordant views 
attributed to the same author by commentators on his sfltritv, Visrigup 
ta (i.r. KaufUya) himself composed both the satras and the com* 
mentary.^” It is immaterial if this verse is by a disciple and not (as is 
equally probable) by Kautilya himself. It states what must have been a 
welt-tmown fact. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri held the Brst chapter of ibe 
extant book—the praiara^Sdhibaraiia^samuddiia to contain the rntrnr ; 
every chapter heading is a saira. Tlie title given to Ihe first cliapter 
—"the list of chapters and sub*sections."'—is not found at the end of 
tlic chapter; it h not part of the book. Hacb section is headed by a 
snira, which now serves as a chapter or section heading. 

An aUemattve form of composition to llic combination of s6tra and 
bhS.fyH, as in the A''a«fifiyo,by the author himself—^w'hich dispenses with 
the need of t'urrftJiur [as in the case of the darsanas (philosophy) and 
t-yfliuraHU (grammar)aphorismsjis that of a veFsc-compendium, ^vhtch 
gives a comprehensive exposition of the views of a writer or school. 
Such works are know^n as rarhfiitar. Ifmiujuirrt is often referred to as 
Monv^amhita. EJatioration and intelligibility (springing from comprehen- 
aiveness) arc the features of a sambito, A saihhita wif] not need much 


L flflioJf dndu, 2, 15-20, 
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cxplan^tton. it any rate cn tiie scale of a cotruoentaiy on a Jufra work* 
But, in spite of the care lavished in the compoistikin of a JoAAittf, it 
ntay present apparent contradictions and pfesciiritits, springing in 
Wine instances from brevity of trcitmetit. This hac happened in A/anw- 
yfitfih The smrti, which passes by the niuic of Brhaspiit, is not sim¬ 
ply based on Manuks work; it is* as recognized hy scholars, virtually 
a ZfSrttika on the older smfii. In many cases Hrhaspiii is obviously 
exptaii]in|r, iliustruting' Of claboraUng the laconic statements of J/anu- 
He iias done for Manu's work what Pitahjatl claims to have 
done for Pinini^s: vis. removed misunderstandings or strictures 
passed on it by explanations, itiustrations and resolutions of apparent 
contradicilons. The reconstruction that I have attempted^ of 
Briiaspali's lost smrti is still a torso ; but it is already nearly as 
large as If an tirm rtf. The study of the two smrtis side by side wdtl 
prove a useful corrective to a disposition lo see inconsisiewiy 
and conlndictiou m ancient works, I may have to refer later 
on to specific instances of supposed contradictions in the text 
of Manu, ^vhich are held to prove that it passed through the hands 
of several editors or redactors.^ But, It may be staled now that 
critics, who fasten on instances of apparent condicl in statement 
or doctrine in an ancient Indian work, which has been held to be 
dit'incly inspired, very often overlook probabilities. Infiian scholars 
and commentators do not betray either lack of acumen or indepen¬ 
dence In disoovering flaws in the works they deal with, // they do, 
tbclr readers and critics will not overtook l/i«V failure, Gifclessness 
will not be attributed lo a divine being, and tf instances of apparent 
slips occur in a work that claims divine authorship or inspiratton, it 

will be treated by our writers either as proof of tlic unauthentidty of 
the work or of the unrealily of the contradiction. A feature of ancient 
India wa^ tlie wandering scholar, as in mediaeval Europe, who travelled 
from place to place displas'ing his emdilion and critical powers 
before assemblies or kings and challenging evcrywlicrc scholars of 
repute settled there. The discussions would develop acute critical 
lowers and result in many exposures of wrong interpretations, cita¬ 
tions or inferences. Real defects wilt setdcun escape the vigilance of 


1, Srhapalimrii (Reconstructed), Gaekwad's GHcntal Series, 
VoL ucxxv, mi. 

Z Buhler Ubcured under this belief, and tried to discriminate 
(Introduction to his Zoa?# Mam. pp. Ixvi-lxxil,) between supposed 
older and later parts of Afantumrii. He held that it had undergone 
Several revisions (/bid., pp, xcu-cviii). 
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sucli public in which an ort^iniil work (hnt is cited isconi^- 

tnitd to establi&h it5 ititcmal consistency as wcl! as the validity of its 
doctrine* A work wiJi not escape in ancient India sharp criilcisin of 
obvious defects and their exposme merely because u claims divine 
in spiral ton. M\L P. Kane ( foUowitig BiihJer) cites six instaaoes 
of convicting statements in ManKSHirii, and f venture to a/Timt that 
in mtrry owe of lUcm a reconciliation is possihie.^ 

One of the subjects which has exercised the minds of modem 
students of DharmaiSstta is tiic difference in subjectsdcalt with in dif¬ 
ferent smrtis and difference in stress on certain topics* as reflected by the 
space given to them in the bi»ks. Conclusions as to relative chronologi¬ 
cal position or the evolulion of doctrines have been hastily drawn from 
such differences between siiifti and smfti. If a topic is omitted tn a 
sftirit work, is it conclusive evidence to show that Lire topic was un¬ 
known In (he epodt or to the author, or that the author deJiherateJy 
omitted it as unimportant } It is a matter of daily experience to those 
who give oral expositions of sciences that they vary the stress or 
expand orcontmci trcatment of specific topics, according to tlie nature 
of their audience—its capacity, bias or mental equipment If the dis¬ 
courses are reproduced verbatim every year, variations wilt be seen in 
Uic relative position given to topics and the stress laid on them. VVill 
it be valid to infer from these a constant change in fhc stand, or in 
the opinions of the leclUfer? Tlie point ir relevant* In tlie earlier 
DhormasAtras the treatment of law and politics Is meagre or scrappy. 
This feature is generally attributed lo the foitowing causes. The authors 
were Braltiiianas concerned more with ritual and penance ihati with 
poUtic.-i or Jawj or they left these topics to be leami from Arihai^tra; 
and the ' other-worldly' outlook of the authors and their disciples was 
reflected in a becoming contempt for civil instituttoos* Such exphma- 
tions overlook some features of the schools, the purpose of the works 
and the miUeu In which they were composed. In the Indian view, as 
will be elaborated later on, to distinguish between tl>c matters that 
appertain to ihis briei life and to the Uve.<» to come is both a delusion 
and a snare. With the exception of the atheist {nilrrliu) the dcrider 
of Vedic pliibsophy (vei/anindaia), the heretic (pdfopdo), and the 
materialistwho are anathema to smrlis which treat tliem 
a.s social outlaws, every one else In society shared this belief, I f the 
omitted topics were to Ik Jeomt from Artha^sfrat why should they be 
mentioned at all ? Was it not the aim of the teacher to give a complete 
education to the studentt so that on the termination of his education 


I, */iijtory af Dharmuiilttra*, I, pp, 1^149* 
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dit‘ ' ac<oinpli 9 hed sludent'(snd(d^a)niay be in a position to enter upon 
his dtiikd M art active member of sodct>% (Uscimrging with capability 
both his rcHgtous and civil duties ? The educated Brahmana had many 
judicial and other duties imposed on him hy the State, How was he to 
dtsdiarge them without training in the only period in which he wa-s 
segregated for educaiion ? In the present chaotic state of cur knowledge 
of the chronological position of beliefs, tC is a sign of courage to tnahe 
confideRt assertions that such things as the presence of Fuiffyalnfwiit 
and C4t^i]fufi^ii;a(w1iic]i occur in smytis usually regarded as separated 
by centarle 5 “ljke those of Apastamba and Vajfiavalkya for instance) 
make the works in which they appear comparatirely late compositions. 
The banc of false or hasty generalisations from inadetjiiate data, which 
Sir Henry Maine deplored, is very much in evidence in the treatment 
of the mutual relations and position of the works In oursmrti liieratttrc, 
We have the testimony of Megasthencs to the frequent consultations 
held by the king with learned irotriyas, who lived in the woods outside 
the city. Were these appeals made to persons ignorant of law and 
polity? Out of the 28 chapters In Guutoiirarmytf only 4 deal with law 
and polity. Did the scliool of Gautama turn its back on these subjects 
and train its members to do so in life? How were the twp aims of 
discharging one’s duties (svtidkarma) and of bringing about the 
best for society (loAitrami/ra/m) fulfilted by persons who had been 
taught to neglect subjects of ordinary daily occurrence in the world in 
which they had to live and serve? It is because of the lop^sideness of 
satra literature that sarhkitas came to be composed, and later on 
digests(nif'dnd/m)andccmmcntaries {b}iSsy(i)t in which complete pic> 
tures of social duties were famished to students of Dhanna^^tra, by 
piecing together the dicta in different smrtiV (including DbarmasHtra 
works). Agood itibandha, which covers the entire held of Dharma}Ssira 
furnishes a rough picture of what the substance Of oral discourses in 
an ancient gurukula on the subject would have been like. 

It now remains to consider a different class of arguments used 
for establishing the iH-utility of study of a ivgrk like .^f<iitu.rmrli. 
Referring to smytis as a class and the vartfUdrama-Jkarma that they 
upheld. Sir Henry Maine declared; The impression left on iny mind 
by the study of these books is that a more awful tyranny never existed 
than this which proceeded from the union of physical, intellectual and 
political ascendancy," Assuming for argument, that die purpose of the 
smrtii Is to uphold a priestly oligarchy, how does it detract from the 
need for making a study of the sra^tis and their mllucncc? Maine has 
described 'Brabmanical India' (the India of smrtb)as persisting "at a 
Stage at which a rule of law Is not discruninated from a rule of religion” 
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anti Inujsgrcs&iojia of rcUglotia orJinorices are I’isitcd by civi) 
pconJtics while it violation of a civil duty cxposcip the dL'lInciucnt to 
Divine correction/'^ The ctiarge may have force if it is made against 
a mederfi code of faw. But, as a description of an ancient JuraJ 
system, it wtlL fall into line with description of other ancient systems or 
with the surviving traces of tile coinbinalion of law and religion even 
m modern law. Apostacy and biasphtmiy were offences in English law 
till the ocher day. It was only in the I9t1i century that in English law 
excommutucaijgn wasrclicved from civil petialties other tlian mipriscm" 
meni for six months. It was not only in India that rnlers have fell 
themselves, under the infinence, or direction of DmmiaSdslra, under a 
duty not only to maintain peace within the country hut promote religion 
and lunraliiy. It has admittedly been so in England. If ancient Hindu 
rulers took delight in styling ilicmBeivcs Uhanna-Maharaja (as the 
Pallavas, Gan gas and Kadambas did in Southern India) 3 the occupant 
of the British throne still counts among his titles that of ■< Defender 
of the Faltit." Marriage and divorce are still within the purview' of 
scmi-ecclesiaslical juristlicLions, in modem England. In modern coun¬ 
tries in which Roman Catliolicism is the recognized religion of the 
people and of tltetr GovcrnnietU, l.anon Law stilt governs the lives of the 
people in a large number of matters, wliich are strictly civil in nature, 
it is so in Islamic la%v and in countries in which it prevails, The 
religious background of smrtjs will not therefore make them singular 
instances of archaic survivals. The religious biasthat wehnd in ancient 
^Sterns of jurisprudence has its parallel in the economii; or political 
bias of modem laws. As VinogradoS shretvdly pointed out many 
years ago—H individualistic civilization were to give w'ay before one 
based on sodalistic conceptions of the social tic, uW the positions of 
oiirjurisprudcnce will have It) be reviewed,” It lias happened so in Soviet 
Russia. White it is yet too early to estimate the extent of tlie change 
that has crept, as the result of five years of war experience, into our 
conceptions of what tiuin owes to man-—and to woman—it cannot i>e 
gainsaid that wc are now on the threshold—not only of social and 
political changes which will reflect the war experience of the world, 
perhaps in dilferent ways in different countries, but of changes in 
some fundameniat conceptions or principles on which legislation may 
proceed. When A<V, Dicey wrote on the '"Fundamental Principles of 
Modem Legislation," his idea was that the type of tnodemisra was 


1. dnrirf)/ Luu!. ed. Pollock, p. 2S- 

2. Sjjuilhamit, pp. l'H„i45. Bhadrayarraan, the Kaundinya. King 
of Cjunpa, styled hhnself Dbarma-Maharilja (R, C, Majumdar^ 
m.p<3}. 
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Htiglutid with its legal system, and the ide.i behind the fundamental chan¬ 
ges was Benthamism. W'c have Irairelted far from Dicey’sposition. Our 
seardi lot ‘ f undamentaL prindpks ’ may drive vw—not to the dominant 
ideas of the tPlb century Europe-^ut further back to ancient sysiems 
like (hose of India. The errors of writers like Maine are due not 
merely to the sense of superiority, whjdi was a common failing among 
English writers of bis day when they dealt witli alien or ancient cul¬ 
tures and systems, but to inaderjuate perception of the lines of jurat 
development, in the Infancy of historical study of jurisprudence itJ 
IbeJr days. It is also not tniprobahle that the translation of the title 
AionaXJryfi or .UdnuT-'iid/ifimuiartrfi Ai ‘ code of Manu/ suggested that 
it should, as a code, possess features of modem codes like the Code 
Napoti'ojt. When Maine's Inter studies extended to primitive sy.stems 
he was not slow to difioover that there were resemblances between the 
Indian rmr|» and the Hebrew 'law books', in the detailed rules laid 
down for all situations in life from birth to death. This is the 
dedared purpose of Dhorma^tra; onfy it goes beyond birtb itself to 
prenatal ceremonies beginning with the rites of conception. In a more 
correct view*, its work ends only with the Indication of the ways of 
securing 'release* (tnokfa), and it is in this sense timt u ttibdud/ia like 
the Katpoiara lias underitooil its scope. 

TJicrc remains one more critidsm of DAttrmoitlJlrfl which has deri¬ 
ved great publicity from Maine's enuncialion of it in Ills vivid phraseo-* 
logy. The description of the chief work of the class—as an idealised 
pidnre of what a sctlisli priestcraft desired to see established as the 
world-order—has been sdred upon for discrediting bbth tlie work and 
its class, A student of law wants laws for study ; the laws which 
were acinalty administered, not the laws of Utopia I The critici&m 
mny be dealt with in two pails. First, is an ideal unworthy of study 
even in jurisprudence ? Next, how far did ideals and realities tally 
In tlie Hindu systems of law and iKility? 

To take the first point first- Men with a desire to be known as 
practical muided persons did not like to be described as Idealists. 
Idealism suggests the visionary. They prefer men w'lio have their feet 
firmly planted on the earth 1 An Idealist liad to confront a hostile 
cnvironmcut. The days are changed. Half the discredit of ideals come 
front the circum.'^tance titat tltey were not tested in practice. The 
scope for social expcrimentatiuii witii ideals seemed once so small. It 
is now otlierwisc- We have seen, in the field of politics and soda! 
reconstruction, ideals translated into facts. The strength of an ideal 
lies in the belief it inspires and its power of rejecting correctly human 
experience os well as liuman needs- He who knows where he has lo 
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go, aad the route be has to take, to hts destmatfon quicker than 
he who merc[)t drifts along. We arc in the age of {ibns, and have 
seen the end of L^iuer /*<iire. The ' pi art’ is to the modem adminis¬ 
trator what the compass and the chart are to the tnarinet. To implement 
plans we need more than knowledge ; there must be a driving force 
behind it. '■ One person with a Ijclief Ss e<iual/' said J. S, Mill, "to 
ntnety-ninc persons with only interests.'* hi the held of legal reform, we 
now took more fonvard than backward —-to ideals than to tradition. 
Those who were formerly afraid of even small changes now support 
large plans as the more effective \ the bigger, the wider the reach 
in space and time, the greater certainty of success and pcrmaiumcc! In 
this view, tlierc must be utility in the study of a stnrti, which cxpoimtls 
or enjoins social pboning on a scale so wide that it is not for a long 
period of time but for all liojc (tmuTfaJia), and lo bring wiiliio its 
ambit not one nation but (he entire world. The principles of social 
consiructton underlying rof Hofrawio-dAonurt, as expounckcl by siiirtis, 
may have uses in plans for reconstruction even to-day, as 1 pointed out 
elsewhere some years ago. iliough it ts the pari of the old system that 
has come in for most criticism in tnodern times. In that sense, a study 
of the social and p<jUtka1 systems of Manu will have its uses, even if 
they arc regarded as having tn them an elciucnl of unrcaUiy—of 
unrealized idealism. 

Bui, as a matter of history, it cannot he denied that smrrishad as 
much inhuence in guiding the lives of men and women in India, and 
still in a targe measure have, as if they cmattaled as Jaws from the 
state. The sanction —the power of imposing penalties of tlic State is 
not always necessary' lo make taws of rules of conduct accepted by a 
coinraunity. or at least by the bulk of those who lead them. We have 
instances of 'laws* behind which therv is no Stale as originator or 
sustaincr ; and in which Ijieaches of such 'laws arc visited by public 
opinion with a power of iraplenicfitatton not inferior to that of a State.^ 
We have out-distanced, iu the light of comporaUve and hifiiorical juris¬ 
prudence, the Austinian conception of law, Hni, even in the AiuUnian 
sense, Dharntai^tra can tie said to have attained the rank of a law book 
in ancitm and medieval India. The responsibility of an indiim king 
was personal and it extended to alt lliat befeU the people over whom 
he ruled. As a corollary, it implied supervision of the Jive,\ ot the people 

and ensuring their conforming to established usages or rules. In this 

sense, the specific duty of the king (/?ff/tfd^JiJrHia} came to coincide 


1. J, Bryce, AWifj fa fiistoty aiuf Jiirtsfrrudniet. Vol I, (Primitive 
IcelandJ Vol, I, p. 334. 
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with a knowledge of ihe duties of ati in the kingdoin. Sarve dharm&fy 
rdjadfiitrjne f^rati^thd^t (aJI duties arc iiupiicit in the duties of Uic 
king).* It became a matter of tiride for rulers to excel in maintuiuing 
Dluirmtt and to describe themselves as such. In the case of kings who 
were utit of k^atriya lineage, or of * Aryan* birUi, the desire to excel 
in enioTclng DJiartua was even keener than in those whose titles were 
faultless. In the placeof a fuiiltiliideof smrtUtvre have hadutider royal 
l>aCroj)age, or in the expectation of royal patronage, digests of DAtmtiU- 
f dr Ira. which resolve the seeming contradictions in snirtis^ dll op the 
blanks moiiesmrti from what is given in others, and prcseirt a coherent 
picture of the Dharnia^ which the people might follow and kings 
enforce. When such digests or commentaries which are virtually 
digests (like the Mii&k^ard)^ were composed under regal dircctioUf and 
were upheld in the states in which they were first composed, and 
afterwards in others, c.io they he denied the title of laws even in 
the Austtnian sense P Among kings who have promulgated tiiOatidfiiti 
of Dhttrma, composed by themselves, wc have Qhoja, .'\pararka 
and Pratapantdradeva. Among writers of nibandftas commissioned 
by kings ,we have LaksmIdhaTa~Ll>c author of the Krlya^K^ilpuiaTii, 
the most complete digest of Ditarma, and the oldest now extant,> 
V'ijiianesvara, Kladhavacarya^ rfemadrt, Candeiivara and Vacaspati. 
The nectl to follow tlic old taw, which was accepted by the people 
and folbwcd by them (even under foreign rule), is behind the 
uibattUkas of the sixteenth and sevcnicenth centuries, and it Is 
siguillcant that in the cose of three of them^—tltose composed 
iu the name of TatUrmal and under orders of Warren Hastings 
aod T, IL Colebrooke—(by Jaganuatba Tarkapancanana)-^we 
have proof of tiie validity of smrtis even when India W'as ruled 
by foreigners who differed from the foreign conquerors of 
earlier times, in nor adopting the religion of India or accepting its 
cttlturc and idcab. The desire to e.xcel in enforcing smyti rules 
is shown in South India^ which has always had a population less 
influenced by i-fryan dements than the rest of India, and in which a 
modem school loudly demands the replacement of Aryan features 
by ffrat'idnui. One of the oldest classics of Tamil literature, ihe 
author of which (TiTu*vu||wvar) bears a uattie suggesting Ids low 
Vari^a, reflects ti mastery' ot .Vaausmrti and a reasoned loyalty to 
jlfnritMttJfit, Tlie moai famous of Souih Indian dynasties (the Cola) 
claims descent, like the kings of Ayodbya, from Manu himself, and 
a title which Tamil kings have delighted to bear is ' the king who docs 


1, ^dati/Darfa. 
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not swen'c from the Laws of Manu* 

tl wi[] recall KaiiJasa's dc9cdl>tion of Dilipa as one who did not 
swerve even liy a Jine frotn the path blazed out by Mnnii t 

We are seeing In modern Russia not only the power of ideals to 
create ami iranafortn social institut tons but to reclaim and raise, in the 
cultural scale, mtUsons of backward races or peoples. W’e have for-* 
gotteu that the same work had I>cen done silently and slowly in India 
tueif in the past, when under the w ide wings of Dharma room was 
found for measures for the uplift of communities and for their cultural 
and spiritual elcvafjon. One'Instance of the zeal with which backward 
peoples or tribes took advantage of the scope that the social system 
outlined in AfaiiH^ntrlt and works of the class of which it bus been the 
outstanding rcpresentatiTC, is seen in the desire to drop thetr own 
group customs and usages and adopt those prescribed for the varnoj; 
in such pers 0 nai matters as marriage and inlicritance. The rules of 
i/aim<rjnrfi and of Pkarnnidssira generally were not imposed on those 
who did not come under the cdUtr-varna, and tonsiderable freedom 
was given to tribal, family and sub^caste usages, particularly to those 
who were not within the regular ZftrMO scheme. The ‘ Aryanization', 
or what ilsmoiierii detractors term the 'Brahinanieatlon'.of such peoples 
has been done, twi by hat of the State or by dictation of a bicrarchvi but 
by .actiuiesccuce of those who resillecd that the scheme of the smytis 
preset I led the best means for their iodal, spiritual and culLuml uplift. 
No higher tribute to the genius or inherent power in IMarmaisstra 
is possible. History knows of rite raisttig of the human levels of 
still merged populations by a higher type of rcligtou. The silent 
Lransfonnatiort effected by tite influence of Hindu Dharma is not ss 
easily recognized, because it is also due to the feature, which has 
often been condemned as tnlierent in it, namely the basing of law 
and polity hnnly on the foundations of morality, religion and 
philosophy. 


L i?ajFAttef«»hio, 1,17 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MANUSMRTl 

had ^ position of pre-eminence not only in Dharma~ 
idx/ra but even in ihc literature of Hindu spoculatbn. Alone among 
the sraFtis, Sts dicta have been cited as authority in the literature of 
Indian philosophy. TIjc de^i^ation of the class of which it is the most 
illustrious workr snirtL is give® in Indian philosophical literature— 

contrarytoManu'sowndefinition of /rii/fand jniftft—toeveu the ancient 
depositories of iradilion like the PuiS(ias.i One of the attractions of 
the Great Epic, for which its senu-divine author (Vyasa) made the 
claim—*' all that it is in this work, and all (bat is iiol in It is not’'.—is 
that it hits been regarded as a ZJAurMiofdJirii. To-day, the parts of the 
MtiMbltiirata which are most frcqucntlj’ read or died arc, after the 
BhagavadgltA, not the attractive narrative sections or the Buhlime and 
simple poetical inttrludes, or the homilies, but those,, which like the 
smrtisdcaiwitlithe duties {dh<]rma)of all, in the sense of Rajadharma. 
What the MahSbMrala holds up by express precept and descripLion, 
by parable and story, by homity and narrative, as regards the duties 
of men,—which />/nir)«afd«ra, deals with—is done by way of con¬ 
crete illustration in the older epic, the For conduct and 

behaviour that rise to the highest levels of Dhartjta, we look to the 
practice of Sri Rama and of those who saw in Ids physical and ntond 
perfection the warrant of manifest Div-inity- The points in the Etory 
on which even to-day its commentators and readers are most exercised 
are those in which practice fas depicted in the poeiu)—for example the 
suicide of the saintly Sabari*^, the slaying of Tafaka,® the honour shown 
to tljc nifSda Guha,< the instruction to Sumantra to give Dasamtlia an 
explanation that was not irue^, ihe performance of funeral rites for 


1. Riminuja l.i, 1) describes his citations from the 

B^ulg^a>ad£Ui as from mrti but seems to ‘differentiate between imrti and 
javrdMe, ^dtkiira, following BTotmunfltra, I\*, li, 21, describes and 

yegg ' sjfiTtit, ami cites Vflt, 24-2& as from a jmrfh'(see 

TbibauL’i Vtdditia SQtnit Vol. IL p, 5^1)' 

2. JKfm&yana AranyekitHda, LXXIV , 33, 

3. hid., Bdhtiindd, XXVT, 26. 

4. Ibid, L, 33 ff, 

5. Ibid., XL, 4647. 
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JatSvu^J ibcii^ilutjtiouof a kfatriya liy li^uurttandiiigtiised as a bhiksu,^ 
V fliii® and SitA s denial of knowing the identity of Hatiii- 

—!>eem to condjet with the ethicat injunctions in smrii^ The 
accounts given of srouia iriddhct and domestic riles in the ffdinuyoMn 
talJy with those in extant grhyit and Jtrauta works, and it is against 
probahilities to suppose that they were inierpotalcd from the latter. It 
detnonatraics only the antiquity of the ritual. 

The mfluciice which ^fttnaintr^i has had on the lives and ideals of 
Hindu India for ceuiuries can well he compared in regard to Its extent 
and ihoroughness to iliat of Confudus in Qijna. But the Chinese wgc 
was a historical jHsrsou, and the teachings attributed to him arc proba¬ 
bly those whidi actually emanated from one who was raised above 
his contemporaries by bis superior wisdom and moral elevation. The 
^ autiior* of l/ttJtMsmfii. if Maim can he so caltcd, in spile of the innli- 
tion recorded in the smrti itself,is a semi-divine being about whom 
conflictiiig traditions had sprung up even in remote antiquity. Modem 
students ol comparative religions and laws have pointed out a resem¬ 
blance, which is more than merdy phoual, between Mencs, Manu and 
Moses, as tile traditional lawgivers of three ancient peoples. A modern 
Student of A/uAWMiiy/i, who has made a couLpaiative study of tlie land- 
laws and the trade regulations of Manu and of the ancient Sumerians, 
has suggested that the source of liie latter lay in the former ; and he 
is for pulling hack the work of Manu or at least the substance of it, to 
the tliird miHimnium U.C The discoveries at Molicnja-daro and 
llarapa have disclosed the cidstence in so early an epoch, which ts 
usually held to have preceded by a tong interval the * invasions ' of the 
Aryans, of a type of culture whicit shows considerable advance in 
agriculture and trade, and in legal ideas connected therewith. This 
bonly an illustration of the manner in wUidi tlie intense study of the 
snifti reacts on some tniodii. Scholars who are fadk in finding the 
sequential relations of legal works from the ■ advanced' or ' primi¬ 
tive,* character of the jural Ideas found in them, would he puztlcd to 
explain some features of J/uuurmrtf, which disclose ideas more 
modem in substantive and adjective law. and especIaHy in criminal law 
tliao those found in advanced modem coiumunilks. A lawyer who 
has made a careful study of the works named after Manu and 


1. /W£, EKVJII, 23-31. 

2. Ibid., KifbindSkSnda, 11. 2-J. 

3. Ibid., XVI, 37j XV'Il, 14-32 (Vali’s indictment of ^rf Rama). 

4. /6i^., XLTI, driO. 

3. Alaiaitmrti J. 5S-6i. 102, 119; V. 1^; XIJ, 2, 126. 
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tias ihiinivd oiil Iww in some respects ibese ancient books 
have anticipated recent devclopmtnti iti law, ainl bave been loutvi 
good cnodgli to ^aidc modem judges in taws other than persontit, in 
which of course it wouid he natural to seek for iigiit in ancient ^raftis, 
even after the personal laws of the HitJdiis have Ucitd changed out of 
rccoKTiilion by judicia! tlecisions".^ hformally a legal treatise will 
reflect ihc ideas of the time in which tt appears. This will be true of 
at least a great part of it ! for, it may contain ideas ot a bygone 
age. which appear as survivals: or it may be in advance of the Limes. 
The second feature is unlikely in a work that aims at wide influeDCC, 

In any attempt to appreciate the teachings of J/airwjiHrfi a correct 
underfunding of its background—rdigioas, economic, |ioUucal and 
aocial—is aprc-reftuUtte, Out certaintjuestlons relating to the authorship 
of the its age and antiquity, causw of its widespread recep¬ 

tion, authenticity and homogeneity demand a prior consideration. 

A/anu I'n literatttrt and tfacfifion ! Vedtc tradiiton. 

The name Af an If goes back to the V^da, lie U the hero who is 
the father of the race of man, ‘Father Manuy after whom men are known 
as niduirf^c/i. One tradition represents him as the son of the Aditya 
V^tvasvat (hence his title f'uit'afwiftJ),andaiiotbcrasthcsoDof IheSelf- 
CKUtcot Supreme Being (hence hi$ title 5t;dyaf»f(Aj#na). He is called 
also SSi’arvi t>ecause he was Ixim to {^ivasvat by a female of hts own 
trurpii (yot'Ornd), In the r<>i(hVly£i5'aJ)tA»/a (111,2,8, 1;TV, 1, 9, t), 
he is invoked in sitcrifices as a P'ritjdpati (‘ Lord oi Creatures', i.e., 
creator of living beings >.» In the A/oifrdyaBOf i?ri3k»Jit«o^dnijaJ ( V, 1) 
he is Identified with llie Supreme Self, Brahman. These aie his 
aspects as a divine being. On the human side he appears as a fp (Af£f 
Vtda. 1,80,16,!, 1,12,16) ,3 oras the hero-king of the great flood in which 
the human race was destroyed, leaving him as the only survivor, and 
whorcrrraicd through fdd (who sprang from his sacrihee) Lheburnan 
race, or as a father who divided his property between his sons in his own 
lifetime^ (Tai7. ^Tom, HL l,9,+) and as a man following the prescribed 
customs Br, 1, 8, 1). He is referred to as a king, the father of 

king Pururavas by l(|a,lhe father also of a king named SaryaU and of 
king Ik^vuku (the ancestor of the famous Solar dynasty of Ayodhya). 


1, K, P. Jayaswal, Afomi amf TSjnavftl^, 19A0, pajjiw. 

2, Jraroihtmk «tii i, a, c, f. ; v, t, (.) 

3^ anmal (ktRwti < •, ta;) 

atft: ^ nstit ('h. t ,t n, 11) 

4. na; rrwft(S, C, t, v) 
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ai^cl as anoiiited as kini^ by Prajapati Uimseti. Elc is said to have 
introduced the hrC’>s3crtncca and irUddims. He is credited with the 
* discovery* of Several V'cdic byinns. The designation of Sr&d\ih<t-detf<^ 
applied to Mantt in the Mohdbh&futa (XU, 121, 29) is reminiscent of 
the legend. The Ch&*tdotfy& Upaniiod states that its last seclton was 
hrst revealed to Kasyapa Prajapati by Brahini (Hiranyagarbha), who 
connnuTiSeated it to Mami. who broadcast it to mankind. In the Bhaga- 
oodplla the Lord (Bhagovtln) states that the was hrat com* 
municated by lilttt to Vivas vat, who commuiticated It to Mann, who 
pas'sed it on to Ik^vako. from whom * royal sages* derived it in 
succession from generation to generation (IV', 1-4)t till knowledge of 
it became lost to wen. The oft-rcpcated Vedic dictum—■' Whatever 
Matm has spoken is medicine —implies that Mann was ihe autlior of 
many injunctions or rales of conduct whose beneficial effects are 
testified to in the statement. That his practice created a precedent to 
be followed is signified in the passage in T aittifiya Sumhitd (Ifl, 1.9,4), 
which declares that he divided his property between ftis sons, or the 
slfika in the iVfnikfo (Ul, 4) which aRirms tiiat " according to the 
sacred law, inheritance goes without distinction to sons and daughters, 
as declareil by Mann Svdyambhuva at the beginning of treat bn, "5 
That the rale here ascribed to Manu is not only not found In 
Manu^fH bill h opposed to its rules of uihcritance, U irrelevant, 
as the point in the statement is that Manu was believed to be an 
authority mi the law. In tlie citations of ibc very words of Manu 
in Dharmas&tritSt in regard to mutually contradictory doctrines 
as wed as to doctrines for which there is no parallel in IfOfftirmrtV, 
we have to see (as Uuhlcr pointed out)* the beliefs in laws originally, 
laid down by Manu and the indisputability; of any dictum or practice 
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liiSLt could claim liis aulhoriiy. This is the spirit in wliich the very 
words of Mitnu {^.Vamirabt/nfir) are citc<I in Dharmasfitras, The 
Vedic legend of Manu’s invention of ir^ddka is explicitly stated thus 
in Apastamba: ''Formerly men aiul gods livol together in this world. 
Then Uic gods in reward for their sacrifices went to heaven^ but men 
were left behind. Tlitise men who perform sacrifices in the same 
manner as the gods dwell (after death) with the gods and Brahma 
in heaven. ?fow, seeing men Jeft behind, Wanu revealed this ceremony, 
which is designated by the word frdrfrf/m."* Gautama (XXl, 7) 
cites a rule tl^t is found in ItfaHutitirti (XI, 194-92, 104-105)3 Tlic 
Vedic text of the equal division of his property between his sons 
bj- Manu is mentioned by both Apastambafll, 14, 11) and Bandhayana 
(11, 3, 2). The anthority of Mann is s^pparcntly rtlif^d on by 
Eaudliayana for the sin of the father who keeps his daughter unmarried 
after she attains puberty (VJ, I. 13).3 V'aaistha lias several citations 
from or rcfercncca to Mann. Tlie legend of Mann's reveaBng the 
Ifditdha may !« compared to the declaration of Manit in Manujcjnrti 
that the ten sages, whom he created (1,37), created in their tom the 
manes for whom srMdhas are intended. 

Moru and the MattUbhOroia, 

The close affinity between the Great Epic and AftfuitMwrrf makes 
the occnrretice in it of the imme of Manu of special significance. 
Twenty-four citations from Manu occur in it. Of these, sixteen 
simply refer to a Mann, withont any descriptive epithet t one refers 
to an opinion of Manu Fricetasa to hb * account of tlte duties of 
kings' (rd/odAufimryw); seven ate ascribed to Manu SvayambUuva, 
and they relate to ordinary smfo topics. The Epic makes Manu 
Vaiyasvata. the hero of the Deluge. He is said, in anoUicf legend in 
the Epic, to have been given by the Creator a sword which contained 
Dharma within it (dhanna^iforbha). Me was to protect ait creatures 


1, fiira4»q«tT 5<I , wu (jgunj 1 ^ 
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The reference is to the three first mafiafintuk/it, us defined in 
IX, 235 and Xi, Sfi. 
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with this sword. As Manu is a Icings, his r«eeiv[n|'this sword is a 
symbol of his beiitg vested with the iwwcr of punishment, and it recatts 
tlie simitar legend (f.e. of the crestlon by Brabninof Da^da or Punish¬ 
ment) and of the king being made to wield his rcHl ({/onda-dAoroJ, 
Tlic Bhagfw&d^td refers to tlie 'four Manus' (cafedro A/miot'a^), 
The Furanos detxlop the lists of Manus and mate them out to be 
fourteen in all, each of whom is 'regent* of a vast tinjc-cyele 
(Mt<itti/a*F/arA). Of them six have already ruled, with seven more 
^t to come before the kidpa is flnisheiL Of these, the SvSyaiitbhuva 
is the first, and Fore^ort'ala, the regent of o«r time, is the seventh. 
The six are descendants of the first Many and are 

named respectively Svarocisa, Ant lama, Tamasa, Kaivata, Cak?ui^ 
and Vaivasvata {i, 6]>63}. Svayambhuva daims (t, J3) to itavc been 
created hy Viraf and to have himself created ten sages (Marici, 
Atri, Angiras, Pulasiya, Kraiu, Praectos* Vasi?lha, Bhrgu and 
Narada) who, in titm, created seven (?) other Manus (1, 36), It v^'ill 
be noted that PracaUsa Manu, whose dicta on ru/Ui/futrmo ate quoted 
in the MuhAbkHtata, is not In the Eist of seven or fourteen Manus, but 
among the ten sages, who created the Manus, hut a Manu created by 
him would ht FriUiiasa Manu, In the account of the Creation given 
briefly In ^fatmsmrti (I, 1-110), and roorc fully in die Purdnas, vast 
time-cycles of the duration of many billions of human years are men¬ 
tioned, for each of wbldi a Manu is creator and guardian. Be not 
only creates all animals, plants, etc., but makes regulations for them. 

Manu Svayambliuva composed (he institutes of sacred law that pass 
by his name in order to settle clearly the duties of the Brahmana and 
those of otlier castes." (1,102). ^Thc vantadhartitas arc therefore 
held to rest uUimatety on divine sanction, and their institution is also 
the W'ork of Divinity. The task of Svayambhuva Manu was to 
declare the duties laid down by the Supreme Bdcg. The ultimate 
sanction for the dbarma outlined in .UutjHsinrti is thus held to rest on 
God, who is also (according to the Parus^kta and its p,<traphra5e in 
■WuiHfjKjrti, T. 87) the author of the Tfarnas, each var^fo having been 
bom from a part of bis divine person.* For each cosmic period or 
m&nrantaro, the Manu of the epoch is the expounder rather tlion 
originator of the system of the Urn verse and Its r eg ula liens. 
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IminortaUty is postufated in the Furores for all Ihc Maoust and 
the orifmal sages who were ercatetl by Svayambhuva Mattu. It makes 
them the eternal cuetodians of iradttion and the appointed regulators 
of laws, "Tile knowers and doers of £?/Kir»»(o, well-instructed and 
distinguished bej’Ond others, who remained behind at the end of the 
previous waNS'outora and now stay on in the world cycle, in order to 
maintain unbroken this chain of worlds, kingdoms and races, and to 
preserve the ancient <f/ioriK<t from falling into decay and ruin, by 
constantly instructing the newly created in their duties—these arc the 
Manus and the seven sages. Out of his memory of past ages, our 
Manu declared the DhiirmaiSstra suited for the present cycle.'*^ 
The Manus of past monvintteras do not pass away, and the Manus of 
tlie future arc already bom and await the lime for their assumption of 
regentship. Tlie word * Mann ’ is therefore, as has been pointed out 
by McHhatithi, the name of an office rather than of a person. An 
unbroken tradition is niaintained by the succession of Manus, and the 
chief function of a Uanii is to keep it up. The work of ihe first Manu 
continues In that of the seventh, Vaivasvata, who goverua the current 
fiuJpirrmfaro. This is why .Wonujotirti claims to be revealed by the 
original Manu of this ktilfta, even though It Is Intended for those under 
the sway of his !!cvent]i successor. To support the infallibility of the 
original Manu, whose dicta are held to be contained in the present 
smrti, he is referred to as onmbeltnt (H, ^)> as identical with Agni, 
Indra, Vayu and tlie Eternal Brahman, (Xll, 125) and as a king who 
gained sovereignty by righteousness. The ultimate source of all 
knowledge and all rules is the Veda (VII, 42), Ali that Matin s^ys 
must be regarded as contained In the Veda. Bfhaspati declares tliat 
prc-eniinence is due to Manuks work on dharttto because it is filled 
w'ith the Veda, and any smrti opposed to the sense of Manu is 
not esteemed.^ 

The tttea of Protfresi. 

In the tradition thus recorded, it is explained that eaclt ^aif>a 
repeats what Happened in a previous kalpo, and there is continuity in 
tradition between manoUHtord and maiwantara. What we crudely 
call ‘creation* is in the Hindu view but the systole and diastole of the 
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Universe, iU evolttttoii and involution, coming up after a nmhd-prataya 
and proceeding to another such dissolution. Within a manvantara wc 
have vast cyctes of lime known as yugas, which form a fiuarletteof 
tapering lengtlis of years lor each of the four and of diminishing virtue. 
Tlie first ts the Golden Age and the last the Iron Age, ' the age o£ 
Kali/ W't are now in it. The regulations that are made arc provi¬ 
dentially devised to suit the conditions of each age. Men were not only 
more virtuous in the earlier ages than in the later, but they were more 
long-lived. Their powers of overcoming the drag of sin were greater. 
The rules that are suited to one age may be unsnited to others. This 
is picturesquely stated in the dictum that for each age there is force 
in one ^rtdamiuaiintf moraj quality or action, cu., austerity 
in the first age, divine knowledge (/lidda) in the second, sacrifices 
(yajSo) in the thin] and charitable gifts {ddna} in the last. The 
implication is not that one alone has to be practiseil m an age, 
hut that all are prescribed for all time, the one indicated for a parti¬ 
cular age leaving more power in overcoming the defects of men 
in that epoch. In western countries the Golden Age tvas put iit the 
remote past. In Hindu belief the Golden Age is both in the past and 
in the future, because the Age of Iron must, in the unending cycle 
of ages, be succeeded by the Golden Age, Another implication of the 
yitga theory is that duties are adjustable to circumstances. They 
are not to be changed by human volition. Dififerent modes and 
morals are divinely indicated for each period. Diminishing power 
makes si impracticable for the degenerate men of a later age to hear 
the moral strain of the earlier. Hence many rules that are found 
in smrtis even now are tu be rejected on the ground that they refer 
to another age {yugdnlara-vifnyatfi). The permission or duty to slay 
a manifest assassin, even if he is a Brdhmana, which we find in the same 
sitjrtis which prescribe Brahdmana immtiniiy from capital senteoce. is 
dismissed as siiiterl not to the present age but to a former.^ The theory of 
■ age-contraction' (yffgii-/jrdJO} implies not merely a diminishing length 
for each yuga but a corresponding diminution, in longevity, strength 
and slamina for tliose who live in it. In course of time, tliis doctrine 
(of which the germs are found In Manusmriii was developed by later 
srartis and commentators into a long list of nearly fifty-five forbidden 
usages of iCatiyuga (Kalivartya}. Tlie first digest in which the 
enunciation and enumeration occur is the .^mrtyartlmsSra of ^ridliara 
(c. I20t) A.D,) hut the ideas arc in the <?er»« even in the dfa/nf- 


l. See my paper on or the Right of Private Defence 

in DhartnaiSstra" in the JTiieA®! liaya PmtnUiiiim V’eltunt, 1946, pp, 

196-232. 
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hkHrata and Mnnusnirti, The idea i& that tnereatsing wealcneds, pihysical 
and splrittjah demands relaxation of rules in favour of those wito live 
in the later ages. The recotninendatjon of gifts (tfdna) and faith 
m preference 10 ynjiln (atcriGce) and prSyuicUta (ex- 
piatoiy penance or rite), the adoption of the prindpte of substitution 
(^rstiTJi'd/ii}, by which in the absence of anything tliat is prescribed a 
substitute for it can be used instead (in a Ayrrhropenance, for example, 
a money ^ft to the person who b supposed eitlierlo do the penance in 
the ptacc of ihe donor or to take over the demerit for wlircfa the bfccftro 
is indicated) and a recoramendatian to drop certain institutions or 
ceremonies on the ground that they are unsiiited to the growing 
Tveakness of Kt^iyuga (^ofit’or/ya) are illustrations of the action of the 
principle. Under the prineipte, women and SudraB( owing to their physical 
and spiritual weakness) are given lighter penances and easier means of 
attaining the same results as men of higher castes.. We find it already 
in operation in the dtstiDCtion between dti/o (twice*bom caste) and 
$udra and Ihe literature open to each class. The famous rule of 
blanu (11, 24)t whieli permits a Sudra to live anywhere (i.e,. in 
regions in which a dvija is not allowed to live) is an instance in point. 
So is the rule of Manu (X, 126)® that a Sudra docs not commit any 
offence entailing loss of caste, by eating garlic, or drinking wine. 
The religious instruction that a dvija aetjuircs painfully through a long 
period of studentship, the Sudra can get by heariug recitations of 
the epics and PHt&Has. The iibka which indicates for each yttgn a 
special dharmo-pravaiicka, which occurs in PardiararHir/t^ and is 
ascriliedby the /fedruro/Mu to Bfhaspati (‘in KrlayutjQ the duties to be 
foibwed are those laid down hy Msnu, in TteiQ-yaga hy Gnutanja, in 
Dvaparii^ytiga by Sahkha-Likhita and in the Kaltyngn by PatOiara- 
rmyti ) Js j^jt a denial of ihe value of <tlt smflts (including 
.Ifauitrmfri) in off ages, but a recommendation of one specific rmyft 
for the A'd/tyuget, that of Parisara, who lias bid down (I, 33) 
that the Iwice-bom in every yu&a only reflect the dhanna standard of 
that age, and cannot bo rcproaclicd for k,-* The sacrifice of cows 
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znd many dubious acts done m ages of the past, which now perplex 
usi are exptajited away hy the principte that such acts did not bring 
misfortune t« those who did them in the ages long past Iccaiise of the 
* power of their superior lustre' (tejoviie^a) which cnabJcd them to 
overcome the bad effects. A married woman has many domestic duties 
which stand in tlic way of Iitr performing numerous ira/or (vows) 
involving starvation and other austerities, ^=’a^a^u^a (IV, t7) prohibits 
them for married womeni. The Sudra may clear himself of the 
effects of a sin by a mere gift, instead of doing the ehl«>Tate 
penances that are prescribed for dxdjas (Vf. 51) s The idea is 
different from that which Uys on a Wng a personal duty to enforce 
Dhantta on all bis subjects. As be does it well or ill, his epoch 
b^mes analogous to a Golden Age or the reverse, and it is 
signified by such expressions as the much mistmderstood dictum of the 
Mahabhama ('SiU. 6% m)^raja kMasya tSranam (the king is the 
ertttor of the age) or of the ^wiroaifi (IV f. 90 ff>^y«^opratartoJto 
rSjS (the king starts the age).3 Acting under the sanction allowed 
to the conventions of those learned in Dharnia (darmafiliisantaya), a 
number of ccfcraonitB, whtdi seem to be beyond the capacity of 
the men of our times, or practice* that arc abhorrent to our 
sense of right, (like the leviratc or niyoga} arc placed outside the duty 
enjoined for those in KaUyuga, In Manustnfti, is treated as 

an existing practice, and sons by the device art namwl and dealt with 
for tnhentauce. but the institution is explicitly condemned (iX.tHrde) 
for dvijits. Manu mentions that this ‘ptiin dJtarma' (■ morals of 
the farmyard') had been in vogue in the days of a bad king 
of Uic remote paat,^ in whose time the dread mongrclisrn (riiriia- 
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jtpmJtarci) became ccnnmon. Bfliaspati (p, 194) explains Mann's 
posubii in condtfinning ifac lev [rate, after mentioning its GOiitinuance, as 
due to llic view that in the first two ages {Krta and Treffi) men were 
endowed with power spriitgiog from their austerity and learning, of 
whicii titosc of D'tfUpara ;ind ages .ire bekingi resulting in lack of 
power to overcome coosoquciices of the acts.^ 

Among modeni writers there is a disposition to commend the rules 
of A’<ifizJiir;yn on the score of their being progressive. The ancient attitude 
to tltem is fundamentally diilerent from the modern. The practices, 
which (though upheld by smrft) are treated as unsuited to our degene¬ 
rate age» are also condemned but as wanting in authority. By 
the convention of the elect (dAarwa/iTo-Jdnmya) they arc considered 
as beyond the stir inking strength and stmiiina (physical and moral) of 
our limes. Every one of the practices, whose diKorrtinuance is urged 
under this rule of Kaiivarjya^ will not appeal to a social reformer. 
Thus, auiung the practices that are to be dropped are the remarriageof 
widows, intercaste ontdorrin marriages and sea voyages. Iheir rejec¬ 
tion in the modem view, is not only unprogressive but reactionary. 
The rejected items arc not on a par with other inhibited practices 
like human sacrifice, religious suicide, drioking of spirits, pious 
improvidence (oi^^Attanika}' and needless asceticism. It is puaaling to 
sec both humane and retrograde customs, rejected on the same 
piincipte In JCalivarjya 1 

The modem difficulty in apprtdaiiug die constituents of A'alf- 
var/ya, and in reconciling the progressive and reactionary elements in it, 
arises from lack of understanding of fundamental differences of 
outlook, leading to the adoption of altogether different scales of values. 
Like 3 modem thinker, the ancient Hindu aimed at the good of the 
world (fokomm^rciAa) and put a premium on unseffish, altruistic work. 
He atuclicd equal iniportaxiee to provision of charitable works of 
public utility (pfiria) as to ritual sacriliecs (U|d), In modem estima* 
tion, the aim of social advance is to secure the maximum of increase 
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in wealth atid the niatcriivl objects of wctKbciiig, an increase in 
oiir knowledge of the secrets of nature and greater command 
over nature's forces, with wider a^{}ltcation of science lo war ant! 
industry. Our standards are material and largely external. The 
old Indian belief was different. TIte contrast between Uie East and the 
VVest comes out in many w.T,y 3 , even on a superficial comparison. 
Religion dominates atl Indian ideas. While happiness (in a Hedonistic 
sense) is the Western criterion, duty is iho Indian. In the Indian 
view man is a soid disguised in a body. The body perishes but 
the indweUcr, the 'Self', survives eternally. What fj 'good'is not 
wUat stents ' good * to the perishable but is 'good' to the imperishabte. 
Worldly prosperity is no index of m.an‘s advance. It is delusive, and 
ts d.rifrh demoniac, not daivl, divine. Indian thought thinks not m 
terms of countries, nations or peoples, but of the imiverse ; not of 
the short span of human life but of eternity. The only advance that is 
real and lasting is the spiritual, tlie 'ascent,* of tlic self. An atlv.aticc 
in spiritunitty coupled with one in morals, is the real indcK of progress. 
The self (oinitwi) has a goal so remote in Time iliat it is invisible, ami 
is gained Uy conquest of the trend to rc^birth (and all that it implies) 
and tlie ultimate approacli to and merger in the Supreme. Nothing 
that is thought, felt or done Is lost ; alt make a permanent impression, 
and their effects cling to tjie self tJirough Time. Tlie supreme purpose 
of ihose who enjoy a vision that is denied to ordinary folk is to 
indicate the ways in whicli the ultimate goal can be reached. Anything 
that makes his approadr to the distant goal easier, quicker and 
ruorc certain fa what one should do; anything that retards it is 
what one must avoid. Tlie cutaloguc of duties, wliich constitute 
Dtnsrmaidstrn, is intended to help In the atlainmenl of this cud. The 
purpose of social organixatton, and the dtsciplinct! life of the 
iUramas have also the same aim. The appointed meons arc ntatuly 
disciplinary, and the inculcation of standards of value dilTercnt from 
tnir present day scales, They take note of ihe strength and'weakness of 
every person and appoint means suited to each. They are integr.iLted 
lo a complete philosophy, and the declaration of Llicir derivation from 
a divine source is only an emphatic way of asserting rhetr supreme 
necessity for the uplift of the scli. DbananS^stra and Dariiittai&strti 
(philosophy) share this aim, and their prcsctipitons arc the same, 
with stress on the superior validity of one or anotlicr means uf 
grace. They agree in indicating the wayslo the goal hy the broad 
roads of T&ga^ Bhfikii, Karma and/fiawa. Leaving aside the precise 
definitions in llic darJanas^ tiic purpose of die four may he stated to be 
the training of the mind, the heart and activity, and their subhinalion. 
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T}ie melhods of approach in «mrti anU philosophy to ihc means 
of atiaiiniicnt of iht end differ . A smrii merely descrilieS the inodes 
and iiidtcaies ihv Ourllnca ol rhe processes or technique of each ; the 
i/ar^atia eicpounds tiie principles an d supports them by reference to 
reason as well as scriptural authority. When philosophical sdietncs 
were elaborated for study and differentiated from one another, 
antagonism, or atleast iuhereoi: rivalry, was postulated between them. 
Tins seemed ghvious by the stressing of Its own mode of rcalieatJon 
by each darijua. It is otherwise in a arurtl. Its approach is 
synthetic and inclusive, with an emphasis naturally on Torino, in the 
sense of boili mural duty and en]oJned rites, as they accord best with 
llie concept of /JAorruo based on ^edte injunction. With the exception 
of the BftaktimSr^a, we find the otlicr three in Afaniumrti. Indian 
thought realizes that the self has a body, which is tiable to weakness 
and teniptation and needs to be trained. The apprtqirtate training to 
enable it to reach its goal is behind the constitution and rules of every 
varna and every dframo. Discipline is the common denominator of all 
tite rules and liie entire system of vorndirdMio-dAormo, It is the uni¬ 
versal regubtor, rieasute, if it is not coarse and docs no^ retard the 
progress of the self, is pcrimssiblt. Aimless asceticism Is not the 
leaching of DAarnia. Higher ends and Tneans must prevail over lower. 
Acute study and knowledge of the relations between tnind and Ixidy 
and between man and hia environment, and of the physical bases of 
intellectual and spiritual life, are behind the meticulous 
regulation of such ihings as time for connubial intercourse, continence 
of man and woman, lawful and forbidden food and drink, clothing, 
ilic quontiry and type of nourishment that is permissible to different 
persons, the modes of life for diffemni persons according to their 
adAikHra (duty or function), the amusements that are lawful, and 
the detailed code of vlliics and etiquette. In Indian belief a person's 
relations extend both verticaJly and horizontally, In space as welt as in 
time. He is a link between ancestors, and descendants. Man is 
midway between the suh-Luman and super-human worlds. Tlicre is 
belief in the intcr-conncctioti between action in one plane and in 
otneta. Such relationship has to be conceived as not of two, or 
even three dimensions but of many. 0>3mic rdationshipa defy 
liuman •■malysis. Their realization is either intuitive or empirical. 
Wliat the sages have said is based on botlu The wide scope given to 
the inluUion of the erudiic and the elect (not of the half-human or 
savage being) in the determinatiem of OAarnia —ranging from 
spiritual to civic duties—is due to the hypothesis of the reliability of 
the intuitions of such persons. Since the vehicles in which the self 
can march to tltc goal are the body and the mind, both have been 
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subjected to tniensive study by the framets of the rules of Dftarma. 
It is not only in the roles for the observation of the cotiduct of wit¬ 
nesses in dii enqiiity or in those for the determination of [wrsons fit to be 
chosen as partners in marriage that wc find proof of profound study, 
and of emiuncism which has been translated into tradition. We find 
it also in a study of scx-bdiaviour. of.the psychology of adolescence 
and of those who have reached the ctitnaccertc* and of the reaction 
of function on menial content and disposition. Details, which look 
wearisome, when crudely translated and superficially sludted, will be 
found to be based on time-worn experience. In every detail or 
rule, there is only one aim : liow to come nearer the attainment 
of the ntwtwiHUi tonunif and how to conserve the spiritual 
strengthj overcome weakness, and Uft up the self. Whether in any 
specified condition or circumstance tlie path of activity (pravriti) 
or that of renunciation {ninrKt) is the better, and whether one may 
be satisfied with being raised by good deeds or scrupulous attention to 
enjoined rites to the W»o£r(t-WjfftJii of the world of the gods, or should 
aim higher^ are matters that come within the scope of D/mrjiiafiffm. 
It w-ill be noticed that a phaia (result) is specified for every act, good 
or bad, and for every omission of enjoined duty that is imexpiattd. 
Their enmneration in a stupti is wearisome to a modem reader. But 
for one who knows DharmaJUstra and looks to it for guidance, they 
arc of great significance. So are the catalogues of sins, and of the 
means of expiation of smi. In general, a sin springs cither from an 
iiifringenient of enjoined duty {Dkitrma) or the omtSMon of a duly 
that is imposed on a person. The ways of ovcrcomitig sins are seven : 
by undergoing suilcrtng, cither as the natural conflcqucnce of the 
offence Or otherwise, by undergoing civil penalties (since punishment 
purifies), by post-mortuary suffering in other worlds ('Hells'), by 
counttr\'aiIing measures which create a stock of merit to balance the 
sins (as by charity, pilgrimages penances, austerities, vows, A/a«M, Xf, 
236-240), by prayers and ritual, by penitence and public confession (e.^,, 
MamsmrH, XI, 228-233) and above alt by leading a life of virtue pid 
unsdfishness. There is the belief that in determining hb future birdj 
a man's actions in tins life have a decisive influence. The recital of 
the forms which various offenders assume in the next incarnation, 
which U wearisome for us to read, is part of a smrti, for, it was part 
of the wide-spread belief of the times, 

The mistakes dial arc usually made by niotlcrn students of 
DfiarmitiastTQ are mainly two: they judge the ideas and belief of 
otljer days by those of thdr own ; they do not often appreciate 
the rationale behind injunctioDs or institutions that do not appeal 
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to tlienr. Thu'e Is also the tcmp^t superiority or roadescension 
whkii IS dilTieiiU to overcome, and tvhidi makes a modern student 
mis^ the significance of what sympathetic undersUnding might reveal. 
These are sins against riac historic spirit, often committed, tike common 
sills, iu the name of the virtues they transgress. The combined effect 
of these is not only insnUiclent understanding or inaccurate perception 
of the value and meaning of rules or institutions and their effects, 
hut application of faulty methods of teatnal crittcism. 

Tliougii a smi'ti is not expected to prove a work of philosophy 
or theology, and expound a complete scheme of life, it must he based 
on the acceptance of one. It must have a metaphysical background. 
Id Hindu belief, all wlsdoin and ah knowledge arc contained in the 
Veda. To cliairenge the omniscience of (he Veda is impiety and 
exposes the doubter to the charge of heresy. No amount of doctrinal 
divergence wilt make a Hindu a heretic, if he does not deny 
this. If he does. lie is a heretic (tvi/0'4>i!Ayd^ vedi^niitdaka'), and 
an atheist (ndJlif'a). The highest compliment that can be paid to 
anV canonical woric is to describe it as containing the cream of the 
Veda. Tiic pwr&tiaSt the epics and smftl? claim to be so. Tlie 
wisdom of the V'cda knot to 1^ gathered from a superficial understand' 
iDg of its verbal meaning, though to know even that Is better than 
learning the Veda only by rote. It is ilie proud dLattn of Manusnirti 
(II, 7) that all the duties dcscrilied by it are based on the Veda, for 
its'author' Manu was omniscient (iarvajfiSttamayo fit It is 

unnecessary to try to find a passage is the V'cda for every statement in 
MatfHimrii. it is in the sense of the Veda as expauded in iViMiii and 
Purina that its source may he found. The two types of iiterature arc 
among the springs of tradition and duty. They are the records 
of cprrniV history, tti a sense more profound than and different from 
our conception of world history. They deal with the rhylltmic swing 
of the coming and going out of Being (prjtffifi and nt77-fri). Their 
concern is not merely with the story of short-lived generations of 
men, which pass away far too quieddy, or with the geticalogy and 
story of regal tines. Creation, dissolution and the ages Of the world 
are not less, in fact more, their concern. History (limited to 
what it now is) is tlie story more of the bodies thiiu of the souls oE 
men. The body dies hut the souJ. the self, is immortal Death is 
not extinction. To know the story of one cycle of time is to know all, 
because the repetition of the cycles stretches from infinity to infinity. 
Seen against the backgroimd of tlic story of Cosmos, the struggles and 
the rise and fail of empires and dominions seem petty and futile. The 
great conquerors and kings have passed away. The author of the 
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Visnupura^a tepeats tn ringing words the disapplntmenl of the 
Study of hiiman or dynastic history, that It has retailed, and condemns 
it as the I'antiy of vanities,* Wlmt survive are not the body and 
perishatde institutions, but the fru^y^ or pspd. merit or sin, that 
resutt from action (turnio) and that adhere to the self till it is 
absorbed. The most practical of studies will therefore be that which 
enabics tlic self to transcend its obstacles and reach its goal Among 
the ways discovered for realizing it is the putsuit of duly (Dbarnta). 
Intuition of it is enshrined in the Veda and cognate literature, from 
which Manu's work and others of the kind must, according to Hindu 
belief, be intei^rcted. 


This is tlic reason why (without any trace of self •conscious¬ 
ness) A/airtr^mrlf prescribes its own study for the teachers and 
custodians of knowledge and tradition, n>., the Hraltma^s2 if the 
wisdom of ihc teacher, who by example and precept, by instruction 
and practice, guides the lives of tljose whom he is appointed to train, 
is ensured, then that of the conuuunity is safeguarded. He who 
learns the smyti must be already erudite (vidvSn), He must be a man 
of austere righteousness ^ ^ fo,. (conduct) is the transcendent 

hw* {atdrah paramo dharmah) wiiether it is in lianuony with 
what is enjoined by the Veda or the smni. The man who Is soulful 
(atamovan} should conform to the highest inadiiioti in his own conduct, 
le.f adherence to principles, Manumrti is comprehensive, for in it 
has been stated -* the good and bad qualities of human actions and 
the immemorial rules of conduct (iak>alah SeSroh) to be followed by 
all the four irUfMOj" (1. 107).fi It details the avadhama of every on^ 
By daily study of it and by teaching it daily a learned Brahmana will 
increase social welfare and his powers of understanding, cam fame 
and attain longevity and ulrimatcly supreme bliss (jJfi-irfjfdfam 
param). The student of ilfantrjmrri ij further said to sanctify his 
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ancestors for seven generations and his descendants for seven geaieraj' 
tions.^ "He alone merits the whole earth" apt so arhati, 

r, 105). He who studies the work diltgendy and lives up to its luiiinc- 
tions is untaintcil by sin, from thought, word or deed (1. 104).* The 
daily recitation of the work will ensure virtuous conduct and the 
attainment of all otve’* wishes (XU, 126).® It is noteworiby that 
white the earlier statements are made of the ifochfr, who has to be 
a Brahmapa (as the smrli is like a Veda, which a Brfthmana alone 
can teodij, the fmits of ^ly recitation are proinised to all the twice- 
born (dri/tf). The same destiny is held out to the diligent teacher 
of 3fditujmf'ti as to the OrShmana who combioes austerity and Vedic 
learning (Xll, KH).'* It k only those who know ihdr own duties 
and the duties ol others that are cfHcieni wardens of society. It 
is in this sense, and not in that of upholding (as suggested by Dr, 
K.P, Jayaswal) the Sunga usurpation, which contravened the 
fundamenial t'or^ta^/iortMa as well as the samanya-dharma laid down 
by himself, that Manu declared : ''Command of armies, royal 
authority, the office of judge and sovereignty of the whole world he 
only deUrves who knows the Veda science (tvdoSSstreevit XU, 
lOO).* The source of all dharma is the Veda, and he who has 
mastered the Veda, is a master of Dharma lore. As alt dvijas arc 
entitled to a knowledge of the Veda, and it is upto one of the second 
and third var^ta to attain (as King Janaka did) mastery of the Veda 
the glorificatory statement will apply equally to him. It is in essence 
only a magniJicalion of Dharma and its revealed source. 

Traditions of the erfpfn of Martusmrti. 

The present text of Jlfanufinrti is divided into twelve books of 
unequal length, and comprises 2605 ^lokas. It is the largest smfti 
extant. It gives a short enumeration of its chief titles or topics at the 
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cod of the book fl, lll-ltS), which talUea with ikc actual contents. 
Tttj£ siKciTication of contents was obviousl>' intended to prevent the 
incorporation of otlicr subjecifr. This practice ts not unusual; for 
example the Anhas&stra of ICauiilya gives a vi^a^a*nifdtia at the 
eotnmcncerocnt of the ‘work4 In later timeSj, ever>‘ nibaudha (digest 
of Dh<trm<ti&rtnty followed the practice. The oldest extant comiticn* 
tary on the snifti is that of Medhdtithi. who lived probably in the 9th 
century A.D,, about two ocnlurics after Asahaya, wliosc conunentary 
on iVfniiurmi'ii has not survived. Other conimenlarfes on the amrii 
seem to have existed in the days of Mcdhatitlii, which arc also lost 
(c.jf., Bh^urii Bhartf-yajna) and the text seems to have been settled 
before tbttr time. It is almost identical with that which later 
commentators followed, and which now passes as AfaiiWJMifff. We 
have in iJie verses of Brhaspati a check on the doctrines of Tirlanu, and 
the reconstructed BrhaspaU^ confirms the text of Maim which lias 
come down to us. it has undoubtedly been deemed autltentic for 
over fifteen centuries avteaat. *’ No one can doubt for a moiucnt that 
the extant Manusmrti was an authoritative work in the seventh 

century."® 

The work gives an account of its own derivation, its contents 
were communicated by Brahma to Manu Svayarobhuva, the /itsi Manu, 
who taught llicm to the ten sages who were appointed by bim to 
create living beings (It dS, 58), Manu bad himself composed the idjfra, 
and when he was approached by the sages to Jedarc Ihc eternal laws, 
he commissioned his mind-bom son aotS disripit Bhygu (one of the 
ten sages) to recite the laws to the other sages. It is therefore in the 
form of a monologue by fllirgu. occasionally interrupted by the sages, 
who ask for duddation of some points (V, 1-3:X11, 1 ’2), The implica¬ 
tion is that the substance of the original composition of Manu was 
conveyed by Bhfgu practically in Manu's words, Tlierc are eighteen 
instances in which Bbrgu cites the actual words of Manu, and they 
In seven out of the twelve books.® The subjects dealt wilh 
in these citations are not however of sudt importance or uniqueness 
as to demand the very words of Manii, The description of the quola- 
tbna as the actual words of Manu has no special significance, except 
as implying that the rest of the work represents a paraphrase or 
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condcnsatio'.i of the origtaal tomposition of Manu. US' atilhoritatire- 
nees is e<iua] lo that oi the origbaL a4 it recited in the presence 
of tlie semt-ilivine author. An invocatory flotia.t which is found 
in some editions of Manusmfti, has te<] to the explanation that the 
tc« of the sniriL, as we now have It, is the reproduction of what was 
recited hy a pnpii of who must have been atnong those lo 

whom the work was taught by that sage. 

Tile significant points in Uie traditbitr wbidi rests on statements 
in the stnrti itseifi are ; firstly', it cootabs the Z^Atima laid down 
by the Supreme Being and taught to Mtuiu Svayambhuva in (he 
beginning of this cosmic cycle (^a/pa), billions of years ago ; 
secondly, its authentldiy and authority are vouched for by the legend 
that it was recited in the presence of Manu himself, by a pupil 
deputed to recite it before sages vvho wisbed to get the revealed law 
from tbe fountain bead ; and, in its present form it represents the third 
or fourth version of the ongtnaJ divine dictation. Apart from Mann's 
own declaration that lie had received the taw from the Supreme Being 
(as a guide tutus own regentship and that of future Manus), at the 
very treginning of things, the supreme authority that attaches to 
Manu's work is rejected io the Vedic atateioenls commending all 
that Manu said, in tbcclaitn to omniscience made by Manu himself and 
in the dicta of Bfluspall and iViigtras that no rules opposed to those 
of Manu have validity. 

There is evidence in 3/ann.fiJirft itself which seems to go against 
the ciaUi] it makes to so remote an antiquity. There are references in 
it to the Vedas, Vedaiigas, Dhamaiisira (^' Dharmasastra is Smrtt”, 
11, 10), works on Dharin<$ {dharmoSdsironi}, khita of the V'eda (e^., 
^fis^^/n), hbtortes the epics (itf/idro) and the purSnas, 

which the performer of a Jraddha i$ asked to recite for the benefit 
of the manes (111, 255),* the experts to Mimamsa (niTruduiroka), 
and etymology (nmnitfo) as wdl as he who can recite Ditarma- 
iistra {dharnta-psiaka) and the logician (htluka), wlto are among 
those required to constitute the ^onVorf (.Xll, III),* to the opinions 
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of authoritiw on Dharma like Atri. Gawwma {-son of Otitbya'), 
baunaka and Bbrg«< as to when a Braknta^ who marrits a 
woman becomes on outcaste (llL 16),* to the teachings of Vikhanas 
Cwho ii said to have Jaiddown tlic rules for hermits, (VL 21)« and 
to the rate of interest tuced by Vasi^lha (VllL 140), ivltich is given 
in the extant amrti of Vaaistha (11. 51) 3 Of these, three (Atri 
Va_s4tha and Blifgu) are among the ten great sages created by Menu 
Svayambhuva, who t» turn created the seven Manus (1,35-56).^ 
There are alJusioui to heresy, heretics and heretical books^ and to 
*■ despicable systems of phibsophy not fotindtd on the Vedas" 
(XII. 95J 6 There are references to the aihcbt (tidrh'jta)'^, atheism 
(nasiikyam)^ kingdoms over-run by aibeisls® (nistikakrintam 
riff ram) and Srahmaiias who are atheists W. The caviller of the 
Vedas and works on duty composed by thos e wlio 

deny the Veda {Vtda-bshydh siartayalt)^ are mentioned, a descripdon 
that might appear to fit the yinoya pifaka and Abhidatitmapifaka of 
the Buddhists. Divergences of doctrine arc alluded lo, option on 
the disposal of the irdddha-pht^ai^i the relative claims of the * soil' 
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and Ihe • and to ihe inicrpretatioii of Lht term bhartr or lord in 

relation to a iaihcr'i rights over a ion.^ 

Such altufttons and references will appear incongruous b a work 
which ciaim^ to represent the dicta of the • father of mankind ' and to 
be incompatible with the prime’t'al age of the law emanating from 
him. It is noteworthy that tliis aspect has not struck the acute 
commentators on Jl/arMJrtjfff or later Hindu writerSt who have 
accepted without question the legend of its origin and its paramount 
authority. We* who do not ^ttre the faith In these, will sec kt such 
references only proof of the composition of the entire work in an 
age in which such knowleilge of the matters or ])ersons aUiided to 
would have been natural, and in which divergences of view might be 
predicated along with heresy tn its many forms. It is otherwise 
with the scholiasts. Omniscience is claimed by Manu for himself, 
and it is adiiiitie<l by the orthodox, among whom tJie commentators 
on Afanttsmrii ami writers on Dliarma would be clitssed. Omniscience 
implies a knowledge of die past as well as of the present and tlte 
future. A work on Dhanno has to lay down the conduct appropriate 
to epochs in wbldi Dbortiia decays, and heresy becomes rampant as 
well as schismatic views, further, the theory of the repeiiibn of tlic 
features of cadi cyclic period of creation in all future cycles, would 
make the memory of Manu of the past degeneracy an indication of 
future decadence. Indian coirnnentators (like Sahara, ViSv.'irupa and 
Mcdhatithi) are acute and critical by nature, and are not likely to 
overlook obvious incotistsLencies. Medliatithi, lor instance, did not 
seem to have held the view (as poinied out by Dr. Jayaswal)^ that 
alt that is found in .'IfortU'.riH/'ti represents the very words of die divine 
sage. He refers to the autiior as " a man named Manu” (.V/nn«r 
nitmo kascit 1. i 

Besides the story of its origin that J'/aiiustitf/i itself furnishes 
there are other legends, which bring a work of Manu on Z>koritjo among 
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those divinely composed on tbc pttra^arlfia^. Thus the MahabOrata t 
gives two accounts. In one Uic Supretne Being is sitid to li;ivc 
composed a huge work on Dharma which was sumnwrized sucecssivcly 
by Manu Svayambuva, Ulanas and Eirhaspatt. In she other legend 
Brahma is credited with the composition of a work in a hundred 
thousand chapters, tvhicit dealt with Dftarnt<u .^rtfia and. Kdmat and 
this ivas successively abridged into lUOOO, 5,BOO. 3000 and LOGO 
ekaptrrs by V'i^alaksa (Siva), ItHtra. Bfihudantaka, Sfhaspati and 
Usanas. A simitar tradition as regards ECamasastra^along with works on 
ttie other two purufSriiids is given hy Vatsyayana.'* Tiie introduction 
10 one version of PiSmdaimrti states that *■ holy Manu" composed a 
book in 100.000 slokas and ItOSOdiapicrs and delivered it to ilie sago 
Marada. Kedecting that so huge a work could not be remembered by 
moriats. Ndrada eondensed it into 12,000 ^lokas, and detiveted the 
abridgement to Markaudeya, who reduced it to 8.000 ^lokas, and 
delivered the abridgement to Sumati, son of Bhrgu, who realising that 
the longevity oi men had been reituccd in the transit of the ages, 
reduced the work still further to dOQO slohas. The last abridgement 
is meant for moriab. %vhite the original work still extsis in the worlds 
of gods and superhuiiiau beings. The extant NitradfisiHTti (to which 
this preface is attached) claims to he the ninth book of the original 
(in twelve thousand verses,i that Nrir.ada had eomtrosed. The 
present text of llie Smrti is about a thousand slokas long, and deals 
only with law proper, and the claim seems to be supported.^ 
The approximation of the lengtli assigned to Bhargava Siimati’s 
version of the extant .\fanusmfli makes Dr. Jayaswal regard 
it as the composition of a historic person. Sumatt. who composed 
the persent version of Mann In the Sunga age,^ A fifth tradiLion 
found in iwo^urdMtM {^Ithavipya and .9^011(10) states that there are 
four versions of the original smrti of Manu Svayambhuva, and these 
are respectively by Bhfgu, Narada.Brliaspati and Angiras,® This tradi- 
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lion pfobalily springy fram ihc otja'ious fotmdlittDn of the e^Utnt amrlis 
of Narndn and Bri^spnti on ilfantr^rinr/i, which they supplement. 
The order lyi'cnuuierat ton. bo we w, pbccs Narnia btfoifc Brhaspati 
(a scqiiettitc generally accepted by modern wnic» !i but 1 have tried 
to show that it shnuld he reversed, as Bfhaspati is cited by Narada.^ 
The Version of N (which is only about two^thirds the 
length of Jolly's text) with the ancient Commentary of Bhavasvamiti," 
siiows many variants from the NSradxtsmvti for which the ancient 
commentary of Asahaya is pan tolly available. Bljavasv^mln's text 
clearly has the tradition in mind, as it is dccrihcd as Miradlya Maiiu- 
sowtAtfO, the Narada version of Hanu's work, 1 have found most 
of the quotations in the Kftya-kalpHtani, as often in the version of 
Bhavasvimin as in that of AsaUsya. 

The lcgend$ have this signiflcance. They establish the ancient 
belief in the divine origin of Dhiirma^u^tra and its authentic 
promulgation by Manu Sviyatnbhuva. from whose worfc later versions 
were derived. .IfOfJtfJttij'/f, as we now have it, by claiming to be the 
authcnitc work revealed to Bhpgu, gained the power to over-ride all 
liiiTils by its emanatioi) from the Father of Men and the Creator, 
The ctaifii of divine origiitor inspiration has had several consequences. 
By referring hack nil laws to one primary source, of wbtdt an 
authentic text exists and can he consulted. It secured uniformity in 
usages and laiv. The older customary' laws tctidcd in course of time 
to approxiroaic themselves to those of the divine smyii. and though 
the bewildering variety of customs did not altogether disappear, 
there was a tendency for their gradual reduction and amtilgaioatioii. 
The theory of divine origin secured for the mjunctionsof smftis both 
a stability and a force that they coiiht not have otherwise obtained, 
as mere human works. The su|)«rse:^ion o f> the older .ftitm works by 
smitis, for daily guidance, was the result. Basing tows on a source 
that does not adntlL of cluuige contrifuites to social stability. But 
it is at the expeuiie of unadaptability to altered conditions, as civil 
autbority * has no power to change tows by legistotion. But the 
pressure of hard necessity Bods a way out. The hypothesis of a 
divine, and infallible, source, carries witLi it the corollary that tbe 
lawi promulgated wilt suit all limes and circumstances and will be 


t. See my Introduction to ilfAajf^fjjjn.rd flWH, pp. IJ$-14L 

2. Published by Saiiiba4iva ^^stri in the Trivandram Sanskrit Series 
in 1929, Dr, Kane does not me i1 bui Dharmakiida does. More of the 
dtalioDS in the Rtp^akelpalat* from Narada are found in this version than 
111 the text of Jo%, based on Asahliya. 
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just anil e^iuitablc. Where aptMretitly fnU in thew respects, 
mvcstigaiicm or inicrpretatiun can discover way.' of rccanciling them 
with the detiiunds of the moral imperaTivea. The sinrti contains the 
warning against llierat interpretation. ajiJ ud^ ises the use of logic 
(fiyjyo) and intcUigent inierprctation (yait*) as well as llie instim- 
tton oi tiodies (^ariVad) 10 resolve disputetl poirtis of law and give 
decisions on matters that are not dealt wftli in the hook itselfJ 

Redactions of. .l/attwiinrh' 

Tradition by describing the passage of tiic contents of the 
original tlivine sinrti ihrotigb Manu, Blirgu and possibly a pupil of 
Bhrgir, may appear to open a way for modiTicntions of the origitia) 
rules in the process of transmission. This is ruled out by the nsertp- 
tion of the rccapitulntion to persons with divine power. Modem 
students of .UmiMJtmdf oonstder that revisions of the work are proved 
by the presence of contradictory views incertain matters: e,ff. ftiyotfa 
fix. 59*o3 and 64*69), a Brahmana Tnarrving a Sndr.i woman 
{III. 13*13,14-19), forms of marriage approprmic lo each ranra 
(111. 33-36), eating meat (V, 27-56), llic relative status of teacher and 
father {U. 145-146), and the binh of Bhrgu (1. 33 and fX. 32-56). 
[| docs not appear to be right to take such instances as proving the 
incorporation of conlradiciory soiiemtnts. at dt/fcrcnl times, in 
sueoessivc editions of the work. It ascribes ciuiusmess to editors, 
bi a revision one would cxfiect ohsokte matur to be cm out, not 
controverted. It is more natural to take such cases as rejecting 
actual or i)C'Ssible differences of view, wliicli the srartl irks lo resolve, 
Mm.P.V. Kane rejects the theory that .l/miujuirfi underwent 
recasts, arid considers that cotr revision wilt accotmt for the 
> conilid !ng ' statements in the smni on which the inference is based,® 
He rightly draws attention to the tradiiiotial prartke of setting 
side by side convicting or divergent views, ami indicating either 
preference or option. The story in the NUradasmjti that it 
is a version of Monu’s original code looks plausible, as it explains 
die fragmcfjiary ehariider of N'arada's extant work, which deals 
only with Vyavahara and omits otiicr topics deemed by general 
agreement lo be necessary in a coniplett smrlt, 0m it makes the 
extant fragment not part of the Code meant for men, but that which 
is intended for the gods I It thus proves too mudi. Bhavnsvdmtn is 
unaware of the story, or atkast does not give it, Lhougli the colophon 


]. For the constitution of a Parish see .ifaxa, Xtl. 103-113. 
Z, Hiidnj of DhanntiSastni, Vot. I,, pp. 148-151, 
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of his comnteiilary describes U ai that on t-ie .Vdraf/iya 
[^is ic^i U only alioiit iwo-ihirWs thi: lenijth ‘j/ llial dealt with by 
A:sahaya. White ihe nitnlcn> view of feTi^ioits tales addittotiti 
to the content and etabonLtiuij, ilic old iradittonB. uitJizjitg the belief 
in dedin tog powers >n succeeding yiigaf, represent tadi succeeding 
recension ;ts a condensation of the preecdingi ihe stortts arc unknow'n 
to the author ur editor of the extant and are suspecti on 

the ground that they attempt to give other smytis the authority that 
^!anu’s enjoys. The many verses which pass os those of Bfhaii- 
Manu and Vfddha'MatJU may be genuine in atlcasl some cstses and 
represent floating 4!okas in circulation suid ascribed popularly to Mann, 
which arc not found in J/uatw-Wfii, Hire the verses ascribed in the 
M«h&hkdr4la (o Manu and not found in .Ifonw-ntfii. 'flte declared 
aims of .W«jnf«itr|f arc uomprebensiott and contideteness in detailing 
the duties of every one. It is addressed to all pcfsttns* and its study 
is deserilicd as a duty of Brahmayos, particiibrly ol those who have 
to tcae I others. It has not the narrow’ audience of a kalpaxStra before 
it^ Constant study of a work, which was mode an obligatory study, 
in cpodiT in which there were expert reeiters of siurii (d/iunjfopdlotu) 
would s&fcguaril the text from corrttiition and stabiliiic it. 

AiUged fntfrf^hHoas itt Maan^mfti, 

Dr, Etjhkr, after an exhaustive survey of the contents, rejects 
about half the extant text as inlcn^lalionL 11 is arguments are in 
substance two; A/BHur-mrii is a verjilied fonn of a sfitra hook which 
belonged to the same school as that to which b'wpusmrfi* belongs. 
Accordingly, by a comparison with Jiifru books and yisttwsmfti, the 
portions of ,l/on«jmrh which may be regarded as added cuu be 
separated and rejecledr Secondly* certain topics are Puranic in 
character and not relevant to the atibject of the ipifli. The tlieory 
of Bohicr that i’*fnnu#mrif Is a versified version of an original 
dfttunvd DharmafUtra is now Tcjccied as unproved imU improbable. 
It overlooks the purpose of both The older s&tra form of composition 
and the later versified DharmtumfOA tike die snirtts bearing 
the names of hlanu, ^ ajnavalkya and llrliaspatt. In a hook, 
which serves the purpose of a syllabus hw itrat exposition, the space 
given to any itciii should not, properly speaking, be deemed to reflect 
Us impiTtance in the view of the autiutr or head of die sdiool ; nor 
can diflcrenge* of viewpoint Ije inferred between two schools by 
merely comparing their respective splioristic sylinbutes. The versilkd 
jamAfW .limed at a wider audicuec ilian the ial/xtsAku and at an 
audience which would not be under the guidance vfa teacher. Its 
greater ruhiess is not a proof of tbeiTOponation of new matter, tliat 
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was antnoi^T) to those who orally cxiKiundcd the dhsrma atid grhya 
aphorieta^ Even vcrslfiecl raffi/iildjilliter Iroitiocic another tn the «pace 
given b}f them to the elaboration <*f particular topics, lor, they too 
would be subject to oral cS|>09itiott» ott which Liter on comtticntaries 
will be based. That such bhasyai existed for other branches of 
teamiiig urc know. Ttut they existed iqr Dharmasd^tra is a 
permissible tlvdnvtlon from the lines <>f developntent of Indiao 
literature. The individuality of writers will be indiiatcd by tlieir 
tmprovitig on existing works, by incorporating more of tltc matter 
passing orally, io their works ihau other, older, wriiera. Yijnavalkya's 
smrti is fuller on Yoga than Manu's, His language is more precise. 
It is not right to postulate developnient of doctrine merely from 
differences of views on any specific maiters between smfti and sin^ 
Tltey can differ in precision of expression and capacity to convey 
unambignoiisty wluit they intended to teach. The view now generally 
held is that legut ideas become more developed in course of time, and the 
development is reflected in ibc larger space given to dctiiitdon. 
classification and claimration of dciailif in later smrtis tlian in earlier, 
in Bfltaapati, Naruda and Kaiyayaita for example, as compared with 
Manu and Vijnu. El seems plausible, but it overlooks the fact that 
every smfli did not necessarily reilect current practice or jural ideas 
that emanated from liic brain of its author, lltc tirst view is 
contradicted by the presence ot archaic and modern matter in the 
same work, and of devekipcd doctrine m c<irlier and undeveloped in 
later works. Thc,-iccond view' overlooks tJte iact that iiiosi writers on 
Dharnut must have citcrtslied tlte belief that they were incotupetettt to 
innovate. The more natural cxplanattoii is that a Jaicr writer supplies, 
not from his own experience or inner consciousness, matter not found 
in earlier treatises, and seeks to make up for omissions or summary 
SUtemetits, by bis own fuller cX[iOsition of the legal or ccrcmoiifal 
practices that ucre current arul held to be baaed on valid authority and 
to be conststent with the c-Ktant corpus of Uharma, A comparison 
of the Kau}iliya and a smrti fur removed Irom it in age, like 
will not reveal any marked difference between the 
two ages in the way of rehneitieitt of legal and moral ideas and 
development of losttiutions. In a vast country like India, theft: have 
been many different cultural levels at the same time In different parts 
of the country. That fact has always been taken note of in £t/itirmdi- 
idjfra and /IrfAojiiftra in the recognition of usages tiiai do not 
conflict with Dharma or morality, in the Introduction to my 
reconstruction of Brhaspati's lost smfii, I Lave tried to sliow that 
(contrary to acMUed ideas of tlieir relative dirotiolggical position) the 
smrtis of and fCaiyayatta are older than that of Narada 
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no^withstntiding the cireutnstance that in elabomtiott of ctvtJ taw 
KAtyayana is fuller and mon precise than even N.irada, and possibly 
Vdjfiavalhya. If iilt smrtfs said the same things with the same 
cmplmb un specific points, there will be no scope for itiUividuaUty or 
for new The purpose of a new wriier U not loer^ate new Uws 

but to state more full)' or better what has been stated by earlier 
writers. Elisiorical writers who reeonstrtict ilie social life of a period 
do su on lUc basis of smrti^ the cotnposttion of whtdj is ascribed 
conjectumlEy to that period, On Uie oUicr hand they assvtme that 
the -t'iews tn sitch works are personal. Both points ot view overlook 
the repercussion on life oi cetiiuriesoi study and adherence to works 
on Dharma^sUnii, and ibc probaliilty of tite evolution of conformicy 
to it in actual life. They nl>u mbs the hypoiliesis (w)ncltbnola 
■ legal fiction'), of concord in all works on of Dhannaiastra. 

BvtiU'r’s ExcisMat. 

When Biihler wrote forty years ago, flic Arlhaidxtra of Kaufilya 
was imknown. ft will take us far out. if wc undertake a review *>£ 
the data for csiabltsbing the auihcnticily and date of this remarkable 
work. Even wiQiout the cotmnentarics (as in ihe case of srnrtis) 
that would elucblate its provisions, it reflects a very highly developed 
administrative and legal fystena, in many respects it is in accord 
with Matiusnifli, and differences arc explainable on the score of 
divergence of view-points between the riivo i&xtrax. I have already 
dealt with the erroneous views which have become popular about the 
nature and authority of Arlha^HJUra and of the wrong inierpretation 
of such ideas as jrcjdar and mliffWUS in regard to allied fornts of 
comptemcninry literature. Had Bui tier lived alter the discovery of 
the A'Hiiribyn. some modification lu tiis point of view and conclusions 
w’ill ha\T been made. The small space given to procedure or adjective 
law in Mauu is held to indicate iu» early date (Bublcr, p. aeix).- As 
regards procedure" (says he) “ the AsfpwurWffi pays more attention 
to the moral side of the duties inctimbcnt On ibc judge and the other 
persons concerned, than to the technicalities, which arc more dearly 
and minutely described in the Dbarmasastras of V&jftavalkya and 
Narada." TLib U an indication of dilference oi aim, not of 
diilerence of knowledge or of evolution of ideas on law and 
procedure, Buhler ascribed Maau’fi work, oa it now exists, to c. lOO 
E.C. at the earlicsL Is it meant that no elaboration of procedure had 
taken place then or earlier ? It b not a /tisufiahk use of the 
argument of silence, 

Throughoiu the stress is. on general, moral and 

maiaphysical points. It might savour of bathos if a revealed book 
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of enjoined duty bec^me^ iit tpTtc of dready large bulk, it work 
on jtidkijil procedure. Adjective law largely depends on conditions in 
whicli the ndn)1ii[si.rotioti,of justice is carried on and tbe persons who 
arc affected by it. These arc more liable to change thnn fundamental^ 
ethical and legal principles, whicli arc Uie prime concerns of Afanu. 

Anjong the poriions of JjTonujmrtt ihat BiLchtcr considered to 
have been inlerjuobled the mont conspicuous are the cosmological, 
metaphysical and theological parts comprising almosi the entire first 
die second (89^100) and twelfth books. ECe declares that 
no DAornitwofro begins wiai an account of its own origin, mudi less 
with an account of crcaimn. This overlooks two points; that a 
Dharmasutra represents the syllabus of a smalt part of the iasiructioo 
given lo a pupil, and that the rest of ibc kulpa as well as the sitUjects 
of the curricula of the average Hra/unnidriii would supply just the 
missing theological or metaphysical knowledge, Sudi knowledge 
is basic. Mann attributes the social dan^r of heresy and infidelity 
to an absence of such beliefs. The unbe1ie\*er is a social danger and 
has to be extemed from the state, as his lack of Ijcliefinthe 
ultimate basis of social ami ethical duties ccn.stilutes him into an anti¬ 
social person. India lia.s never placed any embargo on the mind. But 
a social thinker is entitled to point out the risk to society tif a mere 
attitude of negation (rntr/tkyn; leading those who hold it to defy the 
conventions on wbidi social order is built. Manu notes the existence 
of heretics m hrge numbers, and of the imsfahlc condition of the 
kingdom in whicli they abound-i it is to overcome the results 
of an unchecked tendency to question the very foundations of religion 
and morality tliai he condemns those who apply dialectics to the 
authority and sanctity of Veda and snipti, while he has no prejudice 
as sudi against ktUsSiira, and provides for a bgician in every 
parisad, which is to declare the law (XII, III) and accepts the 
fundamental j&rnwtfpw of Nyaya (XlT, 105). Tlie rdfro.j are text¬ 
books by human authors, A/mmswirti claims divine authority Uhtnet 
it, and aims at a universal appeal. The validity of ita anthority, no 
less than its teachings, rests on theological and metaphysical founda¬ 
tions, The divergent duties imposed on I'arMar and SSrmas. have alt 
of them their foundation, or |iuttficalion, in fundaiiiental assumptions 
tliat constitute the h.-ickgroi]nd of the minds of those M,'ho laid down 
the laws, and those who follotved them. As a book that is one of 
many taught in a complete sdieme of education, a Dharmojatra can 
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merely allatlc Lo tlicse beliefs and assume knowledge of tliem in the 
kamer and teacher. But it is not » in a work intended for wide study. 

The suggested rejections on the score of interpolation, arc 
curiously just those parts of the smf ti wbidi are needed lo supply the 
background for the social and polhicnl system which it is the object 
of the book lo uphold. Among the oUitr imwarrantcd suggestiutts 
for ombsioti as inter|K>blions are the account of ifornm (II, l-ll) 
which has to be taken with that of transmlgraiion and fearwnnpdfca 
and the vsrjes on the embiro and sSvitft {U, 76-R7). *1 he account 
oftiie21helb is rejected, ,-ind in short the entire background is rejected. 
The two grounds iiBuallj' adduced for eliminating passages are ettl)tr 
that it is wanting in P/iarimuijtra work^ or goes into details. It is 
needless to expatiate on the theory. It is evident that the text of 
A/onuffflr**, as we now have it, has been unchanged practically from 
the date that Dueblcr nnd others assign to it, vie. c-lOO B.C It is 
curious that the passages that ate lo he rejected, because they have a 
philosophtcal or tbeotogical flavour reminiscent of the Upani|ads, are 
deemed worthy of being treated as Interpolations, according to 
MM, P, V^ Kane (I, p* 149) because they “have the liavour of 
modemisin ( ?) about them,*' 

VVe may close this lecture with a few words about tlic date of 
Jl/jMtfjmrti, For external evidence, we have citnliona from it hy 
AStagho^a and ihc i3ftflM»rio/fado, an anonymous citation of 3 verse 
from it in the Mah^hSsya, an early Camhodian inscription which cites 
Manu (11. 136) mthout naming him, and gives the gist of Maim 
(III, 77-80), and Vfitsyayana’s reference to Maim, One of the 
aspects not touched on is the sinalaTity in many passages between Manu 
and Kaufilya, and in the Tamil aphorisms of the early Tamil etiiical 
writer, Tiruvajluvar, for whom a date in tlte 2nd century A*D is 
assigned, In iniemal evidence, reliance Is laid on the alleged meotiott 
of the Chinese, Parthians, Yavanas, and Sakas (X, 43-45) In the 
enumeration of ksatriya tribes or people, who had become vr^alas, by 
neglect of dieir enjoined duties {kriyOlopat). In MedliaiUhi. the 
name Pallavas appears as Panfiavat, and in Bharata's A*d/yo/dJtro as 
Pahrata.^ Such passages, containing cuumer-ttions, are easily 
mtcrpolatcd or altered, in the interests of invaders who wished to he 
brought into Manu's scheme, U lliey are genuine and not interpolated, 
the extant version cannot be older tliat the 2nd century B.C. and 
would approximate to the date suggested by Biichlet as an upper limit. 


1, Afami and yHjHanaliya, p. 27. 
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It is noteworthy tbjitf judging Entirely from its content t?ij. 
ignorance of places south of Hindusthan, when Ceylon was occupied 
in 500 B.C.f the omission W rcfcrlo the woi^hip of Pur&nic deities 
tike Siva (who arc nicniioned in early Buddhist literature), imperfect 
knowledge of the dtiTianax, omission to mention the names in the 
great epics, Max Dunckert was inclined to date il/'ormJjHf'/t 
Soon after 600 B.C. Undoubtedly, a work that dcnotitices tlie Licebavts 
cannot have been coniposed in the Gupta period, when the emperors 
boasted of their LicchaTi connection. Its ‘'awkwardness" in 
enunciating rules of judicial procedure, whicli is taken along with its 
omitting two out of the usual eigiUecti titles of law, is licld to be a 
sign of early (late. If we accept Ruehler’s dictum that A/artHimrfi 
shows 3 period in which the systematic treatment of law had begun 
but had not advanced, the argument can be used for putting A/nnH- 
smrti before the Kaitfitlyo. Speculations about the native country 
of the author arc in conclusive. They arc also irrelevant. The feature 
of historical validity in .Mfluwjwr/i ia that for nearly two thousand 
years it has enjoyed a position of paraniountcy among the books which 
aimed at guiding the daily lives of Indians, and its social and political 
systems have had remarkable constructive results. 

The reasons for lU great influence, apart from its claim to be 
divine]V inspired, arc obvious. It deals more witti civil matters (982 
Slokasout of 2685) tlmn any older work. It is mnt'Sectarian. ft was not 
composed by order of any mler, and so bad no limited influence. U 
relies on the oldest sanctions, iTi. those of the Veda, It nowhere 
inculcates the worship of Puriinic dciiies, its tone is ethical. It 
deliberately aimed at wide influence by being prescribed for study 
by those, who, in the social order, were the teadicrs and leaders of 
society. Above all, it enjoyed the prcsiige and power natural in a work 
that claimed as its author the prent of mankind. 


t Max Duneker, //irWry Antiqm^t Irn., Afabol, Vol. IV, pp, 
95*196, 
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THE BACKGROUND OF MANUSMRTI 

i 

ImUttitiotiE h^tve validity only m their contest. Even modem 
codeii oF taw can be properly appreciated only in fetation to their 
unspeciSed but wclUunderstood prcsnntplions and postulates. Right 
and vvroag are terms that have meaniog generally to relation to a 
partlcufar social set-up. Few instittitions or laws bare a universality 
of appltcalton tltat will make them good for all times and dreum* 
stances. 

In the case of a work tike 3fanu.r]iirtr, the chief cause of much 
defective perception of the purpose or ju^tihcaiion of its dicta or 
mlu has been the failure to grasps at tlie outset, the difference 
between the modem standpoint and that of the snirth Even in 
ancient times, when dissent Itad created groups that did not share 
the beliefs that Mattusmyii deems fundamental, the dissidents framed 
for themselves rules of oonducl modelled on the older Diutrma wotks^ 
with such modifications as were necessitated by the change of outlook 
and Uypot!icses.l VV'e can see ii in the mod ideations in Buddhist 
dhamnia for the laity and the dergy that had to be made in the older 
rules of Bmlutianical Dharm.t to suit the changed outlook of the 
Buddha. Today the lawot inUeritJince for Buddhists and Jains is 
largely identical with that of their Hindu brethren, hut it is because 
in regard to it the outlook between the older and die newer religions 
was not metcrialJy different. Modem laws reLitlng to property, 
marriage, inheritance and relations to the state may show material 
variaLions in a capitalistic and socialustic environment. With changes 
in economic attitude such things as laws regarding uidustrio] combi'’ 
nations, have, for instance, been altered and are being altered day by 
day. Even in the field of morala. it is now urged that the idea of 


t, " Buddhist countries like Burma ihemsdves borrowed their laws 
of succession from Maiiuemfti.*' {p. 560). “Buddhists hid 
hardly any indc{)endcnt set of juristic ideas or works different 
from those of the Brahmanicnl Jurists, and in mediaeval times 
countries like Burma prufesstng Buddhism turued to Brahmanic 
codes like that of Manu for regulating succession, inherhunce 
and alii^ nutters.*’ (P. Kane^ Hiito^ ^ Dhomaiattta, 
VoL in, 19-16, p. 610). In regard to the share of an adopted 
son after an lurdm ts born, Jains fuUaw (f^id., p. 
the rule of Vasif(ha and Bandhiyaua giving the adoptee an 
oac-fourth slure. 
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evolution niiut. if applied, lead to a revision of accepted ideas of right 
and wrong. In the light of the repercussion of circumstances on 
moral ideas, no moral code has tmi veraaliiy or can claim to be based 
on clem at principles. 

Modern ctliics is becoming not only evolutionary but beha-* 
viouristic. VVe took not to pyscbalogical imperatives but to the 
adjustment of individual conduct to what society demands. Subjective 
treatment is giving pbec to the comparative and historicaL 

It is this which necessitates an inquiry into the basic assumptions 
of the code of conduct that passes as Manu*s. It is only by looking 
at the rules in relation to such postulates that their meaoing and 
significance can be properly cotnprebended. 

la this respect Itlanusmrti offers us a help in our study that 
Dharmasntras will not give, at any rate to the same extent, A 
I^Aurniuriifra is part of a bigger syllabus dealing with domestic and 
irautii rites and duties, along with the rules of ordinary conduct.^ 
It was intended for guidance In oral instruction, and was not meant 
to be read. Those who followetl it would lie familiar with many 
foundational ideas, on which the dicta of the silfra rest. HlanHsmrti 
belongs to a dffiertnt class of composition. It was not meant for 
oral exposition. In a narrow Vedk school (ruruna). Its appeal 
was to the entire community. It was intended lo be studied hy 
itself, not as part oi wider curriculum. It was nicant for grown-up 
householders, and in a special way to the learned Brahmans, who 
were society's appointed teachers and spiritual guides, members of 
committees for detcrniintng doubtful points of dharma^ assessors in 
courts of law, judges aucl advisers of kings. It also assumes an 
antecedent knowledge of tlie basic beliefs of those to whom it 
would appeal or apply, in those who read or use it, but it is more 
setf-oontained and aims at greater completeness in enunciation, 
explanation and prescription. Nevertheless, much in it would remain 
obscure to non-Hindua. 

To begin with, Manti’s eulogla on the Vedas are not rhetorical. 
The religious and philosophical ideas of Manu are Vedje, Its ritual 
is Vedte. Its fundamental beliefs go back to the Veda. Its 
similarity to parts of the dieis due 

to common obligation to a Vedie source. It is a claim of 
Hindu Dharma that it is for all time and circumstances: jaRd/ona. 
But that dterc may be areas or people fltho will have ideas 


]. For example, Apastamba'a Dhanmuttira only fonns chapters 
31 and 32 of the Kaipatatra. 
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tliat go against Hindu tikarma, is tacitly admitWd io definitions 
of tile areas from whicli alone correct precedents^ for action 
can 1ms drawn. If Dimrtna depends on revelation tradition 

(jmrlt), thecuaiomt of “good" men ami conscience (dfwansitwft)* 
M laid down by Mani»,» a funher definition of valid customs and of 
the elect, whose inner monitor is the Judge for tlicfn and othcrt as 
to what is Diinrma and what is not, becomes necessary. The traditicms 
of ffroAwdT'flrta, handed down from genera I bn to generation, as 
Fcgarcls both the approved wrti(w and ourpaf not bo approved, 
constitute the valid criterion.® The usages of Rrohmat^dtia 
funiisli tltt statMlards for the d/mrwtfof the stages of life (ifJranKi^)- 
In a broader sense, the land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas 
and between ocean and ocean is the area of approved persons 
(^arydvaria), and areas outside the limitJ of the habit®! of the spotted 
antelope are those of harhatians,’ The shin of the antelope 
(Kr4V3jinay is needed for sacred rites,^ and as the arta over which 
u can live is virtually the wt^oTe of India, the limits are extended 
thereby. Hie test is rxiendcd by a parSna bo include alt areas in 
which articles necessary for (tally ritual, tihe the buia grass and 
barley (yapu) are found along with a further lest, namely the pre¬ 
valence of the system of the four rufftor and four Sjrmoj in the 
area,*^ and this criterbar is stated aUo by Visnusntfti* The discussion 
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4, jrrWjiM ■■ Iiai Iwen (hfoughotit the ages a symbol of holiness 
anil Vedic culture: vWe ^ox. flr. I, I, 4, 1*2, where yjg'tur ?$ said 
to !»ave escaped from the gods and wandered about as ibe black 
autclotie, and the white, black aad yellow bsirs of the antelope 
are said to respectively Hg, Saman, and Vajus.'* (Kane, Jtisui^ 
^ II■ p, 102fi, f,n.) 
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leads back to ihe recognition of varniUratnailharma as tbc RnaJ proof 
of ibe accupiability of an area. Ptr roijirti tl has been argued by 
Medhaihht that if (a any area the system disappears through foreign 
occnpationi it ceases to be a holy iaud.^ Ifa ilincin ruler conquers 
a country outside the limits spedfieti and introduces the t/orjiflfrojHO- 
dharma there, it hco>mes a Fiinrlu area. The historical signiricince of 
Manu's holy land is according to Dr. Jayaswal that it came under 
alien occupatioa m the ind century B.C. and it would then have 
ceased to be “holy.”* But there is no thing lo show that ihe customs 
of the eleet had changed during foreign rule. The interpretation of 
Medhatithi is an extension of Manu's criteria on the lirtes of 
Vipfusmrti, 

Afattu'^r C(^stftolos/y. 

The cosmnlogkal beliefs of .Manu have rdevance to his views. 
He recognizes one Supreme Tidng, who is immanent, and from whose 
sport the evolution and involution of Cosmos lake place. He 

alone is. He is infinite, eternal, bcginningless and endless, and 
unchangeable. He is the first cause, the cause of both mind and 
matter. He can he realized, or experienced by the supreme wisdom 
that man may acquire by leading a pure life. God bears the world 
but is not lost in it. {BHtabhrt na bhQlaiibafi) : “The world is in 
God. and not God in the world.”* In his account of the evolution 
orcrealian of the universe. Manu d«s not postulate an Absolute 
standing aloof from creatton and atiollrer furtctioniiig as creator, a 
tiirya..brn/tmaii and a jtffrnjja brahmait, as in the Vedanta of Sahkara. 
Nor docs he treat the world as unreal, and as overcome by Afdtyfi 
(illusion). He takes the sytithesizicd SaTiikhya-Nyay.v-Vcdanta 
standpoint. He is a realist and admits the authority (/irorii^no) of 
perception (^ratyaijaiJi), inference (aMiitfitfira) and scripture (/Arfrfl) 
as the only valid means of knowing* and he lays down tlial be who 
desires to understand the pure Dharina should master the ihree.'t 
The moral law is an expression of His justice and uitcapriciousness. 
He U beyond concrete description, and the sages of the Upani^jads 
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MuId only ddine Him negatively (iidMidi).* He Is Tcattzed by the 
mutterEng of ibe pratfova, (<iiim) with Uie Ihree vyahfUa 

which “ihe L^nl churned cut of the triple Vedas." 
The recitation of these along with the 5d;.ilrf inontrUt and the 
suppression of hreajh« white muttefirtg words of power {PrS^dy&ma) 
confer occult powers of purification un bint wlto utters tbem.^ 
The prenura is Itself an esoteric Veda.4 

The power of recitation of such intiitirar is both positive and 
negative; they confer powers, and they w'ash off sins, as by 
expiation. Sacrlftces, great and small (maJUi and pdiia-yd/»otj 
have similar powers. Tlie five minor sacrifices which the* house* 
holder (jfrAttrtAa) has to perform every day* have this cleansing 
property, and one of their effects is to remove the tainf, Itom of using 
five domestic artidcs, whose daily use for cooking destroys life and 
makes them so-to-speak "five slaughter-houses'' The 

five minor sacHlices arc olfered to Brahman, the manes *he 

gods all living beings ^bhati^) and guests (iif-yiu/na). 

Learning and teaching the Veda is the sacrifice to Brahman; the 
offering of water and food Is the sacrifice to the manes; the Aomn 
(fire rile) is the sacrifice to the gods; the is the sacrifice to living 
beings; and the sacrifice to men is the hospitable reception of gucsts.4 
Mann upholds the Vedic belief in the effect on other worlds of enjoined 
rites done in this world. Thus, be enunciates the old belief (which we 
find in Kalidasa and in the BhagavadyUS} that sacrifices cause rain and 
fertility.^ '‘An oblation tlirowm daily into the fire, reaches the sun; 
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from the sun comes rairij from rain food, thcrcfroni living creatures 
derive their subsistence'^ (III, 76),» A Vedic injunction requires no 
justiric^tion forits validity except itself. U is held self-proven (avijtas- 
sidJhal}). An allied idea is found in the ancient \7edic doctrine of the 
triple debt in which every one is bom, the debt lo the gods, (d^t^o-rMa), 
the sages (rji-rna) and the ancestors which are discharged 

by offering sacrifices to Uie gods, according to one’s ability, having 
studied the Vedas in accortfance with rules, and begotten sons 'according 
to Dharma’(VI, 37)The implication of the doctrine of debts is 
that on every regenerate man Uiere rests a tifclongduty to conserve and 
spread traditional tciiowtedge, derived from those who had contributed 
tb it in the past, to keep society' going by adding in lawful ways to the 
population, and to make a grateful retuni lo divine beings for the 
blessings they shower on mankind by commemorating them in ritual 
sacriJices. The triple obligation is held as so imponant that he who 
omits to disdiarge them is "fallen" (patUa}^ both in tfiis life and in 
the future. It is noteworthy that Manu rules rltat in m.'ikiiig the 
offering to the gods (vaUt'ndfTNim), who axe named in detail 
(ill, 84*90), no Briihmana should be entertained with the cooked food, 
and that what retnauis after the offerings made to cadi god by name, 
should be placed on the ground "for dogs, outcasts, Caijdalas 
(ivapsks}, those wlio are afflicted with diseases as punishments for 
sins committeti in former births, crows and insects/’ (Ul, 92),* 
Gimpassion for living beings sfiould know no limits. The Vailvodeva 
offering is a daily reminder that the feeling should ever be uppermost 
in the mind of tiic householder, who is bom a dvifa through his good 
actions in past lives, and h able to maintain liiiiisclf In health and 
affluence. In the Held of life, the migrations of the self hare no 
limits. Every animal, however despicable, and every man, however 
lowly and unfonunatc, is an diman (self) lo he redeemed, as well 
as fortunately placed men to whom nothing seems denied. The bonds 
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wbicb unite aaut and soui, in mutual ^crricc^ pass the bounds of 
transient forms. 

TTie fetsding of teamed Brhtimiinas in ^y&ddhas and sacrifices 
a* weJl as of one who comes as an unexpected guest is ascribed 
mystic effects. **Aa offering made in the month of Brahinat>a&r rich 
in sacred teaming (vidyd-tu/rar^antfudAu) and austeritiesj saves one 
fromtnisforlune anti grave sins.” (IlU98j.^ But it is not to be promts* 
cuous and indiscriminate hospitality : it should not be shown to 
ignorOTit QrahmanaSj "who arc mere ashes** viprtftt^ 

III, 97>.« A Urihtnana hou&cdiolder cadging for food Is condemned 

(m. io+).3 

Tiie prineipki underlying the belief in the three-fold 
or five*fold debt art, firstly the innKis.stliility of getting rid of 
an obligation except fay discharging it in an appointed way 
(there being no way in Hindu theory of the redemption of an 
undischarged morat insolvent), and the eontiection between visible 
acts and invisible (ttdfflsy efiects, which pass beyond 
this brief life, and ding to tbe self. The latter is not a 
aubjecl for argument or proof. Its being enjoined is enough 
for its validity. Tlie Carv4ka scoffs at making offerings to 
dead ancestors and lifes why, if they are efficacious, offerings should 
not be made for absent traveKers or persons at a distance. Such 
men wlm question the foundatbns of belief arc dangers to society. 
Their atheism refuses to recognize a proper sanction behind moral 
rules. It is noteworthy that the typical Carvaha Is credited with 
saying : ** Bet us borrow money (without meaning to repay it) and 
drink clarified butter/* Denial of funeral riles to atheists, of 
distribution to them of oblations first offered to gods and manes 
(Ilf, 130), and retemion m good society (U, tl) are the lot of the 
atheist and scoff er of the Veda in AfnJirrrmrfi.i Basing morals on 
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rcvHation kitct^s them out of the reach of question by the orthodox* 
but tiot of the scofferi reviler of the Vedo« and the unbeliever. H 
such a per^n can question »mc dicta of the scripture}* he can 
challenge the ' constitution of society and the slate* n'btch rests on 
revehlion. It b this which necessitates his extcrninent. 

A Eundatnental dtlfcrencc between modem ideas of the relation 
of man and environment, and of the ancient Hindu view lies in this : 
w« regard man as iiablc to be influenced by his surroundings* while 
Hinduism regards it as perfectly possible for the external world lo 
be changed by the invisible effects springtog from impious or pious 
acts. The mculctuion of a proper regard lor such acts or rites* 
whose cEecU arc wides(>read, is the purpose of DUarma and society. 
In Hindu belief tlic margin that divides the natural from the 
snpeniaturu! Is thin, and one merges into the other. It is not only 
mind that* in tlie VirglUan sense* moves matter ; morals also do so. 
If we find physical changes or degeneration In our surroundings 
their causes have to be sought in psychical changes and moral 
deterioration in a people or its rulers. The seasons arc propitious 
when kings rule righteously, and their subjects imitate the virttics of 
the rulers. Anarchy in life produces anarchy in nature. We know 
liow mistakes or misrule of the governors of men result in wide* 
spread misfortune. The identical principle is upheld in Hindu 
belief* with an extension of the scope of errors to include similar 
negligence of enjoined duties (Dharma). 

The rhythmic swing of the systole and diastole of creation and 
dissointion proceeds through uncountable ages.i The constituents 
of the universe, primeval matter and spirit and purit^a) by 

their union bring the worlds am! their content into life. The 
transmutation of the primordial elements (/uiTcobAflrn] proceeds. 
The primary creation by the Lord is followed by the secondary by 
Manu and the Prajapatis. Names, actions and conditions for all 
created beings were assigned In the primary creation itself by the 
Supreme (1,21).» The gods were created, and the Vedas were 
drawn forth from Viyu and Surya (I, 23), and so were qualities and 
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relati'onsfa^ip (I. 23-26) and the distinction l>etween right atiii wrong 
(dAnrwn and a-dkarma) pltaaure and pain (JuJtAa and duhkho, 1,26)>^ 
Whaievcr coitnc of netltnt or quality He ^^gned k the first instance* 
was repealed in Ibem in each new creation (1,28),^ He created 
for the " progress of the worlds" (ketdadii* r/»t?ri/rfAyart/j<w)), the 
four castes and decreed their (unctions.8 He divided Himsetf into 
male and female, and witit Ihc latter produced who produced 

Manu» and Manu in turn the Prajapatis, who made the third 
creation (1, .16 (T,), U is impllcfl that plamr, for example, arc 
cvolvcii HI. in view of their past torHia, and are possessed of 
oonsdotisness.^ Uhrgu* In. descrihing creation again, rtfers to the 
creation of the four i*ar^as from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet 
of the Sitprewe Heiitg (f, 87and profifjunccB an eulogy on ttie first 
T'orna, He is the vehicle for conveying to the gods and manes 
sacrificlil viands (1,95).^ He Is horn for the protection of die 
treasury of Dharma (dAurmf^oforyn gH^loye, 1,99), M<, for conserving 
and pr^rving the revealed DAartnn, by assiduous study of Manuks 
work teaching it (I, 103), and by practising it, as conduct {more than 
precept) is highest law (dedroA paramo dharntah, I, IftS). It ma}‘ be 
noted, as rebited to the time when the A/mmrtnfff was recited, that 
Bhfgu, who made the communication in the pre5ence of the first 
Menu, mentions {t, 62) the next six Manuks, ending with Vaivasvata 
Manu, as already creafed. 

The Laof of AWnro. 

A cardinal belief of Lite Hindu is that It ts man's privilege 
to lead a moral life. Life below the human is not held as 
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Ifoveracd by inonl tmpcraiivc?. it b gunicc! by instinct, noi by 
volition^ based on statidardsi of HgUl and wttfng. It b by Ivis o^vn 
action that man can rise or falU It U this whtdi makes human 
lirib a ibing to be coveted even by iht gods. Tlidr condition 
does not admit of change for the better by one's awn effort, Mon 
can rttis« binudf to the level of the gods, and to heights tiiat canooi 
be reached by tbeiTi. Hie taw of consccjuences is iiowersoj; it bolds 
In all spheresof life, in its most e>ctcnded term, so as to include all 
that is created. MincraU, vegelation^ tower animals and superhuman 
beings are what llicy are, in virtue of titeir own past actions. But 
such actions have |)ccn spontaneous. In human beings alone there 
is detiheraie choice, which enables them to be architects of their own 
fortune, Man can use the law of consequences to lift himself np. 
lie has the scope for the moral life. Tiie power to lead a ntorai JJ/e 
is made by Manu himself (1,96*9/) the criterion for the gradation 
of living beings. ''Among created beings, those W’ith sentience ore the 
highest; among tliem those with intelligence (buddki)i among these 
human beings; among men Brabmapas; among Brahmatias the 
masters of [earning; among the learned those who reeogniac the need 
to do enjoined rites {kflobuddhayah), and among them tlinse who do 
perform them: and of iliese (last) those who realize the firahniaH,’'^' 
The purpose of human IntclUgcnce is to know what |i> do, and to make 
one do it in enjoined ways, which lead lo the knowledge of the 
ultimate Reality, l^dikara (in the (VivekafQddiifOifi} makes the 
aspiration for liberation (moi'rn) tlie highest possession, and the moat 
difficuit to acquire in nicn.- Tlie function of enjoined duty (O/iurmn) 
is to guide man toward.^ the htghes!, to lead the self to self^reaEizaiion, 
The heaven of the gods is the pbee of enjoyment of results (iAupo- 
ftAdnii), \V'lien one is lifted lo it hy his jot-^onnu, he dwells in it, as 
long as the accumulated merit (jintnyo) lasts, as a hinp burns as long 
Os there is oil in It to fecit the llame, and then he drops out, to begin 
again the soul’s pilgrimage, Even perpetual enjoyment of pleasure 
can cloy and lire i and yet diis is the Tat of the gods, from which 
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there is no otit for ihcm. Thti earth is better, because it b the 
vantage ground for the [lerformonce of actiaQs (kiirma )—the ttteatre 
of moral life (honnd'^Agmiy (.'iifi^arvo, 64, 

The dotninaling conception of Hindu theory of life Ts the law of 
A'drnjo jmd its corollary, the betief in transnilgTation (joniJilrit). Tlie 
law b an enunciation of cauealtty in the sphere of ethics, and of the 
law of eonservattcin of energy in the hcM of marala. Consequences 
follow action with the ineritah|enes$of a physical law] and no actioiti 
is lost—be it of tiiought, word or deed. One reaps only as 
he jkows. A good deed U never font; nor a bad one. be they ever 
so minute. Even a little of rtghtmmsneas wilt save one from the great 
fear, says the CTltd (IJ, 40).^ Even he who tnahes the great effort U> 
raise liTiiiBcTf and slips—the yof/a-bhrusta —is iKft lost altogether.* A 
had endb not for him who endeavours to do tlie fight (wa hi katydni^rt 
iCirirtt datgstim tdta ffattati. VI, 40), God is the sapremB judge of 
action (iar*nadkyakfa)A In the eicmat and invisible moral sealca all 
action is weighed and credited to the doer. Every day i$ a day of 
reekooing. Judgment is not in the retnotc future of Time, when all 
souls are mustered up to hear their dooms, A criminal may escape 
the policeman and the judge, but not the ineicorabic action of his 
tnrHia. Actions pass beyond the physical plane. Divine justice is 
certain; it defies evasion. To the self ore given possibilities for both 
good and bad action. He who sins denies the eadoivment of his sold. 
Wc are propdledi we are directetl, by our own post action. The unborn 
self carries wiiSt It pd[tnnd|i, antenatal teutlcndes, wliicb devefop after 
the self takes the form determined b)' its past. But its destiny after 
its retneartmtion lias yet to be decided by its own acts. The law 
reganls the past ws linishcil, but the future is left a possibility, a 
potential. Witliin the boundi» of his nature, man has freedom to 
shape his desiiny by his own effort. He can overcome his instincts. 
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the drive ol even lib pasi. llic wfi (d/nrii») is raised QpJy bj the 
&elf (dimonii); and towered cmty by iUctf. Man U ' the tnastcr of 
his fate, the captain of fiis soul* 

The power U> shape his own destiny, if he follows the moral 
routes, stresses man's freedom, and does not make him the blind 
instrument of destiny, In one aspect, the imiTcne Is subject to the 
future that Iras been detertnined for it at creation. It includes all 
who are of the universe. TIte fxgmning of ^ariRii, which has set 
the wheel of consequences In rc|prd to the self in mutton, b lost 
in the dimness of the primeval past* The inevltablencss of conse^ 
qucnccs of action seems to make the law of Karma the determining 
agent in the government Of the universe. It seems to stress (he 
necessity of effect following cause, and thereby to abolish the intervea- 
lion of God and the freedom of the self. Hut the very emphasis 
on the force of aciian brings out the importance of htimao ageucy. 
Daft'u (divine power) and pUTitfakHTa (self-effort) are both nced^ 
for ihe follitnient of the law. Freedom and destiny are not opposed, 
but co-operating agencies. The bwi soil (fortra) wilt lie barren 
unless seed (M/a) is thrown on it; and the best seed will full to 
gcrmmiite in barren still: and so, without human effort, destiny fails 
to find fulfilment (,dntt/ilreMayiife.'e, IK, 9).^ A small fire becomes a 
condagratiou when fanned by the wind: SO is the effect of past action 
when helped by individual effort^ {Ibxd^ TX, 45). Tlic fitnfii and the 
At\h<tSSsirfx%\ttsi tile need for tlicir compcmiion. A car moves not 
on one wheel; so derro does nut move wit hunt puru^kHra says 
Yajnavalkya (I, 35!).* If man merits success by hb actionSj he 
commands his success. Fate b nothing but the influence of past 
action (Yajfiavalkya, I, J-49)*4 

Action (Ifurwtu) is dassiried in two ways, according to its 
relevance to lime and to purpose. In tlie funner, it i> of three kinds; 
accumulated (.radcifa), "in being'’ (/irdrafirf/io) and "doing'' 
(jkriyfltttd^a). The Grat is capitalized merit; the second, the action 
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thai has begun lo manifest itself In its effects, which we call fate; and 
the aclioo that we can now do. In regard to the last atone is man free, 
Ibcnjglt even there his prenatal dtsposllion (rAjaitS) will show Itself; it 
eUmlnates the rialt of mere chance action, impel led by the will. 
The attn of action makes it of two difterent kinds, when it is iiurposive 
and when it is sdlless-^dmyiJ and rt^'^Jniyo, These are termed in 
Afanuintrti'^pfovttta and nivrUa. "Ads which secure the fulhlment of 
wishes in this world or in the next arc called pmefita that 

" oontitiiic’') and acts performed whlioui any desire for a reward, 
preceded by the acquisition of true knowledge (^jfUJua^pSfva) are 
declared to be NicTffo (f-P*. tliftl '‘end").l The reference to the 
restdt here is to the continuance or the cessation of rebirth, t'or, he 
Vfho docs pravfita or Htnya acts, attains the promised worlds of 
enjoyment (heaven). The man who does nivrlia actions, attains 
nwksa. The superiority of non-egotftic action is thqs indicated tn the 
distinction. The injunction in the GltS not to think of the effect of 
ianna or its fruit (JEmrinop/w/n) has the sante aim,^ The world of 
life is a web in which the beings of the past, the present and the future 
are strands, forming the warp and die woof. The ** tripic debt” 
(fHofrya), which has to be discharged In order dial the iltmon may be 
redeemed, is one way of stressing this interdependeuce that permeates 
creation. The injunction to make offerings daily to the hAiflot and to 
the Vihetlevas, and to give the offerings to the lowest of the low 
among men and animals is another device to show it. '* He prayeth 
best, who hjvcth best both man and bird and beast On ihe s.aiiie 
ground, the preparation of cooked food, as if the only persons to 
consume it are the householder and his family is condemned. (:lfa)iw, 
III, llS).* The philosophical foundation of the duly to humanity, 
of altruism, Is the unity of the self and the self. One who sce^i 
everything in Gdd, and God in everyliilng never loses hie hold on God 
(^BhogavadffliSt VT, 29-jO).* dfaMUrmrli -works out the idea In 
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det^I in m^y {>Iac£S by )tijUTi{:tion and by implication. But, it is 
signiricuiU Uut tUc disttnctinn between the two way& of <'*dolng'^is 
followed up by this declaration: He who sacrifices to the SeU. 

recogniz'utg tlie Self in all beings, and all beings In the Self becomes a 
master of bis soul (SvSrSjyam adhigaccati, Xil, AUruisiic 

action makes for tlbcralion. 

T* ritHsmigratioM^ 

A law which does not cnuDciate the sanctions by whtdi it is 
enforced will cease to he respected. There must be a vbihle or 
mtelligible retribution for breaches of even an ethical code. 
DAsruittidrira is a guide to correct conduct. It is based ultimately 
on iruH. f.e., the Veda, which represents the spiritual visions of 
gifted superhuman beings, and on which h the authenitc record 

of the eKperience of ancient sages. It rests also on revelation and 
on empiric data fumished by records of tradition {ffi/idra, ^urdaa). 
The inexorable nature of the Law of Karma is signified by (he 
fruits that follow deeds. What they are may Iw experienced in life. 
Sin Is defiance of or dereiictioo of duty (i^/turnict), A diseased 
frame is the consequence of a defiance of a law of health. Effects 
of action may be immediate or ultimate, appearing in this life 
and in after lives. Thus in ordeals, the *appearance of disease or of 
misfortunes in the family circle of the man who forswears himself, 
is asked to he noted.^ Intense sin and super-virtue may manifest 
their effects even in this life. But in Hindu belief the main effect is 
on future births. Life, to the person gifted with real vision, is 
painful and disgusting. Subjection to countless births, through 
millions ot years, is mdcscribabte mlsety.^ The self is condemned 
to such rebirths by its ^uriHu. Action is retributive in two ways : in 
other worlds, and in future births. Every act, if it is to have any, 
effect in the hereafter, must give indications of its power even in the 
present. The result which follows karma, is either an impefceptible 
accompaniment of the deed or an antecedent condition of its future 
effect. It is termed upirwr* (^Sarirakahka0a of Sankara, 111,2,38). 
For the good deeds the self may enjoy a sojourn in heaven; or 
for its sins It may suffer in one of the hells. But there still remains 
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a relief DC of action (anitiayo) wtilcta prcdfitatti the selMn nciv 
fomu of life' (S.S.t UL 1,8). Ritual and moral deeds have an 
inflacnce m deteemaing the forms of rebirth; and iheirconverse also. 

In the scale of ascetil in evoluUon, we proceed from, so-called 
inanimate or mineral matter to lower forms of life, and from them 
step by step ascend to man, and higher still to superhuman beings. 
The characteristics of such beings or forms of life are settled at 
Creation (I, 28) that is to say the possible forms 
into which mtitadon may drive the self were fixed at the very 
beginning.^ When the body dies, the self first undergoes its 
appointed purgation by suffering for its lapses (XU, 17-18) and then 
rc*enters the five elements composing the material body in new form,* 
according to the rules ileterminlng the births of differst types of 
actions, springing from mind, speech and body (XXI, 3),^ though 
really mind is the instigator of all action, whether mental or bodily. 
The threefold definition of sources of action is intended to enforce 
the need for control over the body, mind and speech, if one is not to 
lapse into sin. The ascetic, who aims at liberation and bears a triple 
staff (triwfap^o) as the emblem of his status, must bear it symbolically 
to represent this triple i^raint that alone will help in gaining 
freedom.* Sins are defiances of Dharma. They are so-called 
supreme sins whose number is usually given as five, 

but whose number is enlarged by analogy, and ordinary sins 
pAiaitor). Purgation in after-life or post-tnortuary purification of 
the self may be reduced in intensity by remedial acts in this life 
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its«1L Thwe corutUuLe ihc means of redemption ital are called 
pcnitmiliiiJ or esepiatory 

A comtiKir} denonunator of att ctarsiJications of action or 
phystcal, spiritual and mental states in smrti and phitosopby in India is 
the division into gunas i satlva, rajds and /amor. They are prunordial 
in origin, and according to the (Tlfd arc of Divine creation {VII, 

They arc qualities mlier than substance, Sativa is characterized hy 
purity (mVmofa/tfO) and brightness; rafas by energy and passion; 
tamos hy sluggishness and darkness. The categories are of universal 
application. In regard to conduct they vrilt represent goodness, 
egoism and badness. The qualities may develop in the self. He 
who has been a idMt'iJSu will attain the pure worlds of those who know 
the Highest, The rifotic self is reborn, in active lives; and the 
tintasic is reborn among the ignoble tuid the deluded Clid {XIV, 
11*15) . Saliva stands for wisdom, rajos for greed, and tatfias for 
delusion (/hid,, XIV. 16>, He who attains Ubcrarlon is one 

who has transcended the ffurjOJ {/tid..Xl V, 20),3 Such qualities attach 
themselves to environment and are normally transmissible from father 
to son. The division into the four t-ornur or hereditaiy castes 
instated in the Glti (IV, U) to be according to gana (nuiate 
quality) and function (Aomia).^ .tfonMjmrii develops the idea of the 
determination of future stales of the disembodied self, in accordance 
with the jruHorand their sub-divisions into highest, middUng and bwest 
types (Xli, 40-50). The ouward marks of tlie possession of the 
qualities are indicated also in detail. (XII, 31-38), The purpose of the 
enumerations is to warn off persons from becoming slaves of the wrong 
types of qualities, and lo ask them to cultivate the better; for, if they 
do not. they will suffer not only m the treads of their dispositions in 
this life (which will have effects on future states of exrateuce) but 
also determine their future states of existence, which again, as they 
arc high or low in the scales of created “life," will imply a coatrac- 
tton or an expansion of the vast stretches of time that will be taken 
before the self attains its liberation from rebirth- Sddras are bom 
of middle type of fdwiwtc quality, and (XII. 4J) Ksatriyas of the 
middle type of HSjasic quality (XU, 46), and BrSbma^as from 
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sdtvic qualhies. To the samt type belong: incariialtons of those who 
become ItEngs and royal priests. The lowest puna type produces 
persons who pursue ignoble professions^ become drunkards and £ain> 
biers* Even the celestials, who lead lives of sensual pleasure (Con- 
dkarva, Gtihyaka, Afuarasoi'^ are only the fruits of R&jasagHna 
(XII, 47), The list is Ulustmtivc, and is developed in great detail 
by other smrtis. Sensual lives and omission to do appointed duties 
lead to tow types of birth {XII, 52)* As in criminal taw, a 6rst moral 
O^ence entails lighter penalty than repeated ofifeuding (XII, 7J)- 
Thc degrading forms in which criminals or sinners arc cast in their 
next jflWnnJ are detailed next. (Xll, 54*69*) The twict'hom who 
neglect their Ditorttia have terrifying destinies {XII, 7/*7S)* 

Thi Aims of Life (/^wrujdr/Afl{i). 

Behind the institutions of DharmaiSstra ties another fiindameotal 
concept; the fourfold aim of life, the pum^arthas. They arc 
Dhorma, KSma, Artha and Mok^a, These stand roughly for Morality, 
Pleasure or Desire, Wealth and Well-being and Liberation* Each is 
GO vital a feature of life and its aspirations that it lias become 
specialized in detailed studies. Sctcial organization reflects the fourfold 
aims; the first is dedicated to D/utma, the second and third to 

Artho, KSttia, usualty taken as sex*attaction or desire, stands for all 
pleasure, among which that from the union of the sexes is fundamentat 
to created beings. There is nothing Ignoble about any of them* The 
Supreme Being divided himself into male and female, {I, J2),’and 
in Indian belief there is always a feminine aspect of every god, which 
is represented as a goddess. The umon of Puru.^3 and Prakfti, from 
which sprang the universe, is likened to a union of male and female. 
A personal god has always a consort. Tlie institution of marriage is 
thus raised to celestial levels. The attraction of sex is not condemned, 
as it b both natural and necessary for the upkeep of the spedcs. Desire 
IS at the bach of all activity. Modern psydiopaihs do not underline 
the power of sex more than Hindu writers. The inclusion of A'dnia 
among the recognized cods of life is an admission of it. The domi¬ 
nance of each of the three (fJAarmu, *dri/io and itdwmj as a motive of 
activity has obtained .idvocacy. Of the tltree, A'diuu alone Is common 
to all living beings. It is a primary instinct. Manu begins hts exposi¬ 
tion of DharmAsiiStta proper, with a defence of pleasure in its widest 
sense, as the moit powerful of life’s attracitons ami as tlie prime 
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motive of aSl effort. It U not ptaiteworthy to aet only from a 
passion for pleasure (^^nid/matayd); but to do so is natural; 
for, freedom from desire is nowhere to be found iti the world. 
** On desire is founded the study of the Veda, and ibc performance 
of actions prescribed by the Veda. Desire is at the root of resolution 
to take action (sam^atpnmQla) ; sacrifices are the results of resolution. 
Vows, the rules of morality laying down enjoined activity and 
restraint fydiNa-m'yarMtiA), are all based on resolution. Not a single 
act in the world is done, uninspired by desire (Kdrim). All that man 
does is inspired by it." (Il, 2-4).‘ Life will end, if it was not perpe¬ 
tuated through the action of A'dnto. What is required is not eradication 
of Kama from human nature, astAai islmth impossible and uudesirabte 
bni its regulation and subtimailon. It is worthy of note that white 
the leading treatise on Artha is by a statesman, that on Auma is 
ascribed to a isige.s The craving for comfort is equally a human, 
almost an animal instinct. Even tile performance of acts of Dharma 
or the gtatiheatiort of lawful desires is impossible eiicept in associa¬ 
tion with the acquisition of tlie material requisites of well-being. Here 
again, lest their pursuit may not pass beyond the bounds of moral taw 
they should be regulated and refined. Dharma must regulate both. 
If an entire papulation takes to sexHabstinence, national suteide 
must follow. The State must he kept up. It is necessary that tbd 
student must be protected from sex-temptations during studentship ; 
but when education is completed be must marry and settle down. 
The age of marriage, and even the intimades of wedded life, must 
he regulated with a soda], and not an individual aim. The differences 
in levels of culture between section and section of the population may 
need recognition of marriage-forms that do noc conform to ilic 
higher standards of morality. They have nevertheless io be 
recognized and regulated. Swarma unions of the sexes may be the 
ideal; but asavar^a unions have also to be recognized to prevent 
widespread concubtnagei which will provide for sex unions of the 
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Mnd, but fail to reflate wieJ control ihein in the interest of the 
Tteaber partner and her off spring. Lawless Eorrender to sea*- 
impulscs, whieh lead to violence and crime, have to be protected 
against. Vedlc ritual, no less than proper family life, requires- that 
there should be constant Bssociation of wife and liushaod. Cotjjngal 
duties are therefore within both ethical and civil regulation. The 
protection of sex becomes a matter for state and society. 

Similarly with Afifta. With social planning on a world-widc 
scale and for albtime, D/iartwaidJfro recognizes the right of Property ; 
white stressing the moral obligation* of wealth, and of the amuent it 
prescribes no spccUt schemes for taxing excessive wealth, guaraatees 
the transmission of property by inUeriiaoce, and in every way 
provides for a stable and prosperous economic order. But, the 
profiteer, the sweater of labour, tlie exploiter of Imsbandry, and 
the usurer are not held up to scorn, D/tanaa ia alive to the 
possibilities for abuse in mere pursuit of wealth and wcU-bcing. 
Competition is regiilaicd and occupations are fixed, as far as feasible, 
A proper scale of permanent values is also set up by Dharma by which 
tnere wcaUb confers neither social rank nor political power. Social 
bankruptcy is provided against by restraining the economic classes 
from giving up economic pursuits and productive activities. 

The harmony of the elements of frtVnrya U what is demanded ; 
or rather basing Art ha and Kitna under tile regulation of D karma, 
IJamtsmfti docs not maintain the superiority of Dhartna tu Artha 
and Kdmfl. It refers to the extreme advocacy of each, and concludes 
(U, 224) that the harmony of all Uic three is demanded in tlie 
interests of mau,^ 

The repercussions of the friVan^j theory on the vor^ and (liramo 
organiraiions are noteworthy. Tlie third vartia is the economically 
prosperous one ; wealth is concentraicd in it : while tbc last 
Is conscripted for service to the others* The first and last iJramas 
are mendicaat and uneconomic as is the third also. Society is borne 
l>y the second varna alone. Generally speaking, the four var»as 
would, on the pupn criterion, place the first -uorna in SdrirdAo, the 
second and third in RiJata, and the last in rdmosa. 

Thf rowrfA PufUsdrtka-Afokfa, 

The last aim of life, liberation fwotyu) stands by itself, in view 
of its supreme importance and its Forming, like Dltarma, the common 
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denominator or critertoti of valiie& of llic otliers. While the prohiettis 
of producing, con^rvingr dbtribtiting and using u|t liic ittaterial 
requisite» of well-being by individimliir groups and by the slate and 
society must be subordinate to certain fundanienlal requirenicnts of 
ethioD-^tal standards, represented by JJAarwia, that " coasctence 
keeper, director, and interpreter of proprieties" must itself be adjusted 
to the demands of the ways and means of the self fufhlling its destiny, 
by progressing towards ULeration, The adjustment of ATania and the 
proper functioning of Us imperious demands to social and ethical 
norms are no less important tbun making it subserve the aim of 
helping men and women to their ultimate goal, for in the Hindu view, 
woman is not inferior to man in spiritual needs, nor Is iillimaie 
liberation less required for the self embodied in woman than 
for that in man. The critcistn that DAorijmidJfi'a is andro-centric, 
in stressing only what is i)CC<!ed for the economic, political and 
spiritual evolution of men, and not women, is not just. Wliile 
ihnale differences in the physical and psychological make-up of the 
two scxcs are admitted by Hinduism, and the weakness of woman, 
necessitates special measures for her protection, Uie inequality is 
not regarded as making for unequal rights to the realieatton of 
mukH. If woman's physical wealmess and her burden of domestic 
duties as wife and mother will not allow her to go through the 
elaborate spiHtual discipline and education of man, they are home 
hi mind in providing for her easier ways of attaining the goal, suited 
to her weakness, functions and pre-occupations. There is no more 
justthcation for deeming the rules of Dtiarina as intended only for 
men, because tlicy alone are commonly referred to in sped ficai ion of 
duties and obligations, than for regurdittg modern codes as 
man-centred because only the male sex Is alluded to, Dh^ytnaJssira 
recogntEes woman’s power to raise herself or to lower herself in the 
spiritual plane. The special devices for protecting ivoman and the 
strict rules for safeguarding her purity are really compliments to 
woman.i In the words of the Gild, social danger ts in the offing, 
when women are corrupted dilftdrwi'drfpyro /dyate Mirnamiii-' 

karaikt 2,1,41), Her need is equal to man's in spiritual advance ; but, as 
her powers and opportunities are restricted, easier modes of advance 
are devised for her by i)Aormnfdifra. What is denied her, equally with 
man, is dealing with her os a unit, separated from the male, and 
functioning efiart from the male. As the interests of society demand 


1, '^TIic stricter code of morality applied to women is realty a 
compliment to them, for it accepts the natural superiority of 
the women,,’' fS, Radhkrislman, f/inA 1927, p. 89), 
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that perpetual celibacy in. Uic male lihould be restrained by the 
prohibition of dlrgbt!^6bi brafnnacarya^*^ so the lile of a ceUbate 
woman, who livK the life the modern bachetor-girl. is denied her. 
The denial is oo grounds of social Joss, and the social risk of unsexing 
woman, Atman (set!) is neither male nor female. In the ttamc of 
what Treitschke causticaliy termed the '‘insane doctrine of female 
emancipation'* DharmaSdstra, which was not blind to her ultimate and 
highest interests, would not provide for a specious and sui>erficial 
equality with the other sex* which would make her morally and 
spiritually sterile. 

It is on sttniiar sodal grounds that the conscripted labour class 
of Sudras is prohibited from leaving its appointed and duties betaking 
itself to ascetic mendicancy* which i$ both unnecessary and futile for 
it. Judged from the standpoint of the attauiinent of liberatbn ; and 
the dvija is prohibited from becoming a hermit or an ascetic* till he 
liaS discharged the duties of BfahmaeBrin and GThostha (Vf, 36-37), 

It is noteworthy that in hU ceneJuding words, the author of the 
JCdnutsiftra declares that a mastery of his science will result only in a 
proper comprehension of sex-desire and its control as well as the 
proper uses of desire, and contribute to one*s triumph in this world 
and in the hereafter.^ Kautilya aSrms the need to practise the 
ttivarga by a harmonious co-ordination of its elements.^ The lawful 
satisfaction of appetites is not ioimicat to the attalometit of fbe 
highest end * on the other hand it can and does help it. In this belief 
the three lOitras concur. 

Liberation is not merely the last and highest atm of 

life. It is the sole aim. It represents the end, and the other three 
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only means to tU atialnment. Their value is merely instnimenlsK 
Mail attains hta full stature when Uc realises tlie destiny. The ^rtHon 
is free only wlipjt the fellers that bind it tt> rebirth are 

broken. So great a purpose cannot be allpwcil to be overlooked at 
any part of one's life, ii should be uppermost in the mind at ^ery 
stage of life and in the midst of every activity. Action njust be 
purposive, in llic sense that its ultimate object is ihc attainment of 
Lbis frcedoin. Release (niufth) is the liigbest good; for. with it 
are (intshetf the endless cycle of birth and death, and inlertnediate 
suffering, spread through milliards of lives in countless forms. There 
should be only this purpose beliind every action and every Institution. 
JHok^a is the touduitone. It tests the fitness of action or Institution or 
motive ; it passes the gold and rejects the dross. 

The aspirant for freedom is termed the Evety 

living being is a potential an aspirant for release. In the 

aetimKonsCt^uence dominated tmiverse, ordered society and life 
and the organization in varna and iJffadia, arc divinely provided so 
that he wbo climbs to his high destiny may do so, step by step 
through tlicm, as by a ladder. Every duty or rite points to it. 
Rarely is one tOfir like Sukha or PrahLida with the divine spark of 
knowledge that redeems. In the travail of timeless wandering, the 
self will not shrink from the discipline of an ordered sclieniieof life 
that will contribute to its final peace. In the lonely forest, 
as in the snapping of worldly tics that had till then hound the 
wandering ascetic (i’anydrin), one may find that freedom from 
distraction which can generate the mental calm, in which the vision 
of reality tliai redeems will appear, IJui, one need not fly the world, 
and the duties of hi» station, if his mind is properly directed to the 
end—in order to attain it. The social order is devised in oriler that 
it niigUt help, and not impede self-realization. Every one can do this 
bit TO help others and himself, to the march to the winning post, 
it Is not he who flies from duties, but he who performs them, that is 
certain of arrival at the goal. The mumuksu h neither selfish nor 
asolitary. The etymology of the term defines his attitude; lie strives 
not only for hts release but for the release of all others ,' 
cd vayam, oifydiriicff mektayituftt Uchd 

Salvation is not through selfishness. The Indian ideal is not 
that of Bunyan'? hero nmning away from his family to escape 
** the wrath to come." Even the hermit (vSna^rastha} and the ascetic 
(roiiyjjm), who seek In, solitude the jeclusioii and mental cnbn that 
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the dUlrmnions of the world fail lo give them, take on their modes 
of tile, because they cannot do oiherwiae. Of the four stages of life 
the last Iw© arc optional. Entry into them is only for the person, 
who has passed Uirough tlie first two, finished hts spiritual training 
and done liis duly as a member of society (grliasfha)t and thereby 
discharged his natal debti. l/onifJiurfi definitely denies muih' to the 
person who tUinbs only of his salvation and runs away from his 
duties in socitt)* (Vl, 37),^ and its view is endorsed by other 
smrtis tf.jr* (BaudhayanaJ and the great Epic. 

In order that one may consciously devote hU efforts to the 
attainment of the rummum tmium, he should know what liberation 
has to offer and emdsage the nature of ^ release). The end 

of life is not the destruction of illusion, as stated by some thinhers. 
It is not Mann's vievr. Knowledge of reality is one of the ways of 
attaining ; it is not the only way. Moral worth is an 

essential condition, of it. The "Tenfold Eaw of Duty* VI, ?2, 
(daJff lo^fcaiidHt dAtirfflffjyo)—^whicli enforces the obligation to 
cttUivaie coittcnimcnt tcffti'ifli), forgiveness (ijornd), self-control 
(dmna), abstention from unrighteous appropriation of the property 
of others tdJl/ieyaw). purity (foMcom), control of the senses 

learn*«S (mdy^). truth 

and freedom from anger (o-iradAa)—must be first fulfilled before 
one can contemplate entry into the life of the hermit. 1( is only those 
who Imow ilic ten-fold taw and practise it that become free (iit 
" enter five highest state" (ydirtf pOTamUm ffatim, VI, 93). Training 
in the Law is possible only in social life. 

Society itself is adjusted to enable the realisation of both 
(he means to the end and ultimately ihg end itself. The child, 
hardly out of his mother's leading strings, is taken from her and 
inducted into tlic dements of self-knowledge {adhyUtnta-t’idya) by 
bis teacher, who takes the place of the father. The frroAjfiufdm h 
not less the son of the tfedry®. who impbmts tn him the spark of 
redeeming knowledge, than of ilie parents who implanted in him his 
physical Ufe (U. 144).» Birth in spiritual learning is superior to 
physical birth. Both the teacher and the natural parent (jaitaka) are 
fathers (j^itoruu) but the teacher is greater than the father. Natural 
birth is the fruit of se.'t-atlratHon (irTwidfiiiaid) and is subjm to 
decay and death ; not so the spirirual birth through Savitri, which 
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is figdess atid iuimciFtiil (^AfttrUinofS, 11, 147'14S)i* The tcrmina* 
lion of 5tucleniiiht|) is made die occasion for a ceremoniiiil lustration 
(fHdita), Entry into the hciiisehotdcr's life is rnade in a sacrameoial 
toim. Conception of the unborn child is made simtlariy* Every 
Step in life is guarded in the inlcrcsts of the ultimate end. The 
duties, wtiidi arc detailed in the smfii, are declared as extending 
over the entire duration of life, and they are to be dune with Vedic 
niaiitrajf for ihc iwicc-ljorn who arc alone entitled to study the 
Merc virtuous conduct is not enough, even if rciniorced by vairagyat 
(dispBSsiou, freedom from desire). There musl be knowledge of 
cosmic law, the relation of the self to the Self, and of modes of 
intuiting Reality, Lack of instgbt drags the self tmo new births.!^ 
The fourth stage in a BraJimaiia's life is termed Uie mo* 

because its only purpose is to concentrate aitcniion on liberation. But 
even before it is entered, the Ved6nta (i, e., the UpOHifodit which 
reveal the way of the self after disembodimem) must be mastered, 
according to Manu ; that is, the study, must be pursued by the 
householder.^ The hermit (trdnd/»rdjf/iii) is also enjoined to study 
them 'in order to attain complete union with ihc Supreme Soul' 
(VI 29). It is one of the six means of atlaintng supreme bliss 
(ftiiirrynram /'amni: Xfl, 8d), the others being austerity ^iapas) 
wisdom (jUdKOm}, control of mind and body (indnyaniyuniu), 
abstention from injuring any one (o/itrnJd) and service to the 
apiriUia! guide {guritset/&)t The list is selective and illustrative, not 
exhaustive. The vision of Reality frees one from the taint of 
action,^ Tlie correct performance of rites enjoined by the Vedas, 
austerities (tapas)t the mood of detachment from the senses (urnnjra) 
and ahimsG arc next declared as leading to liberation.^ filcrc 
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renunciation of the world will not enable Ottc to attain h* 

Ti»c alaTemeiit in the upauifad that immortality is not obtained by 
rites (no tormonfl), by sons («o /tro/aya), by cUariiy (ito dhanctiix) 
but only by /ydi/o (.il^inlcnmieot) is not one that will harmonise 
with the teachings of Manu ; it will be treated only as a etoriEcatory 
exaggeration, meant to a tress the value of renunciation. Tiie 
getting of iw>ns .inti having gtgjidsons IiftS ooL only the visible 
advantage of perpetuating the family, but it ia b«dd to confer the 
ini.'bible benefit of immortalityi and higher esistences than oun- 
(IX, 137). Gifts arc landed by Manu for their unseen ejects 
(IV, ^’29-233). The gift of the Veda, t.r,, teaching it is praised as 
Securing the giver union with Brahman (IV, 133)*^ He holds the 
'view that enjoined duty cannot be renounced, as a form of fya^o, and 
that what one can, and should give up is not activity that is enjoined 
(JtorjMtf) but the fruit » activity The best form of 

action is the disinterested (niffedmuAurmo). It has both a specific 
and an instrumental value ; for of it springs knowledge of the truth 
about the self. He who is Ignorant of the nature of the Self 
similarly, does not reap the reward of die 
performance of enjoined iturwia (ifriyd^/fo/um »a asuate, Vi, 82). 
ifarwtn and/fiJ^oare correlated ; tliey are complementary. They are 
neither antagonistic nor mutually tatcliisive. It is in this sense that 
tradition sees a unity in the two UimSmsadHrianas, which begin with 
an exploration of Dkarma and end with the discovery of the way of 
non-return to life.* 

Sac ra mcH rj-( 5au‘i sJi ant). 

The use of the body by the seif entails the contraction oi tainii 
to which a ntalerial frame k liable. For the steps, in the approach 
to the ultimate goal of life, wa., liberation, it is necessary that 
the individual should take it in a condition of purity, physical and 
invisible. Physical cleanliness is ensured by daily baths or by 
special baths {.rn^iio). Ritual purity is implied in the rules that 
one should bathe before the mid-day prayer, dwly lurpfl*ia.i to gods, 
sages ehd the manes, and when one has become contaminated by 
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the touch of any object, place or person that coratntinicaies a tasnt 

a cremation Rroutid, a dead4|Cid>\ etc,* The day must begin 
with ablutions wlikh include the bath (IV, 152). Baths should be 
in rivers, T»onds, takes and springs (IV, 203). A bath is imposed 
for puTilicaiioTi when one has touched a a mensturating 

woman, a paiitv (outcaste), a woman m child'bed, or one who 
has touched a corpse. Water U the means of purificatipti 

(V, 109),2 Tlie flcowtffiM (sipping water, muttering certain nmurroj) 
is the appoiRtttl means of purification (after a bath), and Irefore 
any rili^is begun. The prohibition of nude bathing^ and of bathing 
after meals* U obviously iiygienic. 

There arc, however, impurities of an • invisible' nature, which 
ding to the self, from birth. Thejr origin and exact diaraclcr are 
obscure, but that they have to be removed by special rites is the 
traditional belief. The result of doing them i* believed to confer 
a special excdlencc on the person (self). In a ydjyn it implies a 
purificatory ad. The Dwarmarfllror give a list of about forty 
2<mi.sfrdra.r9 for the purification of the body and its sanctificatiijo* 
by the removal of the taint (fim, lit. • fin') springing from the 
seed and dwelling in the womb ffdrdWfeo).’ By the 

sacraments, starting with those done in pregnancy and ending with 
upwoyono is the taint remwed in the case of ifoi|o males, all the 
smhskarai being done with wonfr<sJ- They cannot overcome heritage 
derived from parents, who arc sinners. The first tam$kdra for the 
unborn self is (farhhadhana and the last is dntyffti (11, 16). 

Tire significance of the ^arhiltdra is that it has ddntopfmia and 
should be deemed obligatory. For non-performance of sam^kdm of 
a minor character, the later smrtis imposed penances or pcnitctilial 
expiations, like kr^chra and trydhrti-homa, before rectifying the 
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iinussiDns,. The only StjthtkSra tor wliid) a liglit pcnnnce 
unaviUtjlc was llic a^anayana ur iTiillation into A diija who 

hail not undergone it could not he mufricd. Marriage is a sothskdrat 
the most important for a w^oinanT as it takes the place of 
for her. All ^acrament^ should he performed for female as well for 
male with the diFcrence that in the case of (hose for women 

or girkj they should he done (except in the case of marrta^) 
without Vedte mantras^ Manu rejects them for those of satitkdrit-jiiti 
(mixed caste), /^roh7cini(i or attuforjiid ctiually.^ Maou declares thaI 
the Sildra does not merit (na co satiisidrain arhatiyi he has 

neither the obtigation to do dharMa rites, nor is he prohibited from 
doing them. Sudras, wiio are jilted will) the desire to practise 
dharma, and who tinderstand dhaniia, may imitate the practise of 
virtuous dvijat, i.t., do the hut without uttering Vcdic 

mantras (uiuntrmw/am)^ ^ot only do tliey incur no sin by doing so 
but they gain praise for it (X. 12?),3 Marriage is not a compulsory 
sttifisktlra for the male dvija, according to ii^lanui as it is Open to 
him to take up, after iiniehing his education, the vow of life-long 
celibacy (Baij/AiAa brakmacarya). Manu seems U) regard marriage os 
obligatory for women. 

The purpose ef sathskdras has to be inferred from the stress laid 
on each of theni. Generally, they may be regarded as developing the 
persaOidtiy of the person for whom tiicy art done, ss external 
symbols, or reflections of Inward (and invisible) changes that take 
place as the consequence of doing them. Upanayam brings the 
c hild into the group of the elect, who cuUivaie brciA»ie kuoivledge. 
and confers u status and lays duties on the acolyte. Sathskdw 
like garbfiddliAna (impregnation) .ind pumuK/ona have a mystic 
significance, while tiivdAo signifies the merger of two personalities 
into one. in the interest of the discharge of common obligations to 
society and god. 

Siu and AtonemeuK 

Basing duties on revelation or divine autiiority makes 'Sins’ of 
derelictions of duty. Where ohligalions arc laid by Dharma on any 
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per:>on failure to futfit them constitutes also sin. ObiJ'gatinns that 
wc woufd rqjartJ as * civil' Iiavc aho'a supernatural basts. A taint or 
guilt attaches itself to the person who either fails to do what be is 
enjoined to do. or docs what is interdicted by Dharma, Where the 
ointssioD$ or acts alTcet olliers, they become offences against man as 
well 8$ against DAflrwa, *.r. Cod, Under the inexorable law of 
Katma, the expialton of an offence is only by its being worked out 
in its consequences, in as many births as Uie gravity of the offence 
needs, Mamsmfti {XI, 228 lf.)*in<licatea five ways of expiating 
sin : by confession, by repedlance, by austerities by recltiag 

the Veda (offAynyuna) and by chanties The confession has 

to he open. If an offender docs a penance, and pretends that he b 
only keeping a vow. he fails to expiate llie aiii.a Kepentence must 
be sincere and by tite resolution not to offend again.^ Genuine 
repentance may cancel the taint, but if the sinner is not satisfied that 
it is, he may perforin tiie prescribed atonements or pri^yaiciUtt, 
Austerity {tapas) has miraculous powers, which can be used for 
redemption of sin.* Besides the daily study of the Vedas, Ma nu 
prescribes the performance of the great sacrifices, according to one^s 
ability as expiaiion and patient suffering.^ Austerity means subjec¬ 
tion to severe physical strain and pain. In degenerate limes one may 
not rise to the ievet of those who'performed tapas in past ages. On 
the principle of subsLitntioit. Mann suggests substitutes for tapos t 
knowledge for the Br^mana, protection of others (niJtyupaj 

for the K$atriya, the proper pursuit of trade ,Tncl agriculture (virtS) 
for the Vaiaya and service (sevaitajn) for the £udra.O As these are 
the prescribed duties of the castes, the impUcaiion is that expiatioii 
lies in diligent pursuit of one’s own vurpa-iffiarmu, caste duty. 
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ififiure of Crimt itnd Sia^ 

The stantbrd dassificatton of moral offences Itito s^cot and 
TMoif sins {tnahSpdtdko and ttpa-pHtaka), The live major sins arc 
ihr sUying of a Brahina^, drinking spirUs (iOnJ), iheft of gold 
Jiduluery with ibe Icocher's '^ife {guru-tolpaka), which 
IS constructive iticest* as father and guru arc cquatetl and association 
with soch offenders. The number of minor sins ( upa'P^taka} in 
Is target about 2Z in all, but the list is not exhaustive.' 
The effect of the commission of the offences is loss of caste-siatiis 
(pafottotn)^ which means social outlawry. Among the upa-pStakas 
are heresy, apt^stosy and reading of heretical books. lit h society, 
which bases itself (or elalms lo do so) on revcTatioii, die heretic is on 
a par with a rebel in modem states, and the offence is like treason. 
The practice of dancing, singing, and acting, as pfoftssiotis, is 
upa-piltaka. They cannot be civil offences, but rnay be held to lower 
the puhUc standards of morality- The inclusion of large mechanical 
undertakings and the working of mines under the category t* incxpli- 
Assaulting A Brabmano, pederasty, cheating and smelting 
spirtU lead to toss of caste. Usury, theft, non-payment of debtsi 
murder and destruction of the virginity of unmarried girls are all 
tumped together under this category. For these there are civil penal- 
ties. Besides these offences, there are a large number that are 
classified under each of the major and minor sins, from the stand¬ 
point of the expiatiou that should be made for each of them. Elaborate 
penances are described for the different classes of offences, and a 
great putt of eleventh book of iVannsfnrti is devoted to their 
atonement in ways described in older Vedic literature. For some 
offences, which involve the loss of dtija status, re-initintion 
(ptinar-upunayatui) is prescribed (XI. ISl). The normal forms 
of penance for minor offences is the performance of one of tbe /ice 
types of penitential rite, known from the hardship tnt'olvcd ns 
Jtyreftra, which are described (XI, 212-216), and gradual starvation, 
following the course of the rntwn, and accordingly known as 
c9ndrliyaffa (XI, 217-218), Redemption Is through suffering. Its 
effects being physical and psyciiological can be regarded as 
rcformalive- 

Tbe prescription of penances for wbai we would call offence 
against society, and of civil penalties for religious offences is old and 
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iDuslration.i of il arc to Lc found in S^mavidhOna The 

sentences must lie pionounccd by a board of tlirec assessors, who will 
fit the penance to the o0ence,t Among the.civil offences for which 
Manu indicates penances are murder, adultery, incest, unnatural sex 
offences, ubortton, procuring, seduction, ra^ie, aliductionof women and 
children, perjury', cruelty to animals, theft of every kind, and criminal 
misappropriation. 'Fhere arc inexpiable crimes, which correspond to 
capital offences, ft is tc be noted that penance and civil penalties are 
Kelt alternatives* As every crime is an offence against society as well 
as against God. b^th sentences nin concurrently. A penance is not a 
substitute for punishment; it is a penalty. The Indian attitude to 
punishment comes out in the identity of outlook. The purpose of 
pumshment is not to vindicate ihe outrageti majesty of taw or the 
State, or the application of a principle of retaliation; it is remedial. 
Ttie criminal and the sinner have souls. The punishment of the body 
of a Sinner can hardly go far; it is limited by one life, in the most 
extreme cases. Punishment purifies; it purges the offence.^ One 
may escape the civil power of the State, after committing a crime; 
but be cannot escape the law of Karma. Grave sins or crimc&. In 
Indian belief, show tltcir effects even in this life. Retribution follows 
even in this existence, and in ary case is inescapable in the next 
birth.3 Diseased nails, black teeth, pthisjg; dEficiency in limbs, 
stiRking breath, dyspepsia, dumbness, tcucoderma, latnencss, partial or 
total blindness, oedema. Idiocy, deafness and physical deformity 
result from the sins of past lives,^ Such features are likely to be 
repeated in future lives also, unless expiated in thls.^^ The graver 
the offence the harder the self-cliosen penalty.** A great public 
service like defending the life or property of another and dying in 
defence of it tlien frees a murderer of even a Biahmapa from 
the guilt of brobmahatya'^. A Brobmana thief, who steals a Br^manaS 
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gold, is fri^ed of guiti, when hv goes to ihe king with a dubi, asks to 
be struck down with U antj is killftL ‘ 

SxcOnmtmkalion 

Critne leads to a fall from caste status, and to grave cases it 
puls a person autsidc the four t'orpor as an oulcasie 
Associatiuti with an outcasic renders a person liable to the same expia<- 
tion for rehabilitation as the outcaste himself.3 Expulsion from 
caste is done by a ccreinody, more fully described in Dftaymtt sQtr^* 
An outcaslc is treated as civilly dead (Ji'i'd., 183).* His share of 
inheritance passes to the next heir 186). Re-admission is 

possible through undergoing prescribed penances. A person convicted 
to branding for crimes is treated os an outcasts lie is tompletety cut 
away from all social intercourse, reltgious communion, mairiinonial 
alliances, famity ties, declares &lanu^ (1X,239). Expiation requires 
the co-operation of one's caste men. in driving one out of society after 
branding him, he is deprived of both tiic chance of rehabilitation into 
society, and of recovery in the next. The effect of the punishment 
stretches beyond this life i it is more terrible than capital punishment 
which, when undergone, cancels post-mortunry consequences of the 
sin. Dishonor in this world, where be has been treated with almost, 
divine Itonors, and degradation in future birtlis, are the effects of 
denial or the wiitiholding of the death penalty for grave crime 
conimitlcd by the first Varna. In estimating the incidence of the 
penal code the elfecla of tlic combined pcnitcnttal and punitive 
sentence must be bome in mind. Failure to do so has led to 
charges ot unfair disertmination in favour of high born criniinals. 
Culpability increases with status. If a commoner is fined one paffa^ 
for the same offence the king should pay a iliousand patios (Viil, 336). 
In thetV Uie culpability of a Brahmana ts eigbifotd iltat ot the Sudra, 
or even fifteen times the Sfidra*$, four linies that of the Vaisya and 
twice that of a K^ainya (VIII, 338), 
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Some Missinff Idfos in Hindu Social Theory, 

In attcmpLingto visuatizetlie bnckgrdnnd of Hindu ^cial thought 
wc must grasp certain lacunae m ideas or slogans which are 
promment in modern thought, Fird among tbcnj ts the idea of 
* rights^’ Dharnta means inherent dtspositton or property or trendf and 
in the science of conduct, it stands for duty that is enjoined. It is 
more tharj a moral and sutveonscions urge; Jt is an imperative from 
the highest source, Out tnay discover it by reference to his own 
educated consdence, or iraitted intuition, or the mental satisfaction 
{dtatnanasiufUlf), or hy its ineeLmg the urge of the self (fC’d-fj'ii priyam 
OT (ttmanah priyatn)^, A natural impulse or mere animal instinct U 
no criterion of Diiarm^, [mputses ^nd instinrN have to be trained, 
controlled and canaliaed before they can Ire trusted to be safe guides 
for action. This Is why fndintt Uiougbt leans on authority and hnds 
it in the highest and the most unimpcachuble, rtr., frvU (the Veda) 
and tradition (siurii). In moral ref^erees, liotb rectitude in conduct 
and learning (as represented by mastery of the scripturcf, thc^edast 
and the sciences or id^frw) arc required. The St^ta, vrhose decision 
is to be folbwed in doubtful points of conduct or Dharma, is (as the 
etymology of the word denotes) a frained thinker. Manu (XII, 
109) defines the Sieta as one who has “ acquired" (udAi^afu) the 
Vedas and their appanages (aiifpdnt) m the traditional manner i.e,, 
(through proper tcadters .and in the proper tJJrofnoj), and who is a 
srulipratyaksahelit —a compound expression, wlttch is ititerpreted by 
commentators in different ways.^ liiedhatUbi, for e^rampTe, gives 
two alternative renderings of this important expression: (T) he 
who regards the Veda as equal to proof by perception or (2) 
he who relies upon Vedic texts tltat are visible (easily found). The 
expression may also mean that both V^eda and perception arc relied 
on by such men as proof. Reliance is on the Veda and cognition by 
perception alone (to the exclusion of mere inferentta! proof). He 
includes among the afi£nt.T, the ifedidbhsrala, Pracltce Of the elite 
(Se&ra} is a more trustwortliy guide than precept (II, 6). Rights are 
by-products or resuli from the enforcement of duties. Protection 
(roAfUtuj) is the duty (DAariufl) of the king. VVhea it Is cfTiciently 
done, every one receives protection, Tlie ennpli.ists is shifted from the 
beneficiary to the one who has to confer tlie benefit. Tlie assertion of 
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fighiA or claims befroys ahamkdra, egoitni; wbkli is looked down 
upon in Indian thought. Dharnift is morat and spirttoal rnpunsibilityt 
The second missing idea is that of equality as a political and 
social ideal. In a universe in which uniiorniity and law dominate, 
there con be no assertion of natural cqualitj. Tbe concept of equality 
is a deduction not from facts but from aspiration or supposed needs. 
Enforcftnfnt of equality wiU be putting every one in a Procrustean 
bed. Inequality, not equality, is what is found in nature. No two 
[yersons arc exactly equal to each other, physically, lueotally and 
spiritually. The sexes have different functions, often different 
psychological traits, and dilFrrences ol physical strength and constitu¬ 
tion- Even in the field of politics, the applicaliun of the principle of 
counting heads,or votes, has been condemned by political thinkers, Hkc 
Burke and J, S. Mill. Men and women do not start wiUi the same 
initial c(|uipment tti strength or intelligence. Men are not placed, all 
in the same conditions, to make a imiversal rule applicable to them 
alL Conditions change, and require re-adjustments to suit them. The 
doctrine Of dpod-d/iortnu, (duties in cxcepiional circumstances) which 
is enforced by Dharmttidttra^ enforces this principle- No two persoos 
arc constituted in exactly the same way. Their requirements are not 
always identicai Their psychological make-up is often different ; 
their physiological needs vary. We have to allow for inequalities 
springing from age, education, health, and disease. Glib references 
to 'equality before the law' fail to take note of inetjuaiities for which 
the judge, who enforces the taw, lias to allow, A minor, an tdtot, 
and a person sunk in senility are not to be treated as equal to healthy 
persons in maturity. In administering penal law, note has to be taken 
of varying degrees of consciousness. In spite of the sbgatl of 
equality of every otic before the law, differeniiation bos to be made 
on one ground or another. Even as an ideal in Uie administration 
of justice, equality can work wrong. Human attitudes lo crimes 
rliange with circumstances and changed social ideas. The sanctity 
of property will disappear in a communist regime. Pimisbmcut 
cannot in equity be enforced in a penal code absolutely on the 
principle. The Hindu penal law is not the only one, whtcli has made 
diffecentbtlon; but, where it lias done it, it has been done opfnly 
and on a principle of recogoiaing the needs of social peace, discipline 
(as we may call it) in a ■'planned" society, social equipoise, and 
ufimkitr values. The classification into roriroj is explained on the 
basis, not only of functions to be discharged but of initial psychic 
diffecenilation. It is founded ou the differences of temperament of 
psychic drift, known as tptna. The scale of gunas may be likened to 
that of scales of personal development- The fourth varna is placed 
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as in the scaic, as it represents the karmic consequences of iStnaia- 
guna in previous births. Such a statemeitt as that a person is bom as a 
Su(]ra, and is raised' by karma to the rank of a 4vi}a, refer to this 
belief, and not to the proroolion of the virtuous Sudra. Every dvija 
child is a Sudra, in elfect, liU he is initiated.^ Some of the disabilities 
of women, and the treatment of even dvija women as on a par with 
Sudras, is due to the omission of the rite in their case. In the 
scheme of society envisaged in iManustnrti, equality, in a civil sense, 
is treated as a myth. There is no equality in status and emotumenis. 
Human needs, no less than human powers, emphasize inequality. 
The recognition of the fact is essential to advancement of the 
individual (self ) and the group. 

Equality exists only in one sense : equality. The self is 

basically the same in all ; its ultimate need of liberation b the same 
for all. The route it has to follow, through endless time, is the same) 
and the basic features of Dbarma enjoined for every one are the 
same. To the Highest Reality and His inexorable law all setfs are 
equal Redemption is the uhtmate destiny of evety one, and it springs 
ni every case from the same instriimetit, the discharge of duly 
(jvU'dAormo). It is only before the Infinite that the fundamental 
equality of every self emerges. There is no exception, and there 
will be no omission. If even one soul is unredeemed eventually, there 
will be a failure of cosmic justice. In the long march to self-realiza¬ 
tion, the marks of inequality drop off, one by one, till the released 
Oimatt attains the perfection which is the mark of titc Divine. 
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LECraRE IV 

OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE 

The feature of ladian society (hnt strikes a foreign observer as 
dJstmctive of it is whtit is termed tnste, ami witjil tfindtrs rail 
T/an^framo^Aarme, U is irndoulitcdly a eardmal item in our social 
heritage. Those who speak of caste as uoiriue overlook tlic natural 
tendency for the formation of sodat groops on the haafs of such things 
as belief in a common origin, common avooalfona mul community of 
interests, ami for their stabtiisation for common defence. TTcgcI long 
ago pointed out that superhdally the system of classes in mcdtaeval 
Europe resembled ^sie. The cterg>', the nohijity, tlve Imrgljera attd the 
serfs and proletariat formed groups not tin like the four Hindu 
Cla^ cleavage created class pride, which was signified by confining 
marrbgcs to those within a group. Even now there is a royal carte 
in Europci and the marriage of royalty to a eommoner is resented by 
the class. In countries in which there is supposed to be nO privilege, 
pride of belonging to a few tamilies descended from original inuni-* 
grants makes a dose endogatnous group in the United States of 
America, We have in ilie half-bloods of Spanish America groups that 
correspond to the mixed caste# of Hindu fimptis. Connubium and 
comiiiensality arc not criteria exclusi vely found m Tiidtan caste. It has 
been so in other countries and also in ancient times.^ Jn ancient Iran 
the fourfold grouping into at/iarva (priest), rath^ftha (warrior), 
Xfdstrya-f^uyattt ("head of the family'*) aud huiti (manual worker) 
corresponds to the fourfold grouping of the ludian people into Brilh- 
mana, K^atriya, Vaisya and Sfidra,* The resembbnee goes further. 
As in India, the first three groups of old Iran constituted a higher 
division, marked from the the lower (comprising the liody of manual 
workers) by a ceremony of initiation and investiture with the sacred 


1. Cotmu^ium was the right of contracting * valiil Roman marriage 
with all its ounsequenecs (jhaCrisuNitini jcufuiT) in taw. As such a 
luairiaBc rould take place only beiweea persons of equal status, 
the Patridans and riebeian# had for a long time separate 
amithium, until -IdS B.C when the two order# were equalised in 
this respect by Itx CaaoUn (para 121, W,E. Heitland, 
Rtfiu&Ut, vnl, 1„ 1909). 
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threail. If the correspofitltncc between (he two syrteinjof ancient 
India and Iran be considered to be defective on the j^round that the 
last group In Irani when adiiiitted to, ^aroastrianism, was held to be 
enthied to the rite of tnitiatton (a point that has been questioned by 
some one might point to the role of Mann* (X, 127) giving 

the S^dta (he right to perform Vedic rites without however using 
mantrast VVe may also refer to the inclusbnof Sudras in the t'ortio 
grouping, and their being hdd U> have (Aryan life)!* 

which made them immituc froni slavery (ita Iti /fryojya 
according to Kautilya. The colour strifeof modern times has undoubt¬ 
edly sircngtlieiied the case of those who see in the Indian rurwn divi-' 
sions of the original cleavage between the fair-skinned Aryans and the 
dark-skinned Dasyu (^kr^o-tvaca^. But the Veda shows that the an ta- 
goiiism between Aryaand Dosyu (or Dasa) was as much on grounds of 
difference of cults, speech and bodily appearance. The contrast is 
between Arya and Disa, and there is no reference to the Brahmana 
and Ksatriya (Rajanya) by sorna. tliongh they were airciady castes in 
the T;tg-Vedk period. It is probable that the conquered Dasa or Dasyu 
become a Sudra, though all Sudras cannot be traced back to a servile 
origin. The transformation would bring an enemy, wbo stood outside 
the community, witlnn its pale. The exclusion of the Sudra from 
religious rites of 3 Vedic type might be due to the original antipathy 
of the Dasyu (on cultural and cult grounds) to Vedic rites. Original 
disinclination is translated into involuntary exclusion. The old differ^ 
ence is perhaps implied in the iilentificatian of Sudra and Andrya by 
GantamaA The old resentment and contempt persist in the descriptions 
of a Sudra (priginaEy a Dasyu) as a walking cemelery» because ofhU 
love of meat, and his comparison with a beast of burden. A tradition 
also persists that the Supreme Being acaled the the upper varnas 
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a!ont from Vedicmelrcs (gSyairlJrifiuik and wbJdi h found 

in the Attarwya BriktHanai^ (V, 12). The sy^steni of four porpoj was 
already settled in the Veclic (xriod. The ascriptloii of the famous 
Pura/orfljtta’ to a later period than the other ftaiis of the Jigi-V^da^ 
does not alter the fact that the institution was already a settled fact by 
that time, 

It is difBcnlt for outsider* to perceive the spirit behind an institu¬ 
tion, and often lo understand even its superficial features< The errors 
in the description of the seven castes of India by Megasthenes are 
classical, VVhat te peculiar to the Indian system ts the meanttig and 
purpose ascribed traditionally to it. Megasthenes saw the endogainous 
nature of the luma and the occupations that alone could be foKowed 
by a vurno. Ills tutssing the inner purpose and meaning of the system 
is not surprising, as outsiders cannot visualise the philosophy of life to 
which they are related. 

The origin of the tuirnoJ has been stated in many legends, and 
of the cause of differentiation in pliibsophical literature, The most 
famous of the legends is that of the Furusas&kta-Purusa, who is identi¬ 
fied with the universe (*> whatever has been and shall be") and the 
source of the Sun» the Moon, India, Agni and Viyu as well as the 
quarters, the heavens, the sky. the earth, etc., is said (o have produced 
the Brabroana from his mouth, the Ksatriya from his arms, the Valiya 
from his thighs and the Sudra from Iiis feet. This tradition is repeated 
by Mann^ (I, Jl}. The purpose of the creation is stated by Mann a:i 
♦the progress of the world’ (foftomim eo vivrddhyatlhiim)* The 
cspressloo has elicited a great deal of cotnmcntary.s The hkah is 
inclusive of o/l worlds: and the creation of the four rarriiu in this 
world of ours is said to be for the good of both our world as well as 
of other worlds than ours. This carries the implicalion, to which 
reference has been niade in the previous lecture, of the interdependence 
of worlds and their denizens, and of the way in which the universe is 
habneed by their harmonious reciprocity in service. Vrddhi means 
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both “ prosperity ” and " progreis. " The nllu&ion h not »> much 
to the inholMtiints of the worlds collectively, a* to each being 
indivSdualJy, The inclividual being lA only a soul encased In a bodj> 
Progress is- that oi the self, not of the body- V<tr»a or caste relates 
to the body, not to the self. As described in the C/<dndo^>a UpOJiifod 
(V, 7} a person's birth tn a particular form, as Hrahniapa, vr Sddni 

spends on bis Jbarma in a past birthJ Hia var^a h thus ihc coni«> 
quence of bis own past actions Actions in this birth will sitnilaily 
detennme tlie varna in whidt the self will incarnate in the neat birth. 
A man's t'unta is part of the retributii'e justice tbat pursues tbe self 
from birth to fairtli. The sfartia difFerentialien itself ts said to have 
sprung from iermo i tliis world is BraJima (creation of Brahma), 
and it bas evolved ndTHor by action (rnnisttn brAbmem i^um jagai, 
karmt^hir varnatdm :^utipaiTa, 186, 10) Man attains a 

superior I'drpa by righteous acts.® (ffrid.. 297, 5). One cannot change _ 
bis heritage by his volition; he must work it out by Ills tiarma in this 
life It ts by fuiriUiitg faithfully the duties of his i^urna and status 
that one may ascend in the social scale. The arrangement of the 
varMas tn an order of superiority is not merely a recognition of an 
accomplblied fact ; it is a device for the future ascent of those who 
are now low in the scales In the work of reclamation of the 
auhroerged, the close association with the spiritually highest, the 
Varna whose members must have^ome edeond, (inherited trend, from 
their past birth) is most indicitted. This is the reason why the last 
varna if conscripted for personal sen'ice to the twicc-bom in general 
and to the Brahmapas in particular. The Itiiimacy bom of daily 
association and the example of (he spiritual rtUe are means of 
salvaging the lowest noniti. Society, made Hp of diflcreni cultural or 
spiritual levels, cannot be transformed In a day. The process of 
assimilation must necessarily he <low, The idea that every child is a 
iadrenfl mmoj Idt-W yduai vide no /dyofc* is that the child and the 
Sudra arc on a level. Both have to be raised hy education ; the dvija's 
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cliUd id raised b}r his Hpanayana (imiiation), his rebirth.'wbik the 
•' spiriliial" child, of ihe Sodra wiU learn hj^ service to Ihe eieci the 
meatiJt of redeetning hiimetf in the ncKt birth. 

The same lesson is contained in some of the legends of the origin 
of They descril>c originally there was only one i'aftio in 

the beginiiiiig and Brahmaa alone esdstedf and Fie created other gods 
who partook the features of vdour, vaifya^hood and service 

for progress through variation. The^ divisions whidt existed in the 
divine regions were reproduced in thb world.^ (fJrAotfdranyn^o 
Upanisedt 1, 4. 1 l-l5), Mahdbkdrata alludes to a tradition that hi the 
beginning in the Golden Age (A'rtayupa) ibe mity vorna was that of 
the Bralimanas, who became diflcrenttated by their frurwict-® 'Fheir 
assignments to other varnas were according to the dispositions they 
manifested. The deterioration of some secitoms of inatikind, as 
’ compared with others is crudely explafnetl as due to the parts of 
the body of the Supreme Bebg from which iliey sprattg. This idea 
is impUetl in Maniiiwjrti (1. 93 where it i-; stated that the Brohraona 
is by riglit the lord of creation, os he sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator, as he was the first bom and possesses the Veda. 

The birth in the four t^urptu in the process of transmigration is 
elaborately explained by Manu. in the eleventh. The Supreme Iking 
pervades all beings with three qualittes (jpunn): fattm, rajas and 
(XIl, 24>.* These manifest iheiiiselves in disposition, temperament 
and knowledge In various fonus and degrees,. Eiach of these again may 
be graded as the best, the tnlddltng and the lowest, The nine classes 
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of innate diapositions or htntage ((jbwiIA), determjnt; the bent of the 
self that is animated hv it. The are primordial. Manu states 

that in creation itself the selves were affected by ifiiimij Oossificatimi 
by »;ifrtO may be described roughlf as differentiation by psychic 
differences in initial equipmeiti. The GUS pots into the mouth of the 
Lord the statement that the system of four v&rnai (eSfnr-pornyum) 
was created by Kira {moyd jf//ara) according to differences of puno. 
and “ The allotment of specific duties to each of the vnt^oj 

follows this principle of making functions tally with the inherited 
trend of the var^Q, 

Titus in the system there are two features: firstly, birth in a narrto 
is the result of the combined effect Of the innate i/upo of the ref/ and 
its action {Jtormn) as moulded by the tfiina in the past births i secondly, 
duties arc assigned to each varna in such a way that by sedulous dis¬ 
charge of them, tlie self may be raised to a lifgher plane in the next 
birth, and ultimately attain IJberatiort. 

It will Ik noticed that the pupur correspond to the triple division 
of primary appetites or ends of existence, (•urufaritnu; jattva-gitna 
corresponds to Dbarma. raf0-guw to Artha, )tnd /duio-sfWpu to K^ma 
(mere desire). Translated into the r,'OfMax. the first tiarint is the 
consequence of past satlva^mia and its menibers start with an initial 
vasa$tS of rofriw, the second and the third are the embodiments of the 
drive of rajo-ffuna from the past birth, and the last of fflwie-pifua. 
Translated into terms of fiuftiiilrthaj,-, the first T/urtm stands for 
Dharma. the second and the third for Artha and l^tua. and die last 
for only animal desires (/ltdnju). 

We may now turn to tlie functiona of each vtirna. as laid down 
in all rds^rof, and as repealed by Mano. cm the authority of the Creator 
(1,87-91)teaching and study of the Viwla, sacrificing for hb own 
benefit and for others, giving and accqning gifts for the Sriihmapas; 
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prottcrini: the pedp!e« bestowing gifts, offering sacrifices, studying the 
Veda and abstaining from attaching hini,<setf to die gratification of the 
senses for the K^alriya; lending cattie, bestowing 

gifts, offering sacrifices, studying the Veda, trading, lending money 
and cultivation of land for the Vaisyu; and serving without ilLfecUng 
the other ^arnos for the Sudra, Looked at as duties as well as means 
of subsistence, Manu declares that the three means of subsistence, fOr 
the Brahma^a are teaching, sacrificing for others and receiving gifts; 
for the K^triya llie bc^ng of arms, and trade, agriculture, and cattle- 
reariog for the Vaisya. Among the occupations the most commendable 
are teaching the Veda for the Braltmaria, protecting the pccple for the 
K^atriya, and trade for the Vaifya,' 

A feature to note in the prescription of duties and professions is 
that in every case the aim is to benefit not so much the doer as others. 
By the study of the Vedas, the world flows with milk and honeyt (!!■ 
107), sins are dissolved fXI, 263and taints arising frum them arc 
removed {XI. 24S*-246)^. The householder performs the five daily 
sacrifices to remove the guilt of taking life in the ** five slaughter 
houses*' of the house (111, 68-69)®'^ Specific sajcrifices arc 

described as having specific effects of a transcendental nature. In 
bis public capacity a king is bound to perform them® (VU, 78*30). 
Their potency is so great that it shouid not be done for unworthy 
men^ (III, 65). In the desire to do a sacrifice, a Brahtnana 
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maVnotimpoveH$hbyilhUfamily and depeadantsl {XI, 40),Teaching 
ihe Veda is economically unremunerative, as it has to be done free; 
he who receives money for teaching the Veda incurs a great sin. 
The Indian teacher exacts no fees from his'pupils nor docs he capect 
Uietn, white he treats them as members oi bis own family. Teacher 
and pupil share the alms. Liberality is one of tlic means of expiation 
and of acquiring merit. He who has must give freely. But he who 
receives gifts {pratigraha} lowers himself* Charity blcsscth him 
who gives, not him who takes it. Wealth is regarded as a social trust 
It has to be put to proper and unselfish use. The prohibition of the 
K^triya and the Vailya to leach the Vedo, to do sacrifices for others 
and to accept gifts is based on reason. The Vaisya was the affluent 
person in socictyr whose protected condition enabled him to accumulate 
wealth and enjoy it. Persons engaged in vital economic occupations 
should not be diverted from them in order to attend to (heir supposed 
spirittml welfare. An agriculturist and a trader serve the community 
best by the tiealouB pursuit of their own occupations. If a K-^triya, 
who represents the armed might of the cominuitity, takes to accepting 
gifts, the gifts may often be exactions instead of being free offerings. 
Instead of protecting society, he will prey upon it. The conduct of a 
sacrifice retiuircs expert knowledge, which U will lake years of jvallent 
study to acquire. Men steeped in the avocjitions of tlie world cannot be 
expected to master Lite technique. Society will he sterilixed 
economically Lf every one cUiined the riglil to become a cleric or a 
conductor in a ySga. Lastly, society is held to be founded upon the 
w'tlling service of the proletariat class which has to do the menial 
services that require neither training nor superior knowledge. As the 
Sudra was not the slave that he might have been, under other 
organisations, it was not possible to erect an edifice of culture, as in 
ancient .Atliens, on the foundation of slavery. Kaufilya rules that no 
Arya can be made a slave. He recognizes both free and servile 
elements in the Sudra Vitrna, and permits the pledge of even an Arya 
in a time of distress, to dUartUjmyfi the word disytt as applied to 
£odra denotes only service and the words lirlfa and a-^rt/n used to 
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(describe two types of-^udra (V'lII.thougit usually translated 
Jis bougliC’ anil ** unbouflit," are rigbiiy fnterprcteil by the 
commetiUitors *■ hired" or maintaiiied in consideration of service “ 
(bfiaiSdi bhrlStH vi dityam kSrayft), It was scr-ilude. not slavery of 
the recogntaed pattern. Tlifs is why slavery (ddryawi) is brouifht 
nodcr contract. The deprival of fuU freedom to act was treated, on 
analogy, as servile, This is why an apprentice (ontei'rtJtn) who works 
for hi> master withotit a wage and is merely given food and boatd, is 
considered by V'fljnavalkya (U, T&+) under the head of ddrya.'' The 
statement of Mwio fVlU, 414) that Sudia has cfffsyo (liability to 
jfervice) innate in him, and cannot be freed from the liabilityi e^'en if 
re teamed by his master, is properly treated by Mcdhatitiii as^ glorifi^ 
exagceratibii ((irtAm/ddo).* For according to Mann (IX, .134-335) 
the Highest doty oftbeSudra (t/AaniJa/i ^oraA ) which wilt lead him to 
beatitude^ or a litgher trariia in the next bittb, is serving learned and 
virtuous Brahmana householders. The attainment of mwiti or making 
an advance towards its attainment is possible lor every one by doing 
Ui$ appointed duty (dAarj'Jiu), and it makes it easier when the duty it 
one that does not directly contribute to one's own unmediate advantage. 

to normal circumstances, there should be no encroachment by any 
V(tr»A on tile functions, duties and means of livelihood, of the others. 
The fC^atriya .ilonc lias the duty to be a soldier, for, to him is entrusted 
the duty of protection. Like the teaching duty of the Drahmar^, it 
af^arcnily carried with it no worldly remuneration, though there is 
no prohibition to a K 5 atrtya being a paid soldier. Kaufilva (p- 343) 
oonieinplato an army recruited from alt the Vfiriros, but tie docs not 
favour Brahmonas being recruited to it arid rpgards the Kjatriya as 
a belter soldier- owing to his familiarity in using weapons- He sees an 
advantage in an army of Vai^yasand Sudras, owing to the possibility 
of gelling a larger force from the two sections of the population that 
formed its great bulk- Recourse to recruiting others than the K^atriya 
would have been deemed an emergency measure. 
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Indian itleraiurc kas a genius for jiiiggESUOii by simile. The 
interdejicndeiice of the divinely created varvias is signified by their 
origin from llie same divine f>o<Iy, As healtli in the body postulates 
the co-ordination of functions by <ji!f the organs, so the health of 
humanity required that all the four rarntw should work in hatnioay, 
The face or mouth (mwtfttf), from viliich die first Ttarifa sprang* is the 
most important part of the body (udumdri^o). Feeding the Drabmana 
in sacrtHces and irddd/utJ is trartsmiuing the offerings of food to the 
gods and the manes through his mouth* The usual meiUod of making 
offerings to the gods and tnaucs b by throwing oblations inio the fire. 
The Biahmaiia is the fire, and food given to Uira on such occasions b 
HraAinofiufuni. A fire oblation should not be thrown on a fire which 
has burnt itself out, i.f. on ashes* A learned and viriuous Braltmana is 
like well'tended sacrificial fire: It is only to him and those like him that 
offerings to the manes and gods must be given. The long list of 
persons who are cjtciuded from iriddhas (Mf* 150-168) includes 
Brahmanas. who are physically defective, moral derelicts, followers of 
tinworthy occujwiions, and violators of Dharma he who instructs 
a Sudra in the Veda or teaches for a stipulated fee).*' The head and 
the mouth arc the organs of direction and control* and he who sprang 
from the tnoudi of B rub man is indicated for the spiritual guidance and 
education of mankind. The arras stand for grasp and strenglh. and 
the duty of protection of tfociety devT^lves on the Ksatriya, who appro¬ 
priately sprang from the Deity’s arms. In the human ftnnic the parts 
below the navel are held to be inferior to those above It. Tlie Vaisya 
and the Sudra. who were both of the thighs and feel, the limbs which 
bear the weight of ibt entire frame, stand for the economic prop;, of 
society- For social stability arc required the mind that directs, the 
trained forces that inaluiain order and protect against external foes, 
and economic bases of wealth and welfare. 

The number of FUrnar ia limited by Manu to those primarily 
created* They are four: there is no fifth® (X. 4). \Vlii!e the 
restriction applies to the it does not apply to groups united 

by coosangulfiity. birth and heredity, or jSlL it stands for the physical 
type. A low*castc woman is referred to in the mrstkta (XU. IJ)® 
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kr^itio-jaiiy^, of a dark jgroup. and it is repealed as i.e. 

of dark complexion in Vasi^fba'(XV'IIl. 17*18), TEic word/dfi‘/rin<i 
in Manu, (IV* 141 )3 mcanir one wanutig in good birth, In Manu, 
(X*97)i^ jUti mny be hetd to refer to ?orna, from the context in which 
it occurs. Tills is not ivrong as every var^a is also n /off* ihougli a 
/d/I may be pa^tt of a regubr varna at be sprung from a mixture of 
iidrritu. To such mongrel groups, the word jSii is applied to Monu, 
(X, 11, iS.and *40).* The obligatory duties are specified for only those 
of the primary t'urHiLf. The occupations meiilioned as of some “ mixed 
castes” (r(ijJiti(jn»-/d/oyoA) by Manu (X. 33-39. 47-49) appear to 
specify, what was actually practised and not what is enjoined as dharnm 
for groups, which have sprung from a violation of dharwa^ 
Ncvcrlhdcs:;, as such pursuits also Lend to become by custom the duties 
of sudt groups, they might seem to resemble tlie ditarma of the regular 
crornoT. As the dbtmcdon between obligaiory duty and duty tliat 
becomes so by custom in a moogrel gronp fade, the lines of demarca¬ 
tion between vurua and jdii tend to becotne obscured, and the former 
be loosely applied in place of the biter Manu, X. 27, 31) ^ 
There would be no objection to describinf a varna as a fdti 
Manti, HI, la. Vlll, 177. X, 86. 33S and X, 41 The term 
jati (the best caste) and fcwa-;d/i (low caste) are used by Manu itt 
referring to the Brlhmapa and Stidrn. but. if used of or 

similar groups it will be (despised caste). 
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A disiiacttOQ taiut be inadc. liowever, between duties arising from 
origiiul trurna and those arising from analogy,'or imposed by inference. 
A person rightfully belongs to a^’Orna only when be Is bom of a proper 
unioti between parents i>f the same r/orjia. The unioD^ outside lawful 
wedlock, of a naan and a woman of the same varna, as for example 
the and galaka (III, 174),*^ bom in adultery of the- wives of 
men who are alive nr dead, is regarded as (sterile) i.r, in producing 
for their begetter the spiritual advantages of a legitimate son 
(III, 175),^ Tlie lion of an uuttiarried gtri (AdnEna) and a son 
received with the bride i.r. already bom to her (<rai^od/(ct) arc also 
the children of passion, not of wedlock. The prime difficulty in these 
cases IS that the real patemlty wDl not be known. In U)e case of 
intercaste unions, Umse which are hypergantoiis, i.r, the union of a 
man of a higher nnrnd with a womnn of a lower i/orna, U termetl 
OH»/a>»a. Thus, for every woman there is a husband of her own 
vtanfa, and possible husbands in higher vamoj, Ilui, the discharge of 
the natal debt to ancestors, the saving of the ancestors from dwelling 
in the heU can be effected only by the son bom of an equal 

(loz'iirpii) marriage. A .rovartii) can atone take part with her husband 
in religious rites (111, 12 and The rule of hypergomy requires 
that the brides from the lower varna sbnU be taken in the order of the 
castes: that is there should he no skipping of an intermcdLite caste. 
Manu (111, 14-19) expresses strong disapproval of a Brihmana 
utiliaing this permission and taking a ^iidra bnde.^ He holds that 
the husband will sink to the level of his wife. Hypergamous marriages, 
though permitted, were thus not encouraged, particularly where the 
gap between husband's varna and that of the wife was wide,* The 
reason is obvious. By close association with one who is unconversant 
with Brahmanical rites and dedro, the Bribniana will begin to neglect 
his appointed duties. It will not tiave the effect that is behind the 
rule associating in daily personal service the Sudra maJlf with the 
Brahmat^ Such association will make the Sudra fajuiJiar wiiii the 
ideals of his master; he will try to live up to practice the 
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prescribed rites (without nitt«/rjw), "keep himself free from 
envy, imltute *lie behaviour of the virtuous (tuiUterJ, and gain 
exaltation in this world and the iiext’'J (X, I27-123J, By serving 
tile virtuous among the Br Ihmana t-arya, Ihc’* Sadr a becomes gentle 
In speech, anil free from pridci and attains a higher t/or^a in the next 
birth (IX,' 335)*^ The union with a Sndra female is based tm mere 
sensual bclination, and in the intimacy of sex relaiionship, it will 
puli down the man witliout lifting up the woman. The attitude 
of the parties in entering on a union is important, An unv/oma union, 
outside wedlock, because it defies morat convention, cannot be expected 
to produce the same psychological reaction on the minds of the 
parties, and results on the lives of the pair entering into it and of their 
odspring, as one in which the parties enter upon their lifelong 
companionship with a full conviction of moral and ritual responsi¬ 
bility. In concubinage, as in an unequal union:, the impulse is 
infatuation (moka).^ SOdra concubinage ts regarded as moraily marc 
deleterious for a BrOlimana than even marriage with a Sudra woman,'* 

The union of a woman of a higher varn 0 witli a man of a tower 
var*t 0 is Opposed to rules of decency, and is rega rcted as tin natural 
(^pratilottia). All pratiloma unions are otiiside wedlock. The offspring 
of such unions are persons who have sprung from parents who, in 
their passion, have defied dharma. The greater the disparity in 
T'oraa between the partners to so mi sanctified a union, the greater the 
defiance of convention. But the flesh is more powerful than Inhibi¬ 
tions laid down by taw or custom. To those whose sensual impuTses 
get the upper hand, the post-mortuary risks of the step wUl hold little 
appeal, Tliat such unions took place in sufflcientiy targe numbers is 
seen from literature older than .IfOTMJjwrii. Otherwise, there wtU be 
no reason for Manu's dealing with them systematically and defining 
the position of the panics and their offspring. Manu allows the six 
possible anuloMa offspring the rights of the twice bora. i,f, sathskSras 
like upanayano (X, 41but the offspring of firatiloma unions (which 
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have the doubie atlgTna of violatittg conventbo as well morality) are 
to be treated only aa equals of Sudras even when both parents are 
dvxjos. The CQndaiat bom to a BrShtnana woman by a Sudra, is 
stigmatized by ilanu (K, 12) as •‘the lowest of mm** (aidhamo 
aynumj. He is iicyond the scope of eveiy enjoined duty (Sarva- 
a/u^mabahiskfta^) according to YajSavalkya (I, Jhe 

animus against him is ancietil. It is due to the feeling of 
ho^or generated by the union, which outraged convention and 
defied the established social ordcr^ under the urge of an irrcststible 
and ii^ohle sex impulse. The eandita U classed with the despised 
aboriginal dog-eater (ivapac) and boUi arc compelled to dwell Outside 
the Aryan village, as even their touch is held to cany pollution 
witli it. Usually, the con^jfa is said to constitute a *« fifth” caste, but it 
is noteworthy that Eanini and P,itaSjalI (as pointed out by MM.P V 
KaneJ class them with ^udras. Tlieir furilier fall must be deemed 
enmubitive, and is the beginning of the idea of carrvmg poUuticin by 
touch springing solely from origin. By analogy, the worai offenders 
arc put under the category of candsia, and a late Jiurff puts itj this 
division the offspring of a iagotra unioii.3 It marks the limit of 
social reprobation of the defiance of the time-lionorcd rule tluit those 
who wed each other should not be of the same gotta. The Andhra and 
Meda* arc also to dwell outside tJic village The terra aatyafa h 
used by Mami in the seme of ea^data (IV, 61) and also in ihe sense 

of the forf caste ff.e, ^udra) (VIII, Z79),6 

¥ 

These are the castes of miscegenation. There are also castes 
which spring from the mi.'cturc of anutotna and ptaiilama unions 
among themselves and witli one iinothcr. Mami (X, 6-56) gives a 
long catalogue of them.* Tlie list is obviously illustrative ant! not 
meant to be exhaustive: It shows the degree to which, in spite of the 
religious appeal to raainiain the dhartna of the vatnas^ ilicy were 
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¥ialate<l> A society m which sanctions to be applied against its convic¬ 
tions rest only on other^wordly reasons that are not detnonstrable io 
this life, and on ptibik opinion, cannot liquidate large numbers of the 
social heretics, or outcastes, Abnu lays (X. S8) great stress on the 
psychological ejects of the outrage of dhanna involved in the origin 
of these mixed castes.* He holds that the offspring of such unions 
may Ite detected by their un-Aryan conduct, their hahltiial neglect 
of duties enjoined on every one, and by their Itarshness and cruelty- 
The last qualitiCB are likdy to develop in persons, who feel that every 
one is against them. They develop the fear and animosity of the 
hunted animal. 

The purpose of the Supreme Being will be ill-served tf no attempt 
is made by socteiy tu redeettt even the worst of tftose who defy its 
rules. Accordingly, w* find in Pharma^stnt devices for the moral 
reclamation of the ethically submerged elemenig. In the case of most, 
the purpose is served by indicating the rules of conduct that these have 
to follow, and the discipline to which they must submit, if they are to 
be rehabilitated eventually, Segregation, in extreme cases, acts as 
both a deterrent and a discipltnc. For the ordinary run of mixed 
castea an indication of the particular varKa. whose duties they should 
follow, is euough. In the majority of instances they are lumped for 
duties with Sudras. It implies that rchahiUtation is possible for 
them (as for the ftatural born Sudra) by pursuing the ideals of 
uncomplamlag, ucenvious service and close association with the #/ifr 
in society. For every one the fundamental ethical code is the some ; 
ctArtfiJd, rotyom, astkeyam, ^aveant, indriya-nitfrakah (X, 63). They 
consiitute the commandments of Hindu ethics. Thou shall not 
kilt nor cause pain to any living being. Thou shall not utter a Ue by 
word or in effect. Thou slialt not steal, nor covet another’s goods. 
Thou Shalt keep thy body and mind clean. Thou shalt hc^ under 
control bodily impulses and indinatiotu. 

The varna system Is associated with two correlated ideas. 
Firilly, persons bom in good tjoniaf.can mamtam llieir position in 
them only by faithfully performing the duties enjoined on it* members, 
in normal or abnormal times. The penalty for failure to do so is loss 
of the status The second is that failure to perform the .la^Adraof 
investiture and initUlioo, in the case of doi/o oariiar, within tbe time- 
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tuD)t4 enjoined for the perforniiuice, become The tatter 

cin be refaabiliiated by the perfornunce of a ceremonx of expiation* 
(t'rdtyo-jfoiHO), white there are wayt of Itic former recoverm£ their 
Jolt itatui. 

.Uanujinfti (XI, 19Z) Uyi dorvti tliat he who had omitted to get 
iaitiated into Sivitrl within the proper time miy have hb w^ndyona 
done after he has performed the penance of three krcchrasA Tbb 
it a mild expiatloa. Vaat;|ha (XI, 76—7P) prescribes three alternative 
methods of the rehabilitation of the vrsiyu. Me may do the 
vrityMioma, or have a lust rat bath alone with one who haa performed 
an horse sacrifice ^Aitfamedha) or go tbrongh the (/dddfo/ko't'roto—a 
penance of graduated starvation lasting a little over four months,* 
Tfie classical historical instance of the performance of the purification 
b that of Siviji in 1674.^ Viivarnpa (Yijrbvaikya, III, 262) 
reconciles the contradictions by pointing out that for short inter missions 
of u^dttayana the penance prescribed by Mann was adequate, but for 
one extending to forty-cigfit years, the Vratyosipma b the only 
method of nebabjlitaiion. 

Frdfyor may spring among alt diyA-varntu, Manu (II, J9) 
describes the Frdlyor as ''despised by tlvc Aryans," and nvarrtage 
intercourse with Vrdtyas " who have not been purified according to 
rule" b prohibited (II, 40), living as a FrJlya is an upapataka. 
(Xt, 63). Sacrificing for a f^rntya is atoned by the performance of 
three krcehriu (XT, 196). One who misbehaves with a fetnate of the 
house of a prdlya or a can^dtl bat to pay twice the normal fine for 
adultery (VIII, 372). 

The entire family and the descendants of a tiriiya, who has 
not been reclaimed, are under hb ban. Menu accounts for the origin 
of eighteen groups of people by tracing them to vritya ancestors, 
springing from the first three varnas, (X, 2I*23)« Thus, the 
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Jhaltas, Maiitti, Uechavis, tlic the Karats, the KM$&$ and the 

Dravi^s)3 art tidd to be degraded K^triyas by ance&iry^^ A more 
Imtiortant atatetnent is that by laJling to cottiiult DralimaqMi by, 
omitting to (lerioTiit enjoined Vedtc ritta and fontskirot certabt 
Kf0triya tribes have graduaiiy sunk to the position &i Sudnis. Among 
these are the Paimdialcas, the Gho^^, the Dfavt^s« the Kanibbojas* 
llie VavanaSt the Sikas, llie Pahtavafi, the Ctnasi the ^ritas: and the 
Oaradas^. (X, 4J-44), Tltew being supposed to tiaye been origin ally 
oi Ksatriya varna are tt^i'tArn the edtunar^ya sctieme and are not lo 
be deemed Dasyiu. Titey are only Sudras.^ (X) 43). This Is an 
extension of the field of Dharnia to cover peoples^ who arc obviously 
foreigners, and is an indication first of the universality claimed for 
the Varndsrama orgameatioD» and secondly for the application of 
the rules of Dhanna to them. . 

Manu's attitude of disapproval of inlrr^tfarttfl onuiomA unions 
U emphatic. It may he traced to tui unwillingness to allow of 
iitdincriminate minglings of persons brought up in different waysol 
life and different family, tradlttons, and of (liferent psychical types. 
The Brihmaua, as described by Mann, is an intellectual and spiritual 
person, the K$atriya an active man of the world, aud the Vai^ya One 
who feels ttie urge to acquire wealtli and tite nieaus of pleasure. In 
such types, marriages of an cndogamcus kind are those likely to be 
mast satisfactory both for their continuance and for the type of 
children tliat they will produce, Where both parents are alike in 
upbringing, Ideah and temperamentp the cblldreti will be like the 
parents, fn tntcr'C’nrfin marriages the impcHing motive is sex-attrac* 
tion, and the union is not motivated spiritually. Psychological t)T)cs 
cannot be dtanged suddenly. They are, under tlic postulates of 
Hinduism, the consequences of past kmtna. Close association in daily 
work and sharing of ideals might work a better change in the 
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lower type that would appro^cimate it to the higlier, than a mixture 
of blood. It ia this which is nought to Le brought about by 
describing personal service to the elite as the occupation of the lowest 
stTatum cufiuraliy, Tlve inclusian of backward people or foreign 
tribes within the Sudra group has a two-fold'Signihcaoce: (1) it 
gives them the same opportunity of assiiailation with the higher 
type as a real Siidra, by the imposition of the same occupations and 
discipline; (2) by hypothesizing a higher original vorfjii (Ksatriya) 
for intiuentUi foreign tribes or people, it holds out to them both tije 
lesson of the degradation that follows the neglect of enjoined moral 
and spiritual duties and thi; possthtLity of regaining tost ground by 
their owu efforts to discharge such duties. 

yar^ttiatnlhara. 

Saihkara, mixture in sex union, reconciles the doctrine of the 
exisience of only four ourrior (and not even of fifth) with the 
presence of tnnutnerable smaller groups, whose numfier showed a 
constant tendency, to increase. Such blood fusion tnay Uke place in 
hypergnmous or die inverse rebtlous, anuloma and protffornu, The 
effect of the birth of a mongrel group is that it tends to produce more 
mongrels by its own sex affiliattons. Tlic endless number of such 
permutations and combmations generates the feeling of eonfusioni 
which is associated In the Indian mind with the concept of 
In off'Spring resulting from such liaphaaard untons. it is futile to look 
for clear-cut psydiic types. Both types are held as uudesirable, the 
pritMioma the more so, because of tlie element of the revolt against 
custom and iiioraiil}; instinct in it. Parents, who have themselves 
defiedconvention and morality by a/^raliitffMUconcuhmage. are not likely 
to act as a break on further laxity in selection by their own offspring. 
In aujjlomu unions alone as many as eight variations are possible. In 
prattJeuno the number is infinite. Chaos is the result, Manu adds to 
the mixed castes that spring from rmliWa those that arise from tin ion 
that are prohibited {^agotea, samdnaprmora and ioptHda), and 
long continued desuetude of svadkanna by the mcnibers of a varnu 
(X.24L^ Social discipline Is difficult enough to mamtauL with the 
dehnition of the duties and occupations of four clear-cut castes, each 
with Us distinctive duties and ways of finding a livelihood. It wilt be 
impossible if stnFfikara proceeds unchecked. This will account for the 
horror of ifliit/furti. . which leads to its condemnation in works like 
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BkagatfodgUi f 1,4143)» and U» being described as Ibe mad lo Mtll 
fiaroffrayaii'a).* The danger lo society from imrcatrict^ 
sex imioni accounts for its being made a high regal duty to restrain 
people from sucaunbine lo the urge to practise samkara. This is why 
Varisthipuira Sri Pulumayi, the first century Andhra km& taics 
nridc'm describing himself as one who prevented the iodisertminate 
intcrralosliog of the four varaas (vinivariitiKatitrvarna-^athkarUtyiX.)'^ 

The application of logic lo rawjAora (aiiuiomo) results in ceitdn 
conclusions about the stains of offspring, In a hypcrgainous marriage 
the chUd Stands midway in atntus between the parents. If the child h 
a girl and she marries only in the same caste as her tnolher did, and 
her daughter does so. and so on from generation to generation, the 
amount of higher blood in the veins of the sixth gencratioo will 
almost be equal to that of the pure blooded higher caste ancestor. 
Thus according to Manu (X, 64) ihc offspring in the seventh genera¬ 
tion 4 of the same t^arBO as the original male ancestor.^ if the process 
is reversed systematically, the sixth generation will result in an 
offspring as completely equal to the tower of the original 

ancestress as possible. With trtiltng changes in the length of tlic 
period in which this caste promotion and demotion take place the 
principle is accepted by all smftis.* The technical terms for the rise 
and fall in caste status are /dlyntWrd and i&iyupQkar^a. 

Occupation can also exercise an influence on the nature of a 
person that is comparable to that of blood. If one of a higher varna 
(e,p, a Bratunapa) gives up bis traditional occupation and takes to 
that of a lower varm a S$atTiya>, a faff in bis nature may be 
postulated. As a Brahniana is forbidden to bear arms^ and to become 
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a kiiig^i one vrho does so, nceJ not await the slow process of occupa* 
Uona inl utfoce, htit may immediately accept a lower a i at us suited to 

which aarted witi, , B,ihm.(u. lo a Ksatriya i, , duBicl 
instance of the o^rauon of the principle in deniotioiLa n,c claim 
o( foreign dynasiitss lo K$atriya rank, that wiis conceded after some 
time, was .oUviOusIy hastd on die working of an analogous princiDfr 
applied not to profession hut to varva^iiharma. The assimilation of 
a dynasty, which might he supposed to have lost Its Ksatriva 

rank of lime, by resuming Kjatriya duties and living up to its 

iduls of Dharraa, to Uic body of Hindus becomes possible under this 
principle. 

Oeeupation optn to Brsima^of ^ Normal Times. 

fjharma determines the occupations, or means of living 
Otw^n^yo) dsat are open to him i for, in the scheme of planned’ 
h fejt M not open to any one to take up any occupation or profession of 
us own Will, Competition in any occupation or walk of is limited to 
those to whom it isopen. not lo others* There h thus both competition 
and rcsinction of it in the Indian scheme of life. A person's tor«o 
entails certain duties r his occupations must liarmonhe with them Of 
the JW ways of hfe open to a Brahmana, tiiree only are, in any seiine 
irajs of making a hVing: these are officiating in sacrifices performed 
by others <yd;mrum).teadii„g ^adhySpofiom) and acceptance of gilts 
(Praii^^^ra/iojii) f’AfanUjX./S-"*). TIw last wiircc of living i» nuatifed 
by Manu hy the adjective pure" (^vihddhn), and it is interpreted as 
that which entails tfie performance of no eitpiatory rite^. Of this 
more later on. To the three sources or means of life for the 
Drahmana, ^pastaniiiba (II, 10, 4) adds four; receipts from one's 
duldrcn (dayitdyam), a share of what the sons (who arc also 
BrahmanagJ have oirned: gleaning of ears of com that have fallen 
on tie threshing floor {iUoHcha) and what is "free wealth" fJike 
wdd paddy, njv^ra, m the forest) In the sense of being the property of 
naonc. Ills not the same as res nuUUts. which is only Tinclaiined 
property. It will be noticed tliat these are not means of securing a com* 
foriabic life. A teacher esnnot accept fees or stipuLite for them. The 
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Bana stigmatiiCB Pujyamiira. ihc Htahmana founder of the 
Sunga dynasty as minir (CoweU ami Thomas, Eng. Ten. of 
/farfAcantd, p. 194, 

^grafiftie Cantatifa, Vti, Int., p. 9. 
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(eaclungof Ihe Veda mail be ubsolutdy free. A free will gift from a 
pupil, whose cdacatioH lias been cnmpletedj aivtl «hidi will depetid oa 
Uie pupiPs own very limited itieaafct* wlial is indicated^ *lhc priesl wlio 
ofilctale^ al a sacrifice Is not permitted to stipulate for fees. Specific 
fees are odluineil for each persoo who officiaies m a sacrifice, 
according lo his duties iii it, and dicy will be given coUceiivcly to all ibc 
priests. Tbc ways in which they should share them are indicated under 
the headoi corporate activity (VIM. 206-210). No srcrificer should 
offer less tlian the prescribed fee or daiirtflil, whether Jt be to money 
or in kind, nor less than what he can affonl to give, judged by hia 
own wealth. <Xl, Even a gift must be accompaiiied 

by a daid{iSf Normally therefore these wiodfalls must be deemed a 
preorious and undependable source of inoame for the Brahmana house' 
holder (gY^ojiba) for he uidne can disdtarge these duties, the other 
three stages of life (Sirotna} being in effect mendicant stages. 

It U popularly supposed that Brahmatias made fortunes j)y exact¬ 
ing fees from sacrifleers and gifts from the pious.® It is not a true 
view of the actual cooditiorts. Sacrifices were costly, often required 
the co-operation of many pricsU and involved for their performance 
and preparations considerable time. They were of corresponding 
rarity. Those who speak or write glibly of the thousands of bloody 
sacrifices " that Dviddhiam abolished, know not what iliey speak of. 
In animal sacrifices (he victim was usually a single animal and in 
many sacrifices no victim was needed. There are twenty-ooc periodi¬ 
cal sacrifices {yajnas), divided into three sets of seven. One set, 
the ftotnV-yfl/fliw, have no animal victims. Another seven, known 
us ihe minor ('/‘dfruya/doO victim. Tlic 

reniaining seven are $onia sacrifices {jomajamsthSb). They are 
relatively more expensive to perform, and involve also more time 
and troobb. Unless one does a sacrifice with devotion (haddbi) 
h is best not to be attempted at all. The tiacrifices arc intended to 
otaiain heaven. But, the end does not jvistify dubious means. 
This is why Manu (Xl, 10) is emphatic in denying any good cither 
in this wotld or in a higher world lo the man who expends on the 
performance of a jo wo sacrifice the means needed for the maintenance 
and support of tliose dependent on him.® Sufficient resources to 

l_ n i [ 11 

See my Ri*aJhj:rnti (1941) pp. 144, I9t. 

2. Ttie belief is strenglheueil by exaggerated stories of royal 
gifts to Brahmai;ias in works of poetry and story books, 
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ensure a life free from anxiely on tile score of means for a mmimurn 
period of three years must be kept in reseiv'c, before a householder 
u allowed to undeitske a ^owia sacrilice f Y'ajnavaTkya, I. 124, 
Manu, XI, 7-8.).* Not only does a skcriFiccr lose the benefits of 
a sacrifiee which Ite undenakes. with resources so inadefiunte 
that be is compel)cd to give lower rffltjfjjof than those pre* 
scribed, but they ’'destroy his acquired spiritual merit (punydiii). 
his fame, his hope of attamiiif heaven, Uis longevity, hU 
' progeny, his cattle and liU rejuUation^' (XI, 40). It is not even 
every king who is opulent enough to attempt some of the sacrifices. 
If the has to be abandoned in the middle by the king for want 
of means to finish it, grave calamities befall both the king and 
■ kingdom- {Sankha^Likhita^ in Grhasthak^ida, p, 135). The practical 
difi'iciilties of performing the twenty-one sacrifices are clearly 
visualized by jinriis, and would have been apparent to those who 
believed in their efficacy, Even the simplest yajna needs two (^Arydjmf 
ifpdroNom) persons to do it, and various articles tike milk, clarified 
butter, grain and fuel. Common yojiias need four priests, and in 
some as many as sixteen are required. The sacrificer and hb wife 
have to provide themselves vvith new clothes, fomettmes of silk, 
besides other things, The fees must be kept ready, for ” a lost ifairyipd 
means a lost sacr 1 fif;e'^^ The ofFidating priests must be noi only 
teamed and expert in their wnrk but of the highest character. Such 
men cannot be had for the seeking. If the sacrificer hopes to obtain 
the needed financial help for ihe sacrifice from others, he has to reject 
wealth of a rSjasic or fdmo^'r complexion. lie cannot accept help 
[pom a noti-dvijaA Even a king's help i« to be rejected unless 
he is a righteous ruler ttftitrmikf iati rdfam, (Manu. XI, 13), As duty 
b limired by capacity, in DharmaMstra, the Inclusion of the ya/nor 
under by Gautama does not make them obligatory for all 
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Brobnunas^ Tliej* are coinpiilfory only Jot ihosc of iffiuaicc.i 
Collectioua ffoiii otliera should not dintifiiali Iheir resources for pJouii 
acts (XI^ I2-J4}. In some Ciises what is needed for a sacnlice may he 
taken unasked from its owner. Tlie implication is that property 
confers on its owner no exclusive right, which will bar its being made 
to contribute to tiie social obligations and religious duties ot others. 
This is justified on the ground that the yajftas betiebt not only their 
. doers but the whole society,* (BhagavudgltH, 3, 14). 

So much for the supposed Br^bmaoa gotd'nime of wealth from 
sacriHcest If we turn to the other source, whose value to the 
Brahmana has also been exaggerated, r/x. gifts (dJtta), It will he 
found that it is not less illusory as a staple source of income. Every 
gift U held, in Indian lielicfi to convey with itself some a-funya 
Cdemerit). He who takes a gift must be able by his own accumulated 
merit or spiritual poteudnlity to overcome the demerit. It is dangerous 
to accept gifts, even if one is dying of Starvation, without realising 
this, and rtdesthat regulate acceptance of gifts, (IV, 187).® A 
man of little tearnhig or austerity who accepts a gift is a fool for his 
pains; for he sinks to Hell (IV, 191). He who m,ikes gifts to the 
undeserving also is led to perdition by his negligence^ {Yajnavalkya, 
1, 202)» The acceptance of gifts is apt lo create a taste for them. 
It wiit produce the social parasite, who likes to live ujion the pious 
liberality of others. I'he smrits condemn this acquired low taste, 
whidt they describe a* prati-sraha-Tiui, which is Qke the caste for 
forbidden fare. The love of wealth is not by Itself ignoble, if it is to 
be put to pious uses (dhartiidrtham viftehay, hm the conquest of a 
desire for it b better (ffOrtyajf). It tsbetter not to soil oneself with 
mud than to do so and then wash it. says the Mahdhhdratafi 

Thus, normariy, the position of the typlcalifid^mano householder, 
who is a man of virtue and learning, is that of a comparatively poor 

L See my Irt rioduetion to Cfhasthakands, p, 61. 
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man. The Rrahmana who kails a family life is one of iwo classes ; 
SifUna and yaySvara (BaudhSyaKa ill, 1, I). and l*etween the 

two lUe second is held to he rnoraUy superior lo tlte first. The Sdltnft 
is one who enjoyed moderate comfort, tbou^rh not opulence- He 
owns a house, hes a servant, and resides pertnanently in a viUage, The 
yrfyffpttrtf lives as best as he can, piclting grains of rice from the threshing 
finer, has neither tiousc nor fixed place of abode, docs not reside in 
the same village for more than ten days, and rejects gifts, fees from 
teaching and dakfiwf in sacrilice. He is almost an ascetic hut for 
his married state, and his greatness consists in his abstemionsness 
and independence of others- Mann has a different, elassilieatioo*' 
A itrici gfhajtita of the first t'flrpa may, from the amount of the 
provision he makes in food grain for maintaining himself and 
his family (Including hts pupils and sen'ams), be one with a brick- 
built grain-store that can hold cnovtgh grain for three jtars' consump- 
tioti, {kuitAh-ithJftyaka) by a large family with servants and 
retainers, or one who has an earthen grain^storc capable of holding 
enough grain for one yearis consumption, or has cnongti for three 
days aniy, or one who makes no provision at all for the morrow. 
The l4>t twf' will he ctjua) to the yayitvara. Though there is no 
prolubtion of accumulating more than a sufficiency for three years' 
needs, the implication is dear lhal excessive wealth is undesirable for 
the Brahmana wlw values hts spirituality. In the case of BriLhmanas 
whose reputation gets them large endowments or gift of lands, it is 
expected that they should give away almost all that they get. not 
accumulating much wenith. Opulcuce ts deprecated to the first and 
last In the Irrst place it will generate pride and uusptrituaUiy 

and in the last a spirit of defiance of social rules. In both content- 
men t points the road to salvation. 

Occupalioh of tht K^atriyA and Vaii^a, 

Both the second and third varnAS ore warned off three functions 
of the dtn’, adhydpanam, ydjanam and pratigrahiu Their members 
arc meant for civil and economic occupation. The Ksatriya's duties 
are to bear arnis, using them to protect otJiers, and lie is a king to ride 
tlic coimlry righteously. The settlement of disputes between man 
and man (tyai/ahUra) and maintaining every one within his Dharma 
(anuSdianam) are duties of the crowned A'^afriyo, and they pass on 
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to a ruler, mdcpendcntly o( hb t'orrtj. The general rule of aliitks6 
is suspcttiled in his case, for ibe righteous use of force in protection 
and punishment, according to law. One who Is not a king, should 
fallow the profession of ajtns, A Kfatriya is prolriliitcfl to beg. 
^Devak. in GfAartAa^jq{I{f, p. 2SS^. * >ii« nmiii duties are mUi(ai 7 
and administrative. If a crowned Ksatriya abdicates, he still has his 
vorpa’abartHa. The functions of the Vaisya are to breed cattle 
or tend them for wages ^vt/ancna palurab^artai/tj, 
Paraiara fl, 70) adds to them dealing in preebus stones and work 
in metats Money'lending is another avocation of the 

Vaiiya, The rates of interest he can charge arc stated as 12 per cent 
^d 13 per cent, and he is aUowcd to charge compound mtcresi. He 
incurs the sin of usury fvdrd/wfiba/s/aj if he exceeds, these limits, 
Raudhayana specifies only the lower rate. The difference is explained 
as the maaimiim that a Jirahmai^a can levy, if he takes to money 
lending as an emergency occupatkm The Brihmat^a is 

not permitted to levy compound interest Even in trade the \'ailya is 
not to sell certain articles, but this is on the analogy of the prohibitioQ 
to the Brahmat;(a who takes to a Vai^ya pursuit. Several of the inhibited 
articles are needed for gene rat cocisumptbn. Tliey must have been 
dealt in by the Siidra or by special castes outside the four vartias, 
Tbis lias been so with salt, leather and some other articles upto recent 
times, 

Z?«tiVjr o/ /Ac 5drfro. 

The Sddra^senjobed occupation and duty is serving the higher 
VOTMos (I, m VIII, 410^ and particularly the Brihuiaiias.^ "The 
highest duty of a Sudra, which leads to beatitude," dedare* Manu,* 
fix, 334) ‘‘is to serve Brahraanas who are learned, virtuous and 
lioiiseholdera. The ^iidra attains a higher caste in his next birth 
by serving a Brahmana, and by purity of conduct, gentleness of speech 
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and freedom from pride. ^IX, 335J.*- He is not rc^juired for the 
Brnhniiii.ia of any Otlicr d^ramas they do not stand in need of 
service. The Bralinia^a Grfuutha is so fully occupied with bis teach¬ 
ing, sacrifiemg and social duiies that he needs must look to others lo 
care for him in daily life. This is why the Sudra is conscripted for 
personal service. The cultural asstmilation of the Sddra can best be 
effected by bringing him, as already pointed out. Into iniitnate, daily 
relationship with the highest isarna. His place as a menial 
attached to the Bralima^ family U shown by the injunction 
to the former to maintain him when he is past work through 
old age, (Gautama, X, 60)», by his being given the cast off clothing, 
umbrellas, shoes etc. of bis master, (X, 125-4) and of being fed 
from the remnants of the forracr^a food.® The Sudra is enjoined to 
serve the Brahniat>a both for worldly and other-worldly advantages 
(X, 122)*. The Brahmana mailer is enjoined, by Manu. to allot 
the dQdin, out of his own property, a suitable maintenance after 
considering his ability, industry and the number to be supported by 
him {llfid.t 124)®, H be was unable to obtain service under dvijas, he 
could support himself by following arts and crafts. He is held as 
fitted for trade in those articles fn wliich trade is prohibited for dpf/w, 
Contrary to the principle that hi emergency (d^ad), one can follow 
only the avocalions of Txarnar toavr than his own, the Siidra is allowed 
to follow those of the Vaisya (Yajfiavalkya, J. 120)® and even 
the lCs.itriya (Narada).^ The last means only that he can enter the 
army. The Vaisya uccupatioiia generally taken over by a distressed 
^udra are cattle-rearing and pelty trade. The more he imitates 
the behaviour of the virtuous, the more does the Sudra exalt faiuiscif 
in this world and Ike next, (X, 128)*. He is cahorted not to 
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aocuiniiliitc wealth as it taay cause ilJ-feejing between litm and tiie 
Brahmanis. hy brcedins arrogance in Him The Va%n 

and ihe Siidra form (he econotnk praps of socieiy, and their diversion 
from the occupations will ruin stJciety, Together they also formed 
the bulk of the popuJalton. 

Distnu Ouup<tHom {Apad-vfHayah), 

It may happen that a Brllimana may not find it possible to 
meet ihe expenses of nuuntaining himself and of those dependent 
upon him, by following the occupations open to him. So w'iih other 
xrorpor. In su-cii cases, it is open to the members of the caste to take 
On the duties of another. The assumptuTn of such pursuits is 
subject to certain pnrtcipies, Occupatious taken up in distress must be 
given up as soon as the distress or emergency ceases. Othervrise, 
expiation will be necessary to overcome the resulting jin (XI. 193).* 
The emergency should be strictly construed. What is barely suflicientj 
in a life oi restramt and contentment, will be taken as the standard 
below which alone a fall will justify the construction of distmis. The 
occupations indicated for a no/po must be cxlmusted and complclcly 
utilized before the assumption of those of the next Vrtrpd or any other 
varna is permissible. Thus, prifrij/ra/iu may be extended to receipts 
of gifts cveu from Sudras. and from UioK who are not 'pure'donors. 
Even teaching a Sudra may be tried before undertaking the doty or 
occupntion of another One should proceed to the gainful 

means of lower twpoj, step by step, without skipping those of an 
intervening ver^a. In one case, however, the d/iurma of the next 
var^a cannot he undertaken by Ute next htglier vis. that of bearing 
arms by the Brfihniana. An ancient rule forbids a Bratimapa to 
draw a sword even in fun, A Brahmana ts allowed to Jake up arms 
in sdt-defcnce, or in defence of women, Dharma or the social order. 
Bub under the strict rule of ahitfisd, which will be violated by 

his tmdertaking a soldier's duty, the above permission ts to be read 
only os oit emphatic way of nsserttng the social obligattoa to stand up 
in defence of Dharma* the weak, women and children. The quchtion 
is an intricate one, and I have dealt with it recently tn a tong paper,® 
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Even If the professions open to lower vanioit are foEtowcd. they must 
be practised only under the ethical standards appropriate to one's own 
Parna, The principle that strict adherence to one's own Dharma is 
tlie way to salvatloni and that taking up that of another varii<i is risky» 
lays stress on the appropriateness of certatn hereditary occupations for 
those who have iTilicritcd aptitudes and the psychological bent fur them. 
Freedom to roam from occupation to occupation leads to baneful and 
ruinous compctltiont and die substlttitton of self interest to the 
common g(H>0, and of transient and immedrate bcnelits to ultimate and 
permanent advantages. LtftJJCvS FaiVe will he Eubstltutmg " No plan" 
for '* Plan," and KarNO Organization i$ Social planning on a worlds 
wide scale and for oil time. 

These principles for distress oocupations may 1>e illusirated. 
Even tf obliged to follow the professions of a Vai^ya, a Brahmai^ 
must avoid some of them. First, he miist not himself ctillivate bnd» 
undertake to plough it, The plough, which turns the sod, destroys 
animal life in the soil. This is why Harita {GfhOiihaHitdd, p, 191) 
calls the plough a slaughter bouse (raAajfinum hi /dttpufani}. 
Baudhaysna declares that agriculture destroys the Veda, f.e destroys 
the merit of Vcdic study, or the aptitude for or the opportunity for 
Vtdic study (ifffr vedamniHaya^ T, 10.31). Cuhivatiem is an 
absorbing occupation, which demands all the time and attention of 
the cultivator, and he who undertakes it cannot have the leisure for 
the pursuit of the many religious riles, which are lifelong obligations 
of the Brahmana e.g the tending of the fire {Agnihoira), Manu 
interdicts agricuiturni operations, even for the K^trijTii, even though 
the rule of dhintrd is not so absolute in bis case as in that of the 
Brahmana^ (.K, 83), Brhaspati, who softens Ibe asperity of Manu’s 
inhibitions, by nitional amendments, holds that the agriculturist 
(if a K^airiya) by giving to the gods a twentieth of the harvest, a 
thirtieth iu gifts to Brahnmpas. and a sixth to ilie king, ts freed from 
censure (na Cruelty to draught cattle and their 

castration are prohibited for alt agriculturists and particularly for 
those who are driven to agricultural pursuits by necessity. If driven 
to trade a Brahmaha is prohibited to hold up stock for getting an 
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cnbitnctd profit. (See Me^IifiiiUii on ManUf X, 90).^ Mcither of 
lilt iwo first varijias is ptrmtittd, even when driven to trade hy 
distress, to tindErUke the sale of cooked food {X. NeitJier may 

aell wisipoii^j poison^ hordes, asses or mules, doth, cattle ^neratty, 
milk, spirits, silk, indigo, Hesh and tmriTan beings. (X, 864^1). The 
penalty for doing so is loss of caste (sadyab paiaii). A man of a 
higher tr-ur^ lijnki to the level of a lower by contintions pursuit of the 
avocations allowetl only to the latter. Instead of selling for a pnee, 
when driven to trade by hard necessity, the Brghmiipa is advised to 
resort to barter in preferesicc to sales for money. Money Icndingt 
which RfhaipatjS half-sarcastically commends as superior to all 
other means of making a living, as it is not exposed to the risks 
of loss by failure of the seasons, and by the cupidity of the tax 
collecting king, of the ravages of rats and vermin, and of stoppage of 
growth by dtatige of season or wciithcr—is a forbidden occupation 
in normal times to the Hrst two rorttor (X, LI7),^ In ancient 
India lending money was noi viewed with the prejudice with which 
it was in Mediaeval Europe (in which Dante placed the usurer in 
the same Hell with the Sodomist), but was regarded as a useful 
act. The smflis only svtggcstcd the control of loans for mterest by 
lixing legal maximum rates, prohibiting the aecumuiatioii of interest 
beyond the value of the capital, and dtscouraging coiiipound interest 
and penal interest. Uut, there was a feeling that the occupation, if 
followed hy persons for whom it was not normally indicated, ndght 
lead to deterbration of character of the capitalist, and make itim 
avaricious and hardhearted. Even distress should not drive a 
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Brlihniana U> certain {irofcssigit^ from which a Brahntatm cannot 
retaoi unsmircbcd to his pious pursuits, when pressure of necessity 
is cetievcd. Amoog them arc tJiose of the astrologer, the physiciaA* 
the carrier, the oilmongcr and the tcxld)’ vendor—the collocation of 
a sctnt-leamed profession with a despicable one being only to 
entpiiasire the repreltensibility of both. Crime and immoratily will 
nor be justified under any rule of neccssiLy, for any and 

one cannot plead that he had been driven l>y hard necessity to crime 
or rice. Even necessity must liow to the moral law (Dliamia), 
Hunger itself wilt not justify promiscuous soHcitauon of alms,t 
rbc accomplished student ^SiuHaiia} is allowed to ask for help only 
of a king (because he has a social duty to prevent u/I deaths from 
starvation in Ills dominions, t from lus pupils (because a pupil is like 
a son with the filial duties of a son), of one tor whom he has 
sacrificed, as he would be a man of means, '*and of no oihet** (Manu 
IV, 33),^ The profession of mendicancy held in ioathitig by 
^ A spiritual ili^clplme, to enforce the bard rule of the sav* 
tng grace of poverty and the social e^pmlity it creates, it is enjoined 
for the student (ftrflftjfjflcSriiO* and the ascetic, hui under rigorous 
safeguards lhat would prevent them front hecotnuig parasites and 
social pests. While the claims of hunianHy and of life gerienitly 
are pressed on the atllucnti and attempts made to soften their hearts, 
and make them ready to give, it is made haul for a person to osik for 
alms, except as an obligation of religious necessity. The evils that 
follow misplaced and indiscriminate charity have been reaiizetl 
nowhere so vividly as in OharmoiSstro, Beggary, like crime, grows 
tike weeds in a neglecied field, and onlt' when Dhorma is relaxed. 
Solicitation of food for a parent, a teacher or a sick person stands by 
Its vtcariousness on n higlmr level, and is commended fXI. l-2)„3 
Manu connects income from beggiog with the taint of death by nam¬ 
ing it rnffom and liy placing it only one degree above agriculture, 
which he stigmatizes (for the Brabmaiia) as 'slaughter' (f>raiitfiafn}* 
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DUanna has no toleration for the social painstte. whom Elizabethan 
taws described as '*the sturdy mendicant.'’ It ii; considered a defect 
in the govensraenl o! a state if beggary and death by starvation of 
ilrahniaijas' increases. Tlie present method of preventing them by 
iota] cmpJfiytnent is jnst what was expected of the effective impiemen 
ing of the d/i«ri»a or oar moj and The growth of vagrant 

mendicaitcy under the cloah of religion in titer times is the 
consequence of reUxatioti of tlii^ iharnto, wasteful competitioti lo 
occU]>ationSj resulting in overcrowding of some and inadequacy of 
the labour supply in Dtliers, and the assumption of mend tea at ascetic 
life by the economic classes to which it had been denied by Manu and 
Z>^amiaidr/ra generally. In ancient Indian criminal taw, it was a 
crime to perauadea woman or a Sudra to become an ascetic. Europe 
shows tile bad effects on tlie economy of narioas in which ihc number 
of oetitiate monks and nuns Incre^cd out of all proportion to the 
population and the resources of the country. It is this wasteful diver'. 
Sion that is sought to be prevented by the diranid rules in smytis 
limiting entry to the life of tiic ascetic tmcl holding ttp tlie ideal of 
family life as the be&t for nomial persons, of all ranks in society. 

Thtofy of Ftlaiitges aird Disahilitits^ 

Doing a duty for its own sake, without any eitpectation of reward 
is enjoined by Indian religion. It docs not mean Ihat unscLlish effort 
is sterile either in Ibis life or in the next The iiiiplicaifon is only that 
to do one's duty in the hope of a beneht, or expressly to secure an 
advantage in this life or in the next, tliough permissible^ t&of a lower 
order in a gradation ol spirit tial %'alues than desireless effort (fiifiiidnni* 
jborma), To deny results to action wilt be to deny a paramount and 
universal moral law,«thai of Katyna, SelC-rcgarding action, even if 
its effects are benehdal to others, is of a lower type ihan un-egoUtic 
aciiviiy. But such a view will not find acceptance among comiDon 
minds. To them there must be a material and tangible benefit for 
service, or there must he an attractive equivalent for it. Economists 
are familiar with the notion that the love of extellcnce, or tiie love of 
distinction appeals »o finer natures more than mere love of comfort or 
weU'being. In the uccumulaitoii of material goods a point is reached 
at whiclt satiety begins. In the acquisition of distitictioti or die 
aesthtlic satisfaction that springs of the consciousness of excellence or 
perfeetkm, there is no such satiety. Post-mortuary benefits, like 
post-rooriuary punishments, do not appeal to all minds. Dlslinciion 
in life has attraction to most persona, li Ls this that lies at the root 
of conceptions of worldly honour, position and privilege, ei'cn if these 
are not translatable into tangible economic advantages. A prince 
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enjoys a greater prestige than a conunoncr, and a prioec of tiic Qivtrcli 
3 greater t>osition in the conmiori estimation than an ordinary lay 
prince. 

We sec the working of these ideas in die duties and inhibitions of 
ibe varaa scheme. The BrSlitnatia is relegated, not by his own choice 
but hy birth, to a hard and comfortless life of poverty and constant 
occopattoii. I-Iis is a lifelong and almost tragic dedication to the 
cause of spiritual uplift and education of societyr When barely out 
of childhood, he is taken out of the fatnify and subjected to the rigors 
of an educational discipline which wilt last twelve years or more. 
He is enjoined to marry and start family life, when bis cduca* 
tioii is over But the life that he then enters upon is not less 
hard, and its ideal is even more unselfish. The life of the hposcbolder 
is social dedicatioa. SV'hat pleasure or happiness he may derive from 
marriage is a mere by-product of the institution. He cannot refuse 
bis spiritual or educational services to any one who demands them of 
him, and who is qualified to he served. He is not expected to hoard 
wealth, and h encouraged to lead an abatemionsj if not an ascetic, life. 
Alanu condenins (lie erudition from which income or fame are 
expected. A Bralimana sophist will not cotnoiand in fndia the 
honor that a sophist enjoyed in ancient Athens; on the other hand he 
is deeme^ a lost soul- Poverty is in his case no excuse for failing to 
discliarge his lifelong religious obligations like the Agntholra^i 
Even distress cannot free him from the need to watch his steps, when 
he takes up the avocations of lower varnas. The hand that is, 
metaphorically speaking, held out to pull him from economic 
diniculties cannot be grasped if it is that of one whose spirituaiity and 
morals are questionable. The gifts or donations of the wicked carry 
an Siidelible taint, whtdi pollute receivers and infect the pttrposes for 
which they arc given. The recipient is to look (as against the worldly 
adage) not into the mouth of tlic gift-horse, but into the antecedents 
of tlie donor ! The idea is that on the Biahnuma depends not only 
the educational but the spiritual uplift of the entire society, A king 
gives oiVibfc protection; n Brahma^a innsible protectiou. both are 
described as dkfta-v^atu i.e. votved for aocial service. Accordingly, 
both are praised, hut the Brahma^a more than even the king, because 
the latter has compensations in comfort and an easier life that the 
other has not Manu clearly believed that spirituality, when properly 
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stulaincd, the Brrilimana wield n [tower (greater thAU that of a 

ttwre rutcr. The eulogies of the Brahmiuia motmt to a paean of praitie 
in ifcmusmrtu (See I, 93-101, IJC, 24S, 313-322 anti XI, 51-35). 
The creation of the Brahmatia is a blcsistng to the world. He is a 
living ineaniaTion of Dbarma and is born to fulfil il (1,98^. * He 
is the guardian of the ■' treasure house of Dltarnin *' (dharmtUto^a, 
1. 99). Tile entire universe is the property of the Brahmana, who 
has no worldly possessions (I, lOd-lOl). The gotl V’arutja Is king of 
mortal kings, because tic wields the rod of punislinientt the Brithina^a 
is lord of the whole universe, because he has mastered the Vedai. 
(IX, 245). His anger spells destruction (JX, 514-315). With the 
exaggeration which is r {iterary device for emphasis, he is declared 
a divitiity (IX, 317, hratiniano Jc^it-'otarii ffiu/iof), It may (for 
ciraiiiplcj be noticed that ihe king (who is not a Br^itnanaJ in 
described by almost the same expression Mahatt dtvata hycfJi naru- 
{{^lati —Afonw, VTl, 8). The BriTlima^s are .slwaya entitled 
to venerailon licrauae eac4 of them is a great divinity art {paramatk^ 
doivatam hi tat, fX, 319). The gnotl of ibe world retjuires that the 
Or&hma^ and the KfatKya should work in union (Sdfnpfktam) 
for there will be no BrahmaiiR wtthoui a Ksairiya and no K^airiya 
without a Brldimana (LX, 522). A Brahmoj^ need not scch the hel|i 
of the king to redress liis wrongs for by hi& own spiritual [>owcr 
he can do il (XI, 31-52), l.ct no word of inauspIciDtisness ('ile* curse) 
Im; uttered against the Btyimaita, and no hot word he spoken to him 
(Ha^ufi^ettn giratn ]rayff. X, 55) because he it is who declares (vuii^ttf) 
Dharma, who enforces (i^Vd) it, and beftiunds (Mii'tro) aII. Let 
not the king provoke the Bralunarias to anger, “for diey, when 
angered eould instantly destroy him together with his vehicles anil 
goods'* (IX. 598). The king should cherish them for tile sake of 
sacrifices (XI. 4). The sacriftcer is to be suitably maintained by the 
king, for the possessions of those who offer sacrifices are verily the 
possessions of the gods (XI. 20-22). A king should Jionor and 
cherish a learned and virtuous Bratunana f^rdfriyii)- it brings luck 
to bits if he worship* them daily ( VH, 37-38.). The gift mndc by a 
king to a learned Brahinana is an itoperisltable treasure (VHt, 82). 
The SHtttiika (aecomplislicd student) should be supported by the king. 
The kingdom where learned Brahmapas die of hunger will itself be 
devastated by famine. (VII, 153-J54). 

The magnification of llic Bralimapa should Iw read with the 
privileges claimed for them. A irofHya should not be taxed 
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(Vn, 133). Even tlie up]]atd!i the exemption, and calls 

on tile ittate to grant tax-free lands to learned Brahmai^^, rtvikx, 
fiurohitas, and teaelicrs, and confer on them fmedom from fine* 
(U. l).» Tlie idea is that they pay in kind <’.e. by the religious 
merit accruing from their acts of piety and dcii'Otion, a part of it 
accrues to the king, A modem sceptic may deride the value of inch 
services, but belief In their cfi&mcy was tlicn widespremJ, and was 
ilmred by kings as well .is the people. The exemption from taxation 
was ancient and is seen in SatafKithit BrAhmcna (XIII^ 6, 2,l3),s 
K^idasa refers to the contribution of a sixth part of the indestructible 
pnpyti accruing from their austerities made by hcrmlta fdranya-t^dxiflai^) 
to the king for his protection, If, 13).^ A belief 

shared by scholars and great poets cannot bo described as the credulity 
generated in ignorant minds by a priest-craft. Another privilege 
was that a Brihmana need not give back to the king one-haif of any 
buried treasure that he might discover, as others had to (Vni, 37^ 
and the king was even advised to give one half of any treasure-trove 
found by himself to Brahmanas (VUf, 38).® Heirless Braimtanas' 
property did not escheat to the state but was to be dbiributed (like 
the property of a teacher to his pupils) to other BraJimanas '■ and 
thereby f7^arirm will not be violated" fjathd dhatniQ na 'hiy{He)fi 
There arc two restrictions implied in the rule. Firstly, the fAitureof 
all heirs means not only absence of any relaucms, mate, or female, w*ho 
are entitled in taw to mlicrlt to the deceased in the prescribed 
order but even fclbw students {Sarvi^Sni abhSvt y adult loth tat ro- 
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brahfHacdiryiidfrii^i 4hartoh(iritv&Tihtm\')^ Secondl]r, tlie aUuMOtt topr^- 
voitiDn nf tlhanmhdni b tiiai tlic Druhinatia^ to whom ilit property is 
distributed wilt have to ofiFer the funeral sacrifices to the deceased. 
The provision tliat a widow tni(;ht rai$e a son to the deceased by 
uiyoffii. anil iti that (^ntingeney liie entire property will pass on to the 
son (IX, 190)^ b not in discord with the prartsioR of escheat, a$ 
absence of all possible heirs means also absence of a surviving wife. 

The right to take precedence of even a king on the road is 
a mere distinction, which was doubtless appreciated as a mark of 
deference and honor. There is an historical anecdote that it was 
deftly used to save a difficutt situation that might have become 
serious otherwise,® E:^mption from being summoned as a witness 
in a law suit is also granLcd to the student of the Veda, the JflHyjjtM 
and the king. The motive is not to interfere needlessly with persona 
who have absorbing duties to perform. (VIU, 65).3 One engaged 
in doing a ySga {dtkpta') is also exempted. 

There are, however, certain rights which involve dtscrimmation. 
They have come for much criticism in modem times. A ffrdhmana 
b immune from cnpitul ptuushment, for crimes for wiiich it b 
prescribed. Instead of the death penalty, he b to have his head 
shaved and banished, without deprivation of his property, (VllI, 
378'3?9,) Manu holds that tlierecan he no greater luf/ioruta (wrongly 
tTansIaied by Buchler as''crime'') than killing a Urahmai;ia and ihal 
a king siiould not even think of it. Kaufiiya (IV, 10) was less 
considerate,^ though even he admits Brabmat;ta irnmnnitics.® A'Luiu, 
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2, When the P«hwa BfijJ Row I invaded Udaipur, the question of 
the scat tie waa to have before the Idahai^na was settled by 
Ba|i Row's appearing as the Brahmans Pandjt Praillja.n, and 
being given a seat in front of the thione. (Tod, diHidi ofUaiasthitn 
VoL l.ed. 1914, p. 337). 
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til<e Kaii^Iya, rukfi tlut lie criminal Brabmann be branded with 
various indeUble cmbleinar re (Meeting- liis guilt, and be turned out 
of society. He was to lie c,vcluded from commcnsality, from 
sacrifices, from instruction, from matrtmanial alliances, from all 
religious duties, be cast off by all liis relations and receive neither 
compassion tior salutation (IX. 33S-239).* Kautilya provided 
banishment and labour at the mines for the Br^ma^ criminah 
He was subjected to other indignities like being paraded on the back 
of a donkey. A Brahma^ was not above being lined, and in some 
offences his fines were made heavier than (hose imposed for the same 
offence on bwer nornni (VHl, 337-338>.a The immunity appears 
to have been due xo the persistence of the old feeling that killing 
a Rrahmam carried xvlth it a heavy load of sin, and to growing 
doubts of tJie value of capital punlsmcnt, of which we have a 
fine iI lustration in the discusaian on tU value in the Mah&bkiraia 
(XXI, 26?, lO-iej.a Further, the supposed lenienty to the Brahmana 
was really greater severity. He was made not only an outlaw, socially 
and legally, hut was practicaily starved to death thereby. Banishment 
did not mean that be would be received in oiher countries with more 
tolerance, when he carried indelible marks of his infamy on his body. 
But the greatest penalty was that he was made incapable of performing 
any expiatory rites that would atone, even parLialiy, for his moral 
lapse, and thereby condemned him to etidUss punishment in reincama' 
tiona As already pointed out, the purpose of the Hindu criminal taw 
was to adjust the penalty to the mood and mentality of (be offender 
and the opinion of ihe times. Judged thus, the discrimination is not 
in favour of the Brahina^, and may be even const rued as against him. 
Unlike the clergy in Mediaeval Europe and oflirials in many modern 
States, the BrMimana was tried only in the ordinary courts, by ordinary 
roles of procedure and by ordinary metitods of evidence, and when 
adjudged guilty was sentenced in the ways that appear to but do no( 
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really discnminate in hla favour. Unlike the Bntisli pcef, a BralimanA 
could not claim to be judged by his peers. Anci^t Indian fa'*r did nol. 
accept the priadpte of the eiiuality of all personsj because It will really 
result In iiierjut table punishtnents. 

The j’iJi/fft'i Potition, 

The (lositton uf the last furno, as indicated by Its duties and 
mbibitions, has been regardeii as unduly harsh, Sudra disabiltties 
has'e been greatly exaggerated and inisuaderstood. Some of the 
dtsaliiliies are really advantages over ihe other Efurtios. They have 
been based un the principle that strength, (physical, cultural and 
spiritual) determines the duty and the penalty for violating duty. In 
the attamment of the cominoii Indian aim via, the Sudra 

syllabus of activity towards this end is lighter^ and easier tie need 
not go through the laborious course of Vcdlc education with its 
discipline. From merely hearing the epics and itie Puripaa (whose 
author Vyasa, Indian tradition identiSes witli the editor of the Vcdai^ 
and the author of the ^rohinurtitras )f lie can obtain ttie bame guidance 
and salvation. He is redeemed not by austerity, or teaming or vows 
but byddito, i,t. by making use of his wealth m mere charity. He is 
free to dw'dl anywhere. He is not tuiuled, and does not lose his 
oornd status by wbat he cats and drinks, His rites are simiile. If he 
is so disposed he can perform, without mantras^ the five daily yajiias. 
He is not denied the sacrameni of marriage. There is no lower moral 
code tor him \ the ideals he i.s asked to cherish and the ethical 
quaiittes that he is advHed to foster are identical with those for die 
other oarftor. He was even albwed to beconii: a king. He could 
enici the army, in emergencies. WcaJilt was deprecated in htti fj i w 
only as possibly generating arrogance, and making him restive of the 
position to which he had been brought by bis own past tCarnia He 
was asked to be treaied as a uiemhcr of Ihc family. His women were 
under the same pratection again.st jnsuU or assault as dvtja women. 
He was given the hope of a higher oaryo in the next birth, by good 
actions in this life (IX, 335).* The arts and crafts were open to 
him. The prohibition lo him to carry the corpse of a BrOhma^ 
prevents his relegation to the position of a common undertaker 
(V, 104),3 He is not shut out from spirittm] advice and guidance 
from the Brihinana (X, 2). He can commute forhb tax by pcrsotml 
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^rvict (VII, Hit exclusion Iroin judicial office ind aifieiigr't 

work in lrial» is obviouily con^equenl on his defcclivc hDOwIcdgc of 
Ihe bases of Dhanna in Vedic literature. 

BriUimana and ^Adra in CrUninai Lajt/. 

It is iti the itnpositioti of different standards, on a biaia, 
for ptmiihments and for estiinating the gravity of offences tlut 
modem criticism sec.'} the hand of the sacerdotnitaL .\aclcnt Indian 
authorities oaXi/inmio arcrttiiic familiar with the funtlaiiietital rules of 
crimttial jurisprudence El is difference of fundamental out look, and 
tatIuTc to allow for differences of circutnsiances or context, that lead 
to die modern failure to sec the reason behind discrunination in 
punishment. Modern criminal law is not innocent of discrimination. 
In weighing punishment, judges to-day have to weigh the effect of the 
penalties in relation to their effects on society, the political order, and 
the offender and his class. Punishments have to be deterrent, 
where social security requires U. 'flic BrSktHaita was the unsalaried 
spiritual guide, teacher, judge, assessor and sacriffeerof ancient Indian 
society. 

The need to protect —by making punishments more stringent 
ilian they need he—was not a feature of ancient Indian jurisprudence 
ur PhartntL Modern Judi'es, for example, are sensitive of criticism of 
their judicial actions from hy quarters. Wc have in modem Saws 
an elaborate device for punishing contempt of court, in which the 
courts ilicAsetves are final adjudicators. An in dependent judiciary 
often tends to beinjuie on irresponsUde one. In .meteiii India any one 
was at liberty to go and criticUe a Judge in open court or the king 
himself. The comparative severity against those who threatened a 
Bribrnaim with assault or actually attaeketJ him and drew blood is 
based the principle:) we still follow ; m’r. enforcement of deterrent 
penalties in the interest of social discipline. The lighter punishment 
for 6kroSa (reviling), when the offender is of :* higher caste than the 
person who is revtlvd, is haxeil on the same principltf and it constitutes 
something like "privilege'’. (VnJ,268). In (heft, where no ques¬ 
tion of discipline is apparently involved, but social dtscipUne is, the 
heavier penalty for the Brihiniirta (VI 11, 3d7-338) is on the score of 
a fiociiil upset if those who are belter educated and esteemed as 
spiritually and socially higber set a bad example. The horror of 
mongrelism and desire to maintntn a Tiigh standard of sex purity and 
to prevent the sex urge ereaiiitg .tam^urd are beliittd tbe stem 
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Attenttits to reprcsi. sex offente^ by men of lower against wxuntn of the 
higher r-'ornoj. As it was a mutter of administrative concern and 
political expediency as wcllj the Anhainstra was hardly less severe 
than Manu tn such caus, and it also proceedett on the same principles, 
The bitter animus to (and savage penalty of) the ^fidra who [ectiires 
on £>fmrmato the Brahmana (i.r. to the whole community} (VIIE, 272) 
can he paralleled by modern laws against social or polittca] rcvolu- 
tiotiaties, who Openly llout the established order. So are the rules 
condemning Sudra asceticism (VajtSavaEkya, 11,254} and Sudras in 
the garb of the twice-bom (IX, 224).* How in spite of such rules 
sodety became chaotic, variiasamkara spread, and the purpose of the 
^rurpo scheme was defeated day by day will be seen from the lurid 
pictures in the Purina* of Kaliyuga effects, which probably only 
re Beet actual happenings. 

ConcluiiifH, 

Vapitt’dltaTma is the keystone of the arch of the Indian social 
scheme. It has been the foundation of Hindu society through the 
ages. Its roots are lost in remote antiijutty. Its influence U still 
unextingutshed. ft has concerned itself with men in large aggregates, 
not with individuals. Its scope has been universal. Its purposes 
have been both wordly and unwordly, concerned with this Ufc and 
With after-life, ft has proceeded on the hypothesis that life in Llie 
universe is an endless chain, revolving round the wheel O'! action 
(/Carma). It has stressed individual responsibility as well as collective. 
While recognising Lhe force of heredity, it has envisaged its limitations 
and the risks of mere racial fusion, looked at simply as fusion of 
blood. It aimed at a permanent solution of every side of the social 
problem ; genetic, psychological, spiritual, and economic. Society 
was to }>e 30 planned as to meet every need that change brought up. 
it was to be organiaed for alt time. Its outlines were broad, simple 
and general, and aflfonted scope within its ample limits for every 
possible adjustment that time or circumstance might demand, ll 
aimed at gradual changes, brought about by the educated eflforts of Its 
own members, instead of revolutionary changes, induced by externa! 
inBuences. In its designation as the Caste System it has woo the 
appreciation of discerning sociologists and students of history. Their 
admiration has been for the elements in it which made for social 
balance and stahjlity, the elasticity, which made it respond to changing 
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n«ed& and which kept it from di&mtegratton in the numberless 
victssiiuiles of forei^ invasion, connict with alien cuUure:» and 
religions, and dissent within its own fold. It hmnanized society, and 
spiriiutOizcd it. It micle for hnrroonious development through co¬ 
operation of its elements. Its recognition of ftindatnental instincts lo 
whid) man responds by his activity, and its scheme for canaltxing and 
transforming them to common purposes through the system of 
Otrumoa so as to raise both the individual and the mass, made for 
its success. It has probed deep into the iiuman motives for 
economic and political actfoo and by taking due notice of their strength 
and need for training provided a stable political machine, which 
cn 5 ure<l good government, full employment, and harmonious coopera¬ 
tion. Its main negative contribution is that it prevented society 
slipping into barbarisiD, by its constant emphasis on achievement and 
character, e%‘en more than birth, as the real credentials of personal 
worth of permanent value, and it made tt look up instead of look ’ 
ifotun, Took forward instead of backward. 

The praise of the system should be considered side by side with 
the criticism levelled against it. To many, whose vision has been 
blurred by inadequate knowledge of the system and of the philosophy 
bebiod it, as well as of its aims, or who have been animated by loyalty 
to other faiths and cultures and have imbibed the belief that perfection 
is found in them alone. Indian Caste has seemed a hard, cruel, 
and discriminatory system, which was devised to create and 
maintain tbe selfisli domination of a body of priests over the masses. 
In such crittclsnis, it has been usual to describe the odrua system and 
the rules of t'sfna-dtuirma, as die fabrications of Brihmainias to gain 
overlordship, and to ascribe the origin of the system to writers like 
Manu. The criticism bses sight of certain facts. The roots of the 
Varna classification go back to hoary antiquity. The tendency for the 
formation of classes ts natural, and atinost universal. .Ascription of 
the system to Brihmat^a ambition and selfish ness loses sight of 
fundamental features of the system, and consequent weakness In lu 
own hypothesis. The effect of the system was to keep a small and 
highly intellectual body in a pernunem condiltoii of austere poverty 
and hard work, sterillEcd of all ambition for political domination 
and position or for riches and splendid living, By the theory of 
influence of occupation in demoting Or promoting a t-urnd position in 
any indiviflual bom in it, not only in future births but in this life 
itself, it prevetited the most intellectual section of the communftyi. from 
seizing political power. In the long history of IndU, the number 
of dynasties founded by Brihmaip<s can be counted on the fingers. In 
every such case the act was stigmatloed as an usurpation and a violation 
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of Ohannii, and rct>rotmied by the very coramunity from which tbe 
usurpers came- To Bina, Pusyamitra was not eifen an Arya, because 
of hts seizing a tbronc- In the case of tlie Kadarnba ant) Vlkatalta 
dynasties, which elaitned a Brihmatja origin, the scixiire of thrones 
reduced their caair rank, led t(> tntermarnage with even non- 
Kfairiya princes tike the Guptas, iind showed the limits of their social 
demotion for violating their t/Arna-dharma^ The Posbwas never 
claimed to be kings, but kept, like the dt fatio rulers of modem Nepal 
otily the rank of ministers, whose appointments still needed the 
approval of titular K^atriya kings. The Hrahmanas were a at an 
organixed body, with a hterardiy of offices, like the CbrisUan Church 
or even the Buddhisl SAmgha. They had no wealth, and no territorial 
power to back any claims they might put forward for lordship. The 
language of hyperbole in wtiich the Braltmupa was likened to a god, is 
also applied to a king. It is parallelled liy the retort to the statement 
‘ there ta no king without divinity ' in him that ■ there is no subject 
(pru/d) without divinity in him' too. It is forgutten by the critics, 
who often diallenge, on what arc now regarded as weak grounds, 
the claim of Uridimanas to have been the sponsors of adhyetmovidys 
in the pB*t as against the K^atriyas to whom the critics assign tlie 
credit, that the very same K^atriyos conceded the Brshmana claims. 
That education was widespread and that there was great critical 
acumen even in Lite masses in ancient India will be admitted. If it 
was so, how could any small body keep up the fiction of Its natural 
auperioriiy, by mere repetition of its claims, in a literature springing 
from it? While the line of criticism can be used as a missile in tnodiim 
conflicts between class and class, its large draught on powers of belief 
must rule out ttB historical validity. 

Rather must the success of the scheme be sought in its own 
inherent qualities. Unless it satisfied all its component elements it 
could no( have sunived. If those ai the head of ihe scheme had 
freed themselves from its rules, they could not have continued to wield 
any influence. Impartial students will admit that the praise of the 
BrtUimana was generally deserved, and the unworthy member of the 
oprfio was sure of denunciatiou from his own group as well as from 
others. To Uiu day, lives worthy of comparison with the highcfi in 
tradition continue to be ltd by members of the varna in ihc obscurity 
of their homes on the country side, though to sustain them in the 
eooditions of modem town life is almost impossible. The scheme of 
varnoi Jived, served and survived became it was based on a reasoned 
philosophy of existence, of rational perception of the strength of 
instincts, and of the possibility of eotlserving them by heredity. 
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Emphaait on duty instead of privilege, on Ihe ioterdepeodence of 
individuals despite dividona. on tbe fundanvental equality of all selves 
engaged on a common pilgrimage to the distant tpintnal goal, and on 
oommon ethtcaJ duties agatiisE a background which coincided with 
Time and Space in their infinity, tended to results on human nature, 
which produced in every one both contentment and self*respcct and 
the desire to strive lor his own salvation and that of every one else. 
Tiiere is both experience and philosophy behind ihe proverbial patience 
of India’s millions, which have enabled them to survive victsaliudes 
in the faee of which;other cultures and peoples have trumfalcd 
up. These are crystallised in the system which has been expounded, 
to I those understand their Impltcatioiis and basic assunsp lions, by 

writers [ike Manu. A study of their sociological ideas might still 
have value in tbe disillusioned modem world, whose faith in old 
dispensations has been shattered in the impact of two world wars, and 
which hankers for some guidance towa^ Te>consiruciing acM:icty 
on a pUn that would save it for ever* 


LECTURE V 

THE AS'rAMA scheme 

Votna Sclmut Comitrtheitds Airanta^ 

The system of var^ U ihc pivot on which all duties of human 
b«inea revolve. Tlii* is the reason why the sages are represented as 
approaching Matin and praying him to '♦declare to them indue order 
{nnwfhiri'oiaJi) the duties (dharmSn) of all the varies, including those 
of the mixed castes (antord^rdiAai»o«dwi) (1), (AfanwJWUrhV f, 2)^* and 
the recital incluiies not only those of vixyna-dkaruta, pure and simple, but 
of Afronior, etc. The sage Yljnavalka is similarly besou^t (1. 1) 
to expound to (he assembled sages the duties of varnas, dinmas and 
other (verrtaJrmelardfidw ffl rfftornidn and he gives a 

comprehensive acemmt of oJf duties^ A. person mwri belong to a 
xforna, according to the cosmic scheme expounded by Manu. The 
narxor are only four, and there is no fifth (nisti t» paitcamaht X, +), 
The place of the mixed castes is tn the varna, so far as their duties 
are concerned, if they are of pratihma birth, and bytmen the castes 
of their respective parents, if throttgk-out of •tnuhma descent. 
Before a person can enter an dframa, therefore, be must have a vay^a. 

Clajsfs of Dhorma based ott them. 

In classifications of duties, Dhartna Is taken as of five or six 
kinds : the five on which there is genera] agreement are vornadkai'ma, 
Afromo-d/tarma, t’arpaframa-J/tarma, gunadharmo and tatHtt/tibo- 
Jfiarma, The sixth is ntlya-dkantta or sddhSrano^dharmo or duties 
common to alt men, i.f common ethical precepts, of which Afauiirmrif 
it full, but the systematic treatment of them Is not attempted 
by the great smytis, with the result that superficial observers, 
who have looked for the Indian moral code only In the smftia 
and in the literature of Indian darianar, have made absurd 
Statements denying the existence of moral rules in Hindu literature 1 
Gu^-Aharma springs from office or position. In the classifications 
no separate place is found for the duties peculiar to women, and 
a code Cor them should be regarded as coming under both 
guna-dharma and Hoimittika (specific or occasional, like expiatory 
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Juttes) dharma as wcl! os under d/rffujo ^nd ironja dhcrmHf In regafd 
to marriage, etc. In effect the comprehensive cx>n5ideraCioR of I'flrno 
am) dimma will exhaust the entire field of human duty, which 
Dharmaia^tra regards as eternal {JflJfntand). 

Pour Airamas, 

Ahania means literally a stopping or baiting place. It » 
appropriate to describe the stages in the passage through life as those 
which one is asked to remain at for a considerahte lime. The stages 
arc invariably descrilied as four, and the order of their cuumera- 
tion generally la that given by Mauu (VI, 87^; those of the 
student (^brahmaednn)^ the householder {grha^tha), the hermit or 
foiest-dwelkr (vaHaprosUia) and the ascetic (yafO- A synonym for 
the berniit*s name ts udiffAdniya, and the ascetic is described also 
as sannyasitt, bhikfU, Htimi. and parii-rUjaka, tettiis derived ftom 
some of the futures of the ascetic's enjoined life. Manu adds to his 
enumttation the significant dedaratton that all the four spring from 
the householder (grahastha^prabkat^Sfy). Without family life there 
will be OD people for any dfromo, and as all the other three are 
dependent for thdr support on alms given by ilie prAmiAo they 
are economically dependent upon hitn. Even the gods look to 
him; for it is only the householder who is authorised to perform 
sacrifices on wlileh the gods depend. This is probably the basis of 
the ancient legend retailed by Baudhayatia that originally 
(here was only the gfkatthdSranta, and the Asura Kapila, 
the son of Frahlada, and a foe of the gi)d«, 
Lceewl ofcmtkai instituted the other three dSramitf in order 
efatranai. some of their offerings. 

The story may mean nothing more than the rational suggestion 
that the only natural organization of society Is the Family, 
centering round its head (the householder), and that later on. for 
enabling the disciplined life, which is necessary for the fulfilment of 
the spiritual pilgrimage of man, the odier three wert added. Matm's 
position IB that like the rurnaj they represent the primordial regulation 
springing from the Supreme Being, and that they rest also on divbt 
sanction. One may find the tendency to fonn social groups, on a 
herodibiry or occupational basis, more «o/tfraf, as stratification in 
classes is pretty universal, whereas tlic division of life into definite 
periods and tJic imptwitiou of special duties and discipline to eadt 
itirtm witliln the new grouping suggests artifu:utl creation. If it 
so, it was in very remote times, as the Vedic literature knows 
the stages, though the name dirum a does not occur in the 5‘um Altar 
ID 
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and Brdhntaaas, The term yaikhanfua (Tfiitdya htahibrahinaifii, 
14, 4> 17) upjtears, ai poinUid out by MM. P*V. Kane refer to 
t/anapratilut. Tbe (the name given to t]ie roember of the fourth 
ffirama in Afunjamrh’, XI I, 4S), who fs declared to have incarnated 
from the lowest type of SSitvika quality, appears in Vedic literature 
as an enemy whom Indra delighted to " Lhrow to tlie wolves" 
(ia/jTwl'djt). Can there be any connecUon between the Vedic yah' 
being one whtt did not honour Indra by sacriiices, and the freedoni 
from the ionno-tnasrgQ claimed for joji uydjfnr? 

In .VfoitHrmrh' the J/rawn* arc made sequential in the onter of 
their enumeration by it. It indicates for each 
wid one-quarter of (he span of hutnan life: tlic first is 

to he devoted to broftmororvo (IV, 1) * clwclliRg 
with the leaclier (tf^fftadynm ^uroii), the second to ffdrhasthya 
(family life), the third (which is to be accepted only when the 
hair Iregins to turn grey, wnnklcs appear on the skin and sons have 
been bora to sons, VI, 2) to forcstdife {t^anyam sam&h-ayet) and 
lire last to culling away from society altogether by becoming a mendi¬ 
cant ascctjc,>* Mann is definitely of the view ihai one should 
progress to $amy&sa stage by stage imrvepHtnm^iastvHeyathiiHstram) 
and in accordance to the rules of each stage-S There was an ancient 
view, to which reference is made iti tbe HbMopani^gd^ (whidi Is also 
upheld by Saihkara)^ that one can proceed to the last stage straight 
from the first, after that stage is eovered. No one can an 

ascetic without undergoing the full periotl of studentship, even in 
this view. The inlcrpretatiDn is criticised on tbe ground that the 

1. of DharmasOstra, 11, p. 118, 
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7. awq’i'n'a, See the discussion in my Introduelion to 
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Vedic injiiDction!^ to perform dll one's life tlie .4gnihotra^ and to 
repay the triple natal debt (rnofrayo) can be discharged only in 
family life, whicli cannot therefore be skipped* It may be noted 
that the apolo^sts for ihe sliort'cut to sannyosa inppori Ihcir plea on 
tile ground that some are constitutionally desireless and ascetic in 
temperament, and to such persons entry into the Inst Ssramet after 
finidiing the first is permissible. The verse of Mann (VI, 36),* ivhich 
appears to give an option ts really a description of the ritual for 
abandoning the house-holder'a life. 

Premature entry into ascetic life of one whose-passions have not 
been conquered, and who is physically still subject to rijasa or 
t&moJa impulses, cbo only spell diEaster* From a sodal standpomi 
the moral is that one should not fiy away from liis responsibilities 
10 society (and to the godi, maucs and seers) and seek refuge in 
aaceticisni, 'flie two Inst dirontar arc parasitical 
^ense that ihcir sustcnancci even under 
the safeguards liiDiiing it to irreducible mini¬ 
mum. is an obtigation cast cm tlie earning memlicrs of society. From 
an economic and materialistic standpoint a monk ts a mere drone in 
the hive and the limitless multiplication of monks can spell ruin to 
the community. It is for this reason tliai asceticism is not eommended 
to the economic members of society. In a famous 
aW&rit apoTogue in the Alah&bhiirata his queen chides 
King Jaoaka, who had become a raiiMydnR, for 
desertion of his. duties,^ It was prohibited to women (Yama, (n 
SjnrticandnJtSt Vyavahara, p. 596).^ Kau(ilya makes it an ofleuce to 
persuade a woman to embrace the ascetic mode of life,^ Manu holds 
out (he assurance of the attaimnem of suprecie bliss only to the 
person who becomes a jotinyfljfn after going through the earlier stages, 
From the standpoint of the interests of the community, ihe first 
tifraiiiu is vital, as no one should remain uneducated, and the second 
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(^fhiuth^roiHa) is squatty vital to soeicty. White sttidenuhip w 
lauded, a prejudice grew agaiost piolgngiug it to 
diJSSl 36 aud 4S years, on the pica of fully studying 

Veda after Veila. (l is ihe reason for the con- 
demnaiioD of prolonged celibacy (^dirghakoh^brakntaisryo) as unsuit* 
able for Kaliynga. The insttolion of ItfeToog Rrahtfiacarya of the 
Nai^fhikit,* who it to tpetsd His life in the family of Ihe teacher 
fdcde_ya)and whlcli is commended by Mann (II* 243, 249)* as 
ensuring the student'cetihatc the higtiesi spiritual dtstiny, is thus 
held to lie barred. As a celibate sludcni canncil be a teacher^ his 
serTkcs are lost to the community by his vow (t^roto). A similar 
Jioctaf purpose may be seen in the discontinuance of upanayana for 
girls and the consequential life in the teacher's house. A woman has 
a higher use lor society than to become a bhie>stocblng. 

While it is the aim of every one to strive for final liberation and to 
do all in his power to ensure his progress to the goal, the discipline of 
two last direuias obvtotuiy provides a better approach to it than the 
second, which can be regarded as a suitable pre para lion for the two 
1a«L In tile !>cale of values, artha and katrio are suiiabtc to the 
grhajtfiit, ivhiJe that of wm/tja is the one and only aim for the hermit 
and ascetic. It ts on this ground that ruituydra is termed tnoksOifOtHo, 

Thf Life of the SannyHsitt. 

fiaudhiyana indjcaies seventy years as the proper time for one to 
enter Ihe last dfroinct. It roughly corresiwnds to the prescription of 
the stage in the fourth quarter of a man's life. Entry into the Uiratao 
it by formal rites, which arc detailed by Baudhayana and odier 
sHtroitSfOi, An iniportstu and symbolic act in the cetemony is the 
grant of oWmyo (assurance of freetlom from fear) to all created 
beings (obAoydm aan'ithhgifbhye dotii% VI. 39), After his format 
eniry, ihe ascetic is lo provide himself with a drinlcing vessel, 
a Blsff made up of three bamboos tied together (rrirfoti^o), 
a water Jar and tattered ochre colored garments. He is debiirrcd 
from using metal vessels, owning money, hai'iOg any contact with the 
world or worldly a Raves, recallitig Ivis old name or associations, 
speaking to women, and from remaining in the same place for over 
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thrtc tUys except daring the rainy season. He must piirsuc the 
steps in tnedihitioni which ace iudicmed in CHitlinc in the twelfth 
booh of Manila so as first lo withdraw lus mlntl from the world and 
then concentrate it on the Self, He shoultl live abateininusly on cwked 
food collected after the householder’s hearth has been extinguished, 
i.e, in Uic, aftemootu He should watidtr alonef remain celibate and 
spend his time in reciting or calling to his recollection Vedic texts. 

speahs of a type of renuncUtion, which allows tlie 
informal JOMiiytLtfd to remain in his own house under the protection 
of his son (IV, 257^58, VI, 9+.%). He gives up the performance 
of enjoined rites, assumes the ascetic role but remains in the 
house, without becoming a wanderer,^ 

Tfit Hermii. 

Mlanu allows entry into the order of beriuit only after one has 
fulfilled his duties in domestic life and is satiated with it. Ife must 
iK> longer be needed for his family or for his community. His 
renunciation is only of his associates and his dwelling, and the choice 
of an arawyo (ftircjt) for dwelling is to cnahle him to practise 
uodisturbed different forms of austerities. (Vl, 20-28). tte takes 
his household fires with him, and. in at least the earlier stages of bis 
hermit life, he maintains tUc five fires. He must bathe llirkc a day 
(VI, 22, 24), and his inhihition5 include the eating of tiesh, grain 
grown on cultivated land, honey* aod maintainmg domestic utensils, 
and some of the periodical sacrifices also. He may end his life by 
starvation or by walking on till he drops dead. (VH, 31), He may go 
alone to tlie forest, leaving his wife under the care of his sons, or 
she tnay follow and serve him in the hermitage. Ue is allowed to 
beg bis fewd in the .adjoining village (Vi, 27-38). He must accept 
no gifts (VI, 8).* He is cxliorted to be compassjenate to ail 
creatures, to ctikivate a mood of serenity, to study the l^fdaHtn 
(f.e. the Upaniiads) and recite the Veda. Unlike the two types 
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(if a$ceticA, dejcnbed already, he does nat altogether rtneimef the 
world; he onTc rclirts from it. *He does not lead a wandering 
life. He keeps up the lifelong obligation to perform enjoined 
Vedic riles. The dedieation for social service tlial Sotne tnodera 
stoUeats have seen in his life is not inferahle from the descrip- 
iion in the smftis. 

The two last d/rnmer have more value to their own inrmbers 
I ban to society, except in removing from active life men who bad 
grow'n too old for efbeient conduct of affairs, and tberefay provided 
a natural mode of superinnuatfoii. The third d.TraMici w'as rol only 
open to E^triyas but was perltaps open to Vai^ya:« al.'jo, as Alanu 
uses (be word as regards entrants to the direme. According 

to the VaikhSnasa D/nirmasiftrit (XIV, 117-1 IS), however, all four 
diramas are open to tlie G rah mans, alt except SoHny^^a lo the 
Kfatriya^ ,aU but the la^l tw'o to the Vaisya and only (TdrAajrtAyii to 
the Sbdta. 

The selection coincides with the lay interests of society, which 
con ill afford to lose the services of its economic classes. 

Unlike the .(emnydrin, the vAmpra^tfia is not inducted into his 
diraitta by any special ceremonial. The option to leave hjs wife behind* 
when he retires to the forest, or take her with him, is interpreted by 
Medhatithi as implying that she is to be left behind if still a matron 
(mri(Ri) and taken to the forest if she is also aged (Vf, J),J Both 
have to observe the vow of continence.! The time for departure to 
the forest is UttarHynita, The appearance of grey hair and the 
birth of 3 grandson are to be taken as aiternativf indicaHons of tbe 
approach of the time (or departure from household life, according to 
VijfiSnesvara, hut Mitramism dissents from this view. He shouid 
observe a vow of silence as far as possible (,^pasi<mha, XXll, 18,21). 
He may build a hut for his lire, but should himself Ih^e tn the open 
and sleep on the bare ground (/li, XXlI, 24), He can eat only the 
salt he himself prepares (VI, 12), He should not, according to a 
dictum ascribed by Mitraraisra to Vasi^tha hut not found in the 
printed text of tile smrti, rC'Cnter bis village. But he is not cut off 
from his old family and friends, Gautama prohibits his stepping on 
land that has been ploughed (III, 32-32). He may hoard his food 
bat not for more than a year (VI, 15 ; Gautama. III. 35), He must 
become impervious (by his traintjig) to sensation, pleasant or unpica- 
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satil; !)d the aatne wheiiicr his body is sbampooed with sandal paste 
or torn h>’ thorns a, lU, 53). > The hard life that ht 

leads will take liim to lUc realm of Brahman loaAlyiitr, 

32) "free from sorrow and fear(tdiuiofeoMoya/i), The 
general view is that li»c liermit has the same access to tttaksa as the 
yaii, through his mode of life, hut Mcdhatitlii holds (after a bog 
discusstou) that he attaios only the inferior end of BrahHtoloka, tn 
two respects the ascetic and the liermit differ- The taiter U allowed 
to commit suicide by starvation or by Htofid'/rruf/rJitu (the great 
journey), wliile the asectic must await Ins natural end : and tlie hermit 
apparently has no penance to do or punishment to undergo if he 
reverts to his housCt while the ascetic who gives up jonnyufa hecotnes 
for life the slave of the king.* 

Alert ent^' into the two ^Sfittnai will not assure one r;ruitit. The 
steps to are usiiatiy stated as five; loss of illusioiis; catmetion 
of all desire: overcoming the feeling of pcraonaltty; complete dis¬ 
appearance of any tinge of attachment to the world; and absolute 
isotation. All these may be obtained even when one is in the second 
diratna, but the isolation in (he forest or tlie life of the ascetic offer 
^tcT facilities for obtaining them, While the two first stages of 
life were compulsory for all rfta/w, being mthskdras, and the second 
obligatory for all but the very few who elect to remain ccUbate-^ 
students for life (ttaiflkika), Ibe last two airermiif are only comiiicnda- 
tory and opiioual- The tliird sSrama (from the instances in the 
cpscs) seems to have been more for Ksatriyns tlian for Brahmana®, and 
ito ^dual disappearance, after inclusion among the inhibitions of 
Kaliyuga. is intcHigible. It is noteworthy that it continuerl to be 
dcscrilicd iti laedia-va! digests as available. It was harder than the 
last, bcttuse of the obligation to continue the prescribed 
If life is viewed as a sequence of symbolic sacrifices (yajfia). the 
life of the first dfrcina provides for brahnta-yajSa, of the second for 
ftarttiti-yajtia and the last two for jS&na-yajtla, 

If the Jirowttf arc viewed from the standpoint of the relation 
of the individual and the community, in the first Jirama tlie group 
looks after the individual Brahtioctfrin and bis teacher, the mainte¬ 
nance of both becoming a social obligation; in the second, the 
individual, as pater familias has to look after groups, family, swiety, 
etc; in the ihird the individual liecomcs independent of the groapi 
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and becomes absorbed in lumseU; and in the fourth, though slightly 
dependent still on ihe support of society, the individual is only 
concerned with (lie ultimate end and not the immediate present, 
being virtually not only out of society but of this life. From the 
first to the last, ail clfort and traiTiiog for it are to gain the supreme 
cm], and in the progress to it individual and godety co-operate. 
The oWioyod^Jitf. with which the entry into romiydJo is symbolized, 
is. tike the vaiii-adn'a offering, a reminder of the one-ntss of life 
and the kinship of self. 

Tftt FtVjl /lifitjHO. 

Entry into the inittal stage of life was to be after one bas under- 
ijone the raWi.-'A’dro of u/iuudytt'Kt, Upitnayatta means Uteralty 
'heading to a person or object*^ In the case of the initiation of a 
dvifa, for which it stands us a denomination, it mcan^^ botli; leading 
the student to 5*dfi(rf*inantro, and to the dfnfjo, who will initiate him 
into SHviM tmd Ik his teacher throughout tlic period of shidenlship 
(&ra/tiftacaryn). The upantiyana marks not the beginning of educa¬ 
tion, but of Vedic jnstritction. After the romikdra of coiifo (tomnirej 
comes a ceremony named vidydrambhar fnitiattoo into learningf i.«. 
literaev. The ran fa or Cuddidrvutn was obligatory for dvijas, and 
it was to be done for the sake of spiritual merit between 

the fiist and third years of the child. Vidydranibfta is not a rsm^^dra as 
it is leaching a child only his letters. According to .Apararka,' it 
was to be done in the fifth year of the child, and in any case before 
the The performance of the ceronony, in spite of its 

not being a ysthskdra, indicates the desire tor literacy in 

sncienl India, For, accortbog to tiie smptia (e.^.. Mam, II, 66) 
every ^n^skdra was to be done for a girl as for a boy, but (with the 
excerption of marrUge,) it was to be done without munira. Similarly, 
Sddnis, though pronminced as not needing sacraments for which they 
lacked the worth, are allowed by Manu (X, 126-127) to go Ihrough 
the ritual of the dvifai, * wiAoui incurring sin hut winning praise,’ 
without repeating the presribed tnantras. There is a stateinent of 
Kaufilya that a prince (i.e„ K^triya) was to be taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic before his upanayono and after hU raulo 
f I, 5: T^r/fflCflwiafeoriHd lipitH ^arntftydndm Co upayuftfila), but as the 
MpOttoyffwa of the Kijiiriya is three years taler than that of a Brabmana 
boy, the duration of Uy-s^oolmg must be longer in the case of tlie 
foniicr. Manu makes no reference to lay learning, and it must ttoi 
be presumed from it that in the case of the first varna especially, the 
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Lttttiatiun into tht Lh.r« '‘RV' wis omitic^l. J( was (irob^ly [lone io 
the case of girU ajid Sudras alj«, wiUoui a formal ceronqny, as It is 
still dune. 

Universal literacy was the ideaf. Just as we find that a king 
(jti tte MahttbhSfaio.) boasts that tliere are no beggars in his king¬ 
dom, so king Asvapati boasts {ChUttdai/yo Upanisad. 115 j that 
there was no illiterate person in hb kingdom.’ In Uie case of the 
three first roriiar atleast some advance in Jileracy must be postulated 
before v^dimyojiti, whidi every boy in Ihese i-arJio-f must undergo, 
unless pliyiically defective. The edicts of Asoka are incised on rocks 
or ptllarii, which were pUced on frcttucnied highways .ind places. They 
are in the vernacular. li is upen to presume dial in hb far-flung 
(loininiong there must have been widespread literacy, as without it 
tliey ivouKl be purposeless. Wc have in ^fSl9yayana references to the 
litemey ol girb.f 

Tbc purpose of n^Buuyana, ircim a cosinic atandpoinl, is to enable 
a dvija to discharge il:e first of the three nata! debts. The mstitutitm 
is ancient and goes back to ibe Veda. The time lor it is the eiglnh 
year from conception in (he cate of the Brahmnija. the eleventli in the 
case of the K^itrij-a and the twelfth bi the tase of the Vai&ya- These 
ages may be advanced, accordtn:; to Matiu (II, 37), to du gfth, 
sixth and eighth ycar<^ in the three respeclivdy, tf the father 
desires that (he son should be proficient in the chief activity of the 
varrtfl, lis. Vedic learning, power, or success in busincsE,® [i docs not 
mean tliat the eduratiun of the difldrcn in the caste-pursuits will 
begin earlier, hut it is expected that the spiritual merit will give 
the advantage specified in each case, futtiatfon must be completed 
before a cenain age, if the boy is not to become a vraiya the Jimii 
is the tfiih year for the Briiiiatana, the 22 a(] for the Ksatriya aud (lie 
twenty fourth for the VaEsya The later start rttd longer interval 
for uj>a«aya«rt without bssofcasic. In the case of the second and 
third vurntiy, may refteel s view of their spiritual iminalurity, at die 
same age as a Drahmu.iachtld, or the absence of any necessity for such 
children to be proficient in the same Vedic tearutng as the latter. 
The curriculum for a prince was probably also that for a fC^alriya 
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gcucnUIyf and i| locluded ^ultjccLi like t>bitosop])y, econoujics^ iuid 
politics in idditton to the Veda, and had lo be completed before 
the age of majority or soon after. In the case of a prince it would 
be unreasonable to cx[»ect the ointinitiince of education beyond the 
period abjiolutcly necessary for bis fulure rcsponsibililies. 

It would be interesting to note the importance assigned to educa¬ 
tion in aiiciem Indian social thnuglu. Education came first, it was 
every one's birthright. If virfydroMfrAo was the beginning of Uleracy. 
wponoyopta marks the induction into sacrcti and redeeming lore. Tlie 
trattitttg for other vofna functions like direct tun and. teaching (ifitfd) 
for tlie Brahraana, protection {ratfd) for tbc K^alriya. and productive 
activity (ylt'iiu) for the Vaisyi arc involved as corollaries to the 
edtieaiion that starts with botli Llic ceremonies. Keceptivenesi to the 
urge of social duty is what lUndu educational discipline aimed at. 
The boy was made from the beginning to realize his dependence on 
others for both tnaierial sustenance and for to oral and spiritual 
food. The rule that marriage should come fl/(fr the completion 
of education, in the case of carried the implication that 

those on whom the main duties of bearing the burden of tlie com. 
muniiy fell, tie. the houscliolders, should not remain an uneducaicd 
or untrained section. An educated parent implies an educated child, 
A father, who had undergone the clisdptine in ffuruiuta, will appreciate 
Uie value of the training for bis own children. In Monu'a system, oo 
citizen, atleast no dvija, can remain uneducated, undisciplined and 
impervious to Itis sociaf and spirituai Julies, In both a narrower and 
a broader sense, education, according to the Smytis, implied a compteu 
training. In the larger sense, it was held to coinprehend all the 
preparatory processes for making the body, Uw mind and the spirit 
respond to the call for tile task of moulding activity to the ultimate 
end of existence. The body must be sanctified for the residence of 
the purified self. The lumridroj, which punctuate life, are designed 
to this end. Manu ts ctcir on the point. If this human frame is to 
be made a suitable mansion for Uie Soul i^Brdhiniyam kfiyate tanwii, 
n. 28), tile preparation must be made with the holy rites laid down by 
tlie Veda, in the due performance of the rites of sacromenl {saikskOrasi 
like garbhddhafJtt, the Aontdr during pregnancy, the jataionna, coMta 
and maunjibandhatia (initiatory ceremony). Tliey remove the uint 
received from Iwth the parents at birth; and the self must be made fit 
by the study of the Veda, by the practice of vows, by Aoirtiu, by the 
acquisition of Vedic learning, by ofFermgs to the gods, sages and the 
manes, by begetting sons, by performing the great sacrifices and by 
§reuta rites. The body and the mind, the physique and die psyche," 
ar* to be freed from tlie con t a m i n ation to which the human birth i$ 
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subject. Hie transfiguration of man is to be accomptished by i 
process, spread throughout life, in which the culture of ibe mind and 
the spirit are noi more essential than ilic training of die body, The 
ascetic habits of studentship, which anticipate the greater rigors of 
the last two dfriiHioi, and tbc discipline of vows ^rra/ujl spread 
throught^t family life, mark tbc beginning of the process of the 
wblimatiou of body and spirit, which is the purpose of lifelong educa¬ 
tion of both (Afonn, II. 26-28),> 

What the body is to the spirit that secular studies are to spiritual. 
When a boy. after initiation, takes bis place along with boys of hit 
age, in the house of the teacher fdedrya). he becomes a Tneniber of a 
brotherhood in which social inetjuahty is obliterated. Jn submission 
lo a common code of conduct (which hegms with the colIeetFon of fire 
sticks, imnid/i, for his daily ofiTerlng to the fire, and is continued in 
his collection of alm^ both for himself and fellow pupils and members 
of the family of tlie dedryu) and to an abstemious mode of life, from 
which every trace of luxury and comfort has been removed, the 
firoAmneoritt leams many lessons; the higher value of the spirit over 
the body, the pettiness of the grosser appetites, the subordination of 
self lo the call for work for others, (he inicidepcndcttce of aJImeraben 
Society, the transitory' nature of family bonds as compared with 
spiriitial bonds, the duty owing to ibc teacher and guide, who. without 
remuncratiTO, teaches at»J cherishes him, the power of cuntincnce. and 
ihe cultivation of good manners as well of good morals, aud vision 
of ultimate and real values. It begins with the gift of ihc 5d»iVrf, 
to every foot of which mystic virtue is attached (U, 76-79),* The 
mother is the author of mere physical birth; the teacher and idoiYri 
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nrc the the author^ of £pintuai Uirth (II. 170).> The teacher who 
initiates Ihe nudent it a.$ much a father as hb parent (il« t7l),3 
But for iht initiation he would have rnnaincd a Sudra—for nil are 
bom as dudra:s—till rel^om through iniibtion into Ssiitft (11, 172).^ 
A Uun! Utrth for the ttvice.bom cottie* when a dvifa is initiated as 
•1 aacrificer. It is not mere memorizing of the Veda itiai he must 
Icam : he mtist master the secret behind the Veda (rohajj-o), t.e, the 
philosophy of existence that one finds tn the Ufrouijadi. That is 
yedatdslnt. Mere power in the Itands of persons whu are ignoraiif of 
Reality will mily lie put to improper and ruinous use. Not so when 
it is vested in men who have nmstered the hidden truth of the V'edai 
A genera] or a king may conquer this world, anil Jose it ami his 
soul; but he wito lias mastered the truth behmd existence and haa a 
^se of true values has recured union with Brahman, even though he 
stjil seems to be in our midat. Jt is he, dedares Manu proudly, who 
merits the command of armies and the kingship of the world, not 
the men who gel it, without the knowledge, balance and penetration 
(XII, lOQ}.* The niagnificairan of the hrst torruj which we hnd in 
Manu^iiirti and in smytis generally is not the hiudation of a caste as 
of lUosc in w'tiom this redeeming knowledge, ihatisused from genera* 
tinn 1" genotiition for the educatu>ii and spiritual uplift of aJf, is found. 
It is the teacher of (U/A^ tlfindvidyd. acittal or potential, not the class 
to which one belongs, that secures veneration. The irofnyo (learned 
13fihniai;t:i householder) is the only person competent to give this 
teadiing. If tlie dass is siarvetl ont, society perishes. The irotriye 
is not an ordinary Brahmaiia. In a familiar definition* he is one 
wlvo has many devoted disciples (irofni'afi), w'ho follow him, and who 
unites learning to a blunieless life. It is he who cannot be drawn atvay 
frofti his higher duty by twing summoned as a witness in court ( V'ltl, 
65). It is he who free from taxes (Vfl. 13J). for he pays society 
by his miremumerated cducatitinal and spiritual services. 1| ii* his 
property that cannot be lost by adverse po.ssession (VJII. |4^).n 
II b he whom the king must detighi to honour and support (V'U, 
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!.34-136)* for h* is Ihtspiritual stay ftf the comniumlyJ Honour anil 
veneration are liis due, and are shown \‘icar!ous!y even to those of hU 
blood {lU, t84)i^ who carry his tradition of Vcdic leainm^, Uis 
the a.p(Ulieosj$ of the teadter- Manu is not unaware of BribtnaV^r 
who neglect learning and sink to the £ht[ra Jevd (11, 

The significant change in the position of ibe Srahmacarin that 
itpa^ayaiia brings about may be seen from 3 few resitlts- During 
stmleniship* (he student is cut off from hts family. His is a life of 
dedication for study and service to the teacher. Birth and death 
impurities in his faniity do not touch luin, for he is one under a vow 
(oro/ljt)'niough he tnay be of opulent parentage, bis first act. 
;iftcr his intttaLion, is to ask for aims, and It signiBcanlly begins with 
' his mother, and nearest female rebtionii. who are addressed as 
likavati (Lady), If they were strangersv But afterwards he should 
collect .tlms only from strangers, and never cat elusive ty for him self. 
His mciiiliership in society liowevcr asserts itself, as his V'edic 
studies arc interriii>tefl by the death of the king or during an 
interregnum.^ Though moderation in food is advised for the 
student* the amourjl that he may consume is not restriclol {attUtam 
brahma<:4rinah, resist ha, 6* 20). The intimate rdalionship cstablishcii 
between the teacher and pupil is indicated by both being regarded In 
fact as tuembers ol the same family. Misconduct with a teacher's 
wife (guruial^ogt*} 1^ ttn incxpialile rin* et|ual to the worst form of 
Incest. The teacher and pupil Observe death pollution if one of them 
dies. TJiey can Inlierlt to one another. Speakirtg ill of a teacher is 
like doing so of one's parents. The terms of atfectian esTabiished 
between them is indicated by the icaciicr repealing towards the pupil, 
during MpaHayaHu virtually the same formula of address* as Uie bride¬ 
groom uses towards the bride; "1 place ihy bean unto duty to me; 
may tliy mind foUoiv my mind; may you attend on my words 
single-mtndcdly; may Brhaspali appoint thee unto me.** (In the 
formula oset! by the husband Prajapati is substituted for IJrhaspati).)^ 
Tile relalionahlp is permanent. Casting off one's teacher is uot merely 
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tnifccoroui and angratefuJ; it U an offence. Each lesson begins with 

a ^ediqtion and prayer which both rcdtCr and which sjtnboliacs 
their un^Ti. * 

The solcnitiity of the ceremonial and the way of life in the 
teacher’s iiouac arc such as most mode) the plastic mind of the boy 
and attune it to the high porposca of Hfc. By making gurukulavUta 
obligatory, tlte distraction^ of the boy's family life are avoided. To 
lead the pupit from darkness to light was die fmiction of the teacher, 
for which both pray^, A pupil could never forget that tlie obligation 
was alt on one side, in the relations between liiin and his dciryor, and 
like tiK duty to parem* it could never be forgotten. Aniorig students, 
merit atune counted. In learning, its own weight alone counted; 
neither age nor position. Maou illustrates it by the apologue of 
young Kavi, wlio was so teanwtl that he used to address his older 
relations as'children' and was upheld by the godson appeal on the 
score of his sirterior erudition (11. lal-TSJ), 

The salient feature of brainme^rya was Us combining spiritual 
and moral tramlng with intellectual, □eporttiieni and behaviour 
received great attention, and the ni1« of salutation were scrupulously 
taught and enforced. The strict regimen, comljtncd with constant 
employment in spiritual and mental activity, icnded to keen the 
adolescent student from siiccurobing lo the urge of the senses 
yirgumy In ihe student was not less prized than in the girl and num. 
mg celibacy brahntacafyo indicaies the high honour cn which personal 
purity was held u equal to ’living in Brahma'. (H, ISO, j7Sy. 
Purify ift tlioug1)t and action must accompany mere bodily purity* 
Kectitude. absiemiousncis. cleanlin^tss and modcstv were the virtues 
tbat the student imbibed under the leadier's roof. He went out of 
tt* fTiast{*r of not only lemming' hui of l\\^ 

It has been stated Hiai the principle of equality is not held up as 
a source of natural rights in India. It is recognized, however, in ihr 
treatnient accorded in the family group, anil in the ffttriikula, where 
no diffcrcnccc is made between brahma^arin and hrahmaciiritf on tlie 
score of their family and economic position. To share in poverty is 
to learn to fret for those who suffer from it. That riche,s and poverty 
are acctdental. that in long range vision they have no value, apart 
from their repercussion on character, are Ihe lessons driven by the first 
JUrama into the receptive minds of the young pupils tn their most 
plastic age. One's duty to one's fellow beings, and to one's own self 
(dffftqit), were the things that were taught him. O ur advance in 
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educational piyehutogy and the psychology of adolescence bits not 
carried us farther than the rules^ of the first Sxrama, which sought to 
create die foundation for the life that was to make a man uhimatety 
realize Ins aclE 

'ITte life of the &roAmocdrTii had two sides of activity : that 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge in the highest sensi! (pidyd) - 
and that in which the mind, soul am] body were disciplined by a 
tourae of rigorous adherence to vowa (t/rata) of oontiocnce, irnthfuJ* 
ness and poverty. The termination of a sacrifice {yUga) is signified 
formally by a ritual bath frttJNu}, The end of studentship was 
similarly marked. If the student had sat)shed bimseJf that he had 
acquired both vidyd and tite fruit of the fulftlmeni of his vows 
(nrata), be was a lit was quatibed to enter 

upon the next stage of life. lie had come back to the bosom of bis 
family and the community from which he had been separated as a 
troy. A new set of rows and disciptine awaited him, as one who had 
shown bis capacity and learning. The duties of a rNdtoko are the 
duties of the ctiizeii. He who had accomplished ibc aims of his 
studentship was a valuable potential member of ibe community. He 
was welcome as a guest (ahV^i) everywhere and was received with 
the rare honour of the madhuparka (honey * mixtureHe could 
take precedence even over the king in a road block, when way was 
to be made for both (if, 139).^ 

He is no more under tutelage. HU Uic of disciplined asceticism 
is over, and he is free to use Rowers and unguents. His ethical, civic 
aucl social duties descend on him tlie moment be marks the lermioaiion 
of brahtHacurya. Even before lie marries, he becomes Itable to these 
duties. The Hindu ethicaJ code is summed up in the duties of the 
rndtdJba. Much space is girea by Manu and the rd/roj and smytis to 
their detailed enumeration. The most important of them from a 
public standpoint, as noted by Manuimrit are Uiese, He should not 
beg for his Jivelihood of any one but his pupils and the king-^ sugges- 
tion of their oldigattoo to maintain him.) He cannoi accept help 
from a non'Ksatriya king or a ruler who sets at naught die iojunc¬ 
tions of the idstrvs (IV, 84, 87),* nor remain in the territory of 
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a Sudni king flV, 61 }*^ He lilxuuld avoid contact with ainners. 

aod pur$e'proujil pcople^ (IV. 79),^ He sliOuM conirol the 
organ! of sense gratification (IV, 177).^ Matty of the rtiJes imply 
the married stale of the mtftitfro. I'he Grhastha U a rnJtoAo, in Lite 
settie of .having sticcessfttUy graduated in (he first dirairm, 

Edacaiion does not rerjuire upanayana, Wamen and Sandras 
ubiain it without iindergoltig the rite, for which they arc denied the 
competence, hotb are asked to have the SQmskSraj done for thetn 
wiiiiaiii tlie recitation of Vedic mantras. (11, 06),'* Just as a dUtd. 
tiioogh Liorn of dvijit parents, is ireateii as a Sudta till he undergoes 
ini lint ton, a woman is also treated as regards her adAt^drct (religious 
comiH^tence) to perform Vedk rites like a l^udra (j/rj 
There is. however, a great difference in the position of dvija women 
and SMrat. in all hb Vedic rites and vows ihe dvija houseliolder is 
assndated in their |ierforniance wTUr Itis wife. When a dvija loses 
his wife, he bscs his-fjtat (Fire) and cannot do the fire-riies unless 
he marries again. Mo gift is valid unless the wife pours water over, 
the buibatid'r out-stretched palm. By necessity, therefore a llrahiuarLa 
ivife must be conversant with Vcdic ritual and the meaning of many 
moulrar, tliougb site may not be aotlioriaed to repeat them. She was 
expected to Icam their meaning from her husband or lier father, 
Tdatiiii, cuiuiistently with his rule against women's ra»r.r>8r(i.r being done 
with Vcdic mantras furith the etceplion of the r<rn«.r^(lro of marriage 
or oii'ilku) oonsiders that she can be purified hy one Siottiana, even if 
she is a fird/iinanf, like any Sudra, inslead of having to make three 
acomofidJ like a llruhniapa (V, 139).* He CDnaiders that marriage 
i.i the rite of initiation (^apaitayana) for women* and the contingent 
duties of living with the teacher and of tending the houscholil Fire, 
which a Brahmacarin has lo do. may he done hy her by serving her 
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husband and atteiitiinff to her dotnesTtc duties (IJ, 67'iA The 
anupanitn (uninidated) boy of dvij^ parentage is treated as a 
Sudra.* Accordingly^ as an un-marrted girt is treated by Manu as an 
duw^ajil^n, she mtist be treated also as a Sudra for ritual purposes. In 
older literature we read of women who did V'edic rites. Verses 
ascribed to Hirita and Vania, are cited in some digests^ to show that 
once upon a time, the rite oi upatiiiyutia was prescribed for girls also 
but that such girU did tbe aims oonectiou (bbih^a) within their own 
homes and had their Vedic instruction from the mote elders of the 
family. The division of women into t>rahmavSd{$tt and fadytmadku 
both of whom underwent tifanayana, on the ground that if no such 
initiation ceremony ttx>k place for women they will remain Sudras* 
and dvifas could not be tom of Sudra wombs, is not endorsed by 
Menu, Manu definitely rejects the compeience of a woman to perform 
a sacrifijae (IV, 205).® In the case of men, upOKuyana precedes, as an 
csseatiaJ qualification for the marriage of dm/iu ; intlic case of women, 
according to the mle of Mann cited above, it will coincide with 
marriage, and obviate the objection tliat tlie offspring of such unions 
will he born in Sddra wombs. In Manu's sdieine women have target, 
noldfrumn. Tbcy were shut out, in Hinduisra, from ^annydsa. Tlie 
pravrajitd (female ascetic) with whom intercourse b punishable 
(Vm, 263) is obviously one belonging to a heretical sect® 
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Govindarija cites a statement of Baadhiyaoa, not found in the 
printed text, that' sonic authorities permiued even orthodox women lo 
become sMctic!.* Govtodaraja and KtdlQta take pratmpta to refer to 
Buddhist nuns. 







1S4 THE A5RAHA SCHEME 

Th£ fiomfholdtr, 

S<)ciety is rooUd in the family* which is formed of itic union of 
the sexes, Marriai^ is the foundation of social existence. A celibate 
is snd'SOcTat- If celibacy became uni versa! manhind will cease to 
exist. This is the reason for the Hindu disapproval of an un¬ 
married stale for womeui and for the cold attitude even to lifelong 
celibacy of men. \Vc are familiar, especially after the enonnous 
wattage of miui'power in the War, of the dread that creeps on nations 
in which the birth-rate sliows a downward trend, and the encourage- 
nient that statesmen offer to motherhood. The attitude of Artha£istra 
and Dharmasastra was the sarne. They hold up the married state ae 
an ideal, and extol thesiate of the householder Tfie iii^t 

and last diruvttu arc not authorixed to cook their own food and have 
to subsist OR aims provided by the householder. Manu permits Uie 
hermit also to live on alms that housdiolders provide (VI, 27*28).^ 
Garhasikya is the source of support for the otfier three Siramas, 
According to the doctrine of settuence of and the option to 

become an ascetic cither after the life as a hermit or after that of 
the /jj'fiastha^ the second diraum is the stepping stone to the fourth, 
Alanu places the life of the householder above those of the others, 
because he bears the burden of suppomog them (difrAar/p'J, and states 
that as all rivers find their rest in t lie ocean, so dl Oframas find their 
abode in that of the householder (VI, 89-90),® This laudation of 
family life is ancient, Gautama extols it as the source of the othbrs, 
and as superior to them, as they arc by themBcIvca sterile and unable 
to perpetuate themselves. (HI, ^5).® He asserts that it is the only 
dfrowa (III, 36).* The redemption of the ancestors from dctcntioii in 
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put, and the three n^tal debts are.po$sihk only to those of this ifrjimdv 
The ma^nf Heat ion of the life in the family represents a rGiction to an 
ancient leodtocy to set up ascelicistn os the only form of spiritual 
life, DharmaSastra saw to ^rhoslhalrajtia a support of ihc ordained 
system of the unj^^rseas well as of human society. Arthalastra saw in 
it the foundation of social and economic lift. Religious ,tnd political 
con side rations converged in appreciaiion of it. 

In a popular view, one becomes a ffrhatHta only in order to marry. 
This is an inversion of the truth. He marries to become a grJmstha, 
as compcteticc for many reti^ous acts springs only from the associa> 
tion of husband and wife. The birth of the child comfiletes marriage, 
fay fulHHfng its primary object. The Hindu unit of society is a triad, 
consisting of father^ mother and son, On the completion of 
br/thnmearya and the lustra I bath, one is quafjiled to become a house* 
holder, and it is only by taking a wife of his own tor^a, in accordance 
with Z?AorMi£i, that he can set up as a householder. In the pilgrimage 
through life (lo^'oyolrd), i.c. of worldly activity, the coinpanion^ip 
of the wife is necessary not only for h.ippiness and the satisfaction of 
desire, hut for the perfonnance of enjoined rites and for the /uf/ dis> 
diarge of the duties of the new dfromo. For religious duties marriage 
is necessary, and a single marriage, resulting in the birth of a son, is 
sulilctent to meet the requirement^. This is why smrtis view with 
disfavour the taking of more than one wife, Apastamba prohibits the 
taking of a second wife by a G',r/ias^/ra, wlio lias already a wife who 
has bonje him a son (II, U, 12*13)-^ From the atandpohit of religions 
obligation, a second marriage is pointless and unnecessary. The 
satUfaction of the sex-urge in a lawful way is but oiic of the niany 
gains of marriage. iLS pointed out by Manu (IX, 28): progeny, life¬ 
long service, the highest pleasure, and heaven for himself and his 
iittccstors are the gainA llotli service and sex-pItaMire can be 
obtained by unions outside w'edfock, but not the ritual and spiritual 
gains, to whicti the trained mind will attach more value. The 
.rudtoi'n is virtually a housdioklcr, ami is treated as one in the smftis 
inthesiKciftcationof the duties laid oa him, which makes no distinction 
between the two. For example, Manu prohibits a ritdtaito from 
looking at a nude woman, except during sexdnteroourseS and eating 
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in wmpany with bis wife (IV, 43).* The chapter on the 
religioas duties of the bousehoider is (leaded, for mstatice, in 
Lab^mldhara*s great digest, fHdtakovfittSni. Tltcre was usually so 
lilile interval between tbe completion of studentship, die bath 
(xMdna) and niairiage that it was dtlBculT to distinguish between 
sndfnJL’'o and ff^ahattha. There must have been no Interval between 
tile return of the student borne ^samHirartma), after he became a 
and bis marriage; for time must have been needcil for 
tbe enquiries that must be made into the fitness of various possible 
brides, before tbe wedding can Ije settled Nowadays, as bnUmocarya, 
in tbe sense of living for inaJiy years wiiii the teacher, has 
disappeared as a practice, there is an ample interral between 
Hpanayajja and marriage, and tlic performance of ibc rites of 
ffcddna and jiufaa are done as a matter of routine, 
without any ondcTfitanding of tbeir ratawitng and purpose. The 
termination of one stage of hfe and the entry into anoilier were 
^lerim matters, winch had to be mariced by ceremonies lliat would 
impress die entrant with the gravity of his new tesponsibililics. This 
was the purrwsc of the Institution of the three ceremtMiics, and of 
the ranking of marriage as a JUffjjiflra—a perfecting and purifying 
rite. Life is incumptefe without mattimony. Marriage is the way 
to lieavrii {ddrah svar^atya samkramah), because a wife bis lo he 
associated in the tibaiions to micestors and die sacrifices to the gods. 
Even m the married state, if the wife Is temporarily incapacitated by 
ceremonial impurity, the rites ha*c to he stopped till she is again pure. 

Marriage is tlicorttically optional for the man, but in practice it 
was probably not ; for women it was obligatory. The insistence of 
tbe marriage of girls before they attain puberty was not only to 
ensure marriage at a time when sex purity can be absoliitelv assured 
in a girl, was due to the pressure of competition among eligible 
brides. Ihift is the reason for the permission to a girl to choose 
a panner for herself and marry him. if she is kept unmarried for 
three yews after she becomes nubible.* The woman who remains a 
spinster incurs both sin and toss of caste, according to the legend of 
Dlrghatamas in the JfoAd&torotg (1, 113, 36-37; a To be mothers 
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were women created, and to be fathers men. Husband and wife 
should do Vedic rites together (tX, 96)*; and the unmarried have no 
spiritual citpacity (ddAt^dro) to do Lhcni, nor wife or tiusband apajrt 
from each other. The religious obligatton to marry lies on both 
sexes- The strict rules restricting begging to statett occasions and 
purposes are relaxed in favour of a Brahmana soliciting hdp for his 
marriage eixpenses <X1| 1), but it must be only for his first marriage.* 
(f be has a wife already, and gets help for marrying a second wife, 
tl will be only help given to procure him sensual gratification, and 
donor and donee lose the merit of the gift (XJ, S).^ This is a 
discouragement of polygamy, whicli Manu, like other smi'ti writers, 
views with disapproval, though be could not prohibit it altogether, as 
U was an old but disappearuig custom. Its survival is shown by the 
rules regarding seniority among wives of equal caste, and of the rule 
that alt the wives are mothers if one of them begets a son 
(lx, 11^3)-^ Marriage Is cternaJ, and neither by sate nor by 
repudiatioD can a wife be released from the marriage tie (IX. 46),S 
and he who takes such a woman cannot become her husband. The 
sale of a wife is sinful (XI, if a wife bears no son, the 

marriage is, from the religious standpoint, a failure, and a husband 
will be at liitcrty to take anoUiei wife, but the first wife cannot be 
put away, af tel the second marriagCj or lose the right to act in all 
Sacramental functions with her husband. A barren wife can be 
superseded only after seven years, she whose children have all died in 
the tenth, and she who bears only daughters in the eleventh year, A 
wife of character, ‘who is an invalid, cannot be superseded or disgraced 
without her own consent {IX, Wives of lower castes are 
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Mcmmenuny unnecessary, ancf taking such wives is discouraged by 
Wanu, The custom coutd not be cendemned outHglil, but disapproval 
of it istvideui in Uie rules Jard down by Maim. Among wives of 
different, castes, the wife of the same caste as the husband is alone 
competent to ofiidatc in religious rites (IX, 86J. If a man gets 
(hat wife's duty done by a wife of a lower var^. he is to be despised 
as a caudslit (IX, 87J.* Custom apparently atlowed a man to marry 
wives of lower var^as, but he could do so only in the order of the 
tvrifits and only after he had laken a moaritii wife (111, ]2''l3).* 
Matm disapproves of such unions, and cites rules to show that the 
husband sinks to the level of his lower caste wife by cohabiting with 
her and having sons by her. He denounces taking a Sudra wife by a 
rftd/o (III, 12-17),® Notwithstanding the condcirmation, the 
practice persists in Kerala, and we have a historic record of itie 
Brahmana poet Riga's having a brother by a Sudra wife of his 
father, who i$ sitU described as a Jrofftyti, 

Murriage. 

So ttuportant a step as marriage must be taken only after vigilant 
scrutiny of the fitness of the parties, Tliey must he of equal lineage 
conduct and qualities^ and the wife must he younger 
than the husband. The ancestry, health, and family history nuisi be 
thoroughly exammed. The roles detailed by Manu provide for the 
mating of only parties who have no physical defects, no trace of 
heritable disease, and are healthy, Manu recommends the rejection 
of a bride, even if her family be wealthy, if it is one tii which 
religious rites have been neglected and the Veda is not studied, or in 
which male children are not bom, or in which heritable diseases 
appear (Lfl, 7).^ As the object of the union is to carry on the 
line, Manu recommends the rejection of girl W’ho has no brother (as 
there is a risk of her being made a putriki or her son being taken 
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by her father us ^n), or whose father is not l£nown« The [lartiea 
must not be sa^indits of t!ie mothers ajid of the same gotra as the 
fathers (HI* 5)* * The rule of goira am) sdpindyaii laid down by 
Manu only for dvij&s but Sudras observe the prohihilcd degree of 
relutiouship, accordttig to tribal or family c»atoni.t The bride mtiat 
be a WrgiDi and ordinarily one who had not attained puberty. 
Insistence on toarriage within the vartia for religious purposes 
is endogamuiis; exogamy comes in the and iogotra prohibi¬ 

tion. Hyper gamy is discouraged, and protiiorntf relations do not 
of course constitute muTTiage. Eicdusioii hy gatra (assumed rclatioa- 
sliip) applies to dvijos and is absolute; that by relationship applies to 
all Manu rules out cross^eousin marriages. (XI, 171-172) and 

considers them as likely to lead to loss of caste, but they arc allowed as 
a local custom for the people of the South by liaudbayana.^ Under the 
maxim tliat an express rule of Manu supersedes those of any other 
smfti, the probibiLion lias been upheld by digests like tlie Katpittam.^ 
The bridegroom sliould also be free from defects, and caution in 
marrying a girl to one devoid of character is enjoined by Manu 
(1X> 89).^ He must be of attractive appearance, of good character 
and of good disposition. Manu does not refer to the question of 
his not being impotent, though the puepoae of marriage will be 
defeated by allowing such a person to marry a girl, but writers like 
Narada insist on tests of potency,^ The rule that a dvxja should 
marry only after his studentship is over, makes a boy—bridegroom 
impossible. The rule that a dvija bride should not have attained 
puberty before marriage rules out girls of over twelve years of 
age. The Ideal ages of bridegroom and bride arc stated illustratively 
by Manu (IX, 94) ; a man of thirty may marry a girl of tweive, or 
one of twenty-four a girl of eight. The exbtence of such disparity 
in age. at the outset, has been defended on the ground that a woman 
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U at her best wlien she ts about eighteen and a man when he is 
about thirty, and that a union at those ages is best cugeniutly. 
Mishts tn marriage arise ^A.'Ken wives have atready built up ideals 
of what Uicir future husbands are to be like and find tbcm&eivcs 
disappointed. In Indian marriages romance comes after marriage 
and does not precede !t. A gir) whose affections are mentally pledged 
(nidHodnttd^is regarded as eijuatto a married girl, and is recommended 
for rejection by some srortis, like any ffuaarbha, A girl of very 
tender age cau qualify for wifehood for religious purposes, says 
Lak^midbara^ though not for progeny, and that is sufficient, as 
a bridegroom younger than tweaty>four is permitted (IX, 94),* 
All that is re<|uired ts that the wife should be younger. 

Some aspects of marri,age should be noted. Its primary aims are 
unworldly and uncarnat .As s bride ts required by an accomplished 
student (^dfoba) to enable him to set up as a householder and 
establish the tires, the gift of a bride is the greatest of all gifts. It 
must be made without expectation of any return. If conditions are 
imposed, they must be only for the fulfilment of the sacrameotat 
purposes of the union. They are stated in kanyaddw. The sale oi a 
bride, l,r, accepting a bride*price ts drura, not d/unttiia^Tbe ceremr^ny 
of marriage Involves two main steps: the gift of the bride and the 
subsequent ceremony of udvSha, To both are ascribed “unseen 
fruits*' (adrfta^phala). There is no contract between bride and 
bridegroom in a marriage. This is wliy it cannot be annulled by any 
human power. Manu does not recognixe divorce. The bond is not 
snapped that ties the wife and husband, even if he sells or abandons 
her (IX, 4^), It Is open to a wife to show aversion to a demented, 
impotent, or leprous or outcaste husband (fX, 79).^ Manu,. who 
dis^owstbe remarriage of a widow (V, 162; IX. 65)^ appears to 
allow the remarriage in pTOper form of a virgin widow (IX, 176) but 
she will still be held to be a punarbhafi KauUlya, who allows 
divorce, will not permit it after the first four forms of marriage (the 
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rcpittablir forras).* Ajj these arc the cotmnon foriaa* it is tantaniount 
to 4 rejection. That mardage is a contract between the parties wiU 
presuppose capacity to enter into a contract in both parties> which 
cannot be upheld at the age of the average ancient Indian bride. What 
a wife is entitled to springs from X?/wrw[j, not from, stipubtion at the 
time of raarriage. The so-calleci oondittons imposed on the bride¬ 
groom in the Pr&JUf'f^tyo form of marriage arc promises and arc not 
contractual. 

Eight forms of marriage are named by Mann (111.21). He 
rejects the Rskfosu and Patina forms for all (HI, 25). The quality of 
the form must be suited to the guna of the suitor, as indicated by his 
The restriction of the first two to tlic Brahntana is due to 
their involving kmy&d&nc, for only a Brahmans may accept a 
(fSna.a The belief U that only marriages «uttabtc to a caste result 
in unseen henefits (Ill. 36*39)As marriage is a doty, anything 
that might diminish the diances of a man or a girl discltarging it 
must be discountenanced by Dharma. Thb is seen in the rules Of 
parivedtMa, i.c., a younger man or girl marrying before the elder 
brother or sister is married.* (111,171-172). All parties, in such on 
alliance, including the officiating priest are condemned as liable to 
fall into hell. Bui the forbidden act is allowed in tlic case of a 
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man, if elder lirollter tlcfintldy refuses lo marry, or Jiai 
disappeared from view for many years; il wilJ also tie alloared if tbe 
brother is an eimuLh, or has become an aseetic- 

Cfhastha’i RnUt of Condttet attd lift. 

Rules of OhortM are classified as yama, what is forbidden, and 
ntyanta, what is imposed or enjotoed. Both mui^ be observed by every 
one, accordttij; to liis Sifanta and vttrua, and Ibetr dciaUed enumera¬ 
tion in smrtis malcci an ethical code, Manu makes the paradoxical 
staieinent iliat even in dtstres^ one should follow the ytimor, though 
he need not observe the niyomari (IV, 204). Kulcs may be stated 
in the imperative, or fas in the Christian decalogue) negatively, as 
prohibition. Buelilcr [tas rendered the two as 'paramount* and 'mindr’ 
duties. Manuks famous rule ( whidi has often been misunderstood) 
that one must speak the truth and speak agreeably, must not speak 
what is true and unpicasaat, and In any case never speak what is not 
true, is an instance of ayoma'flV, 13S). Invasion of the right of 
properly by theft (sUya) is an offence against a yamo. As only a 
householder can hold property, theho, who violates the rate, acts 
siucidally. Niyanta is enjoined conduct. To resist natural but wrong 
or unsodal impulses brings action under nfyomu. The duties of the 
householder are not exhausted by the two. The Indian systems of 
phitosophy tiave dissected the psydiJlogicaJ La^cs of action, traced the 
bliation of motives and evolved a moral code on psychological basest 
whidi digests and fate smriis reproduce.’ A wise grkasUia will by 
study, meditation and association with die virtuous learn them. 
It is when he gets the feeling tnat he has lived a good life* 
in accordance with Dhanna. and is no more needed for the 
family or society that he can proceed to the next JiVoflia. 

Tht Position of H'omm. 

We may do.« tlic consideration of the position of the dfrumoj; 
with a review of the position of women in Dharmaiastra, A 
sodety is rightly Judged by the place tt gives to wunien. 

Mauu notes that the two sexes are unequal in strength, stamina 
and psychology. Each compIcmcnts^thc other. The attraction of the 
sexes to each other is deep-rooted in nature. Suppression or repression 

1. n:iB ^ Tsr* Dr<fm\rrs i 

Z. afoti fta Jnin | 

d. See e,g. LabsniTdhara'a GihoTihdkQ^dtu 
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cl^ natur^tl mstiticts is tKHj so. catializin^ and sublbnating^ (hem ifi 
Ifie Iwtter Mann does not look down oti Kama, and only 

provides safe^rards agaUist improperly yielding to its urge, Unrca- 
tfatn«l Sex union might lead to a lowering of the human lieing; 
untrained, it may make him its slave, It fs on this ground that 
celibacy is prescribed for Lhe maie, during studentship, and both the 
bride and bridegroorii are expected to come together in wediock willr* 
out aate-inarital sex experience. The passages in Mantt^mfli which 
seem to condemn the nature of women (IJ, 213-.215 and IX, 17-20) 
are in reality warnings against the strength of the sex iirge,^ and 
the tendency of Itoth nten and women to succumb to il, unless taught 
restraint. In tJie family, iq (rcatmrnt as children, a girl and her 
brothers arc e((ual. In the family, husband and wife are equal part¬ 
ners, and ate ttnalde to fimction independently of each otiier. The 
famous discttsstoiis on soil and seed are intended to enforce the 
importance of both man and woman. Ti»e husband is reborn in 
the wife as a son, and hence she is railed jiya. Fidelity in marriage 
is mutual (IX* lOl),* The wife is the goddess of the home. Husband 
and wife arc not two persons but one. If a woman falls it is due 
to her busbaod's lack of care and to want,3 Woman is a soeiai trust. 
If a girl ha* no guardian* the king beotmes her guardian, A 
defenceless, ordcslituic woman beci>mes the king's charge. Woman's 
not being permitted to study the Vedas is a concession to her different 
nature. The high standard of conduct expected of a wotnan is a 
comptiment. as slie is made the custodian of social morality. The 
lionie is her held. The path to emancipation is made easier aud 
nhoncr for her. The prohibition for her to do sacrifices or observe 
vows, iitdependently of the hustjand, or without hil approval, is to 
prevent her more important dnties to her children, husband and home 
suffering by an unbalanced desire to duplicate the work of her 
husband. Manu enjoinj the entire relegation of the management of ihe 
house to the wife. Vitsyayana elaborates the idea and makes it (he 
duty of the wife to maintain domesitc accounts and frame die family 
budget. Woman is not to be kept ignorant or uneducated. Only 
her education is to be on lines diiTerent from those of man. Her 
school must be the home, her teachers her male rctations* and her 
best teacher her husband. The birth of a son is necessary for the 

qfxr xr ^ i 
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the salvation of the ancestors of a tnan, but a woiaan's SiberaUon 
(muitii) does not depend on the birth of a son.^ Hence a superseded 
wife need not re-marry. Even in submitting to otyo^fl a widow's 
purfM^^e is not to raise n child for herself but to her dead husband» 
whose salvation is contingent on the birth. The ascetic life of the 
Hindu widow parallels that of the irdnii^dst/ia. The more emotional 
nature of woman necessitates the prahlbition of asceticism to her, as 
she may lose herself in H. She needs to be shielded from its 
roughness. In the narrow limits of the family, a woman may 
find ample scope for her vogue lor sacrifice as daughter^ sister, wife, 
mother and widow. The home is her sdiool of service and suffering. 
A wife must bear with even an iiuworthy spouse, and try to wean 
him from his evii courses by her meekness and virtue. Remarriage 
is not a haven for a wife deserted for eight )^rs: the injunction of 
Manu to her to wait so long for a husband that may return. U not 
to be taken as a permission for her to remarry at the end of the 
period; its purpose is^to mate her enter then on the ascetic life of the 
faithful widow, as painted out by Medhitithi (IX. 76), There is 
more virtue in resisting tlie sex-urge titan in yielding to it. The 
lower tank of a Gindharva marriage, and of peoalizing a girl for 
giving herscl f away to a suitor of her otvn choice, by denying her 
jewellery, (IX, 92) are due to this truth.* The idea of the 
perpetual tutelage of the Indian woman is a myth. It is contradicted 
by the large freedom enjoyed by the wife in the management of the 
household.^ (IX, 11), Sn the wife's concurrence being necessary for 
all gifts by the husband, incTuding the giving away of a daughter in 
marriage (^ruKydddfiom), by their enjoying rights of separate property 
and of disposal of it. by the riile that the fatnity estate should not be 
partitioned between the sons during the life-time of the widowed 
raotber* (IX, 104, and Xautilya, HI, 5),fl hy the recognition of a 
widowed mother as the natural guardian of her minor children 


1. See the dahomte discassinn in Medhatithi's ManithhAfya, ed. 
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(N^rada, 37)^ and by historical instances of women who haw 
inherited kingtloim and govcrnccl them as qneetis* The famous 
declaration of Manu that the wife, the son and the slave (rfiffl) are 
adhandh ('wealth^less, Vlll, and his statement that a woman 

sitouidnot be left to herself (no Jttrl svitantaryam itrltait, IX, 3)^ 
because she has the protection of the father as a girl, of her husband 
as a wife and of her son as a mother, have been relied upon to support 
the doctrine. Correctly interpreted neither 5 U(qK>rts the view. 
The first is merely a tlmitation of a woman's freedom to dispose of 
family property, without the sanction of her husband. The second is 
only an enunciation of the duty cast on the father, the husband and 
the Son to protect {and maintain) her. A woman never loses her 
Iten on some male for support^and in the last resort on the State. 

Dharmasastra raised a chaste wife to the rank of a goddess; it 
has raised the mother to the rank of divinity (mitr-d^a), along 
with tlie teacher and the father, and placed them imineasurahly below 
her tn the right to love and veneration (Tl, 145),^ She is the best 
of teachers, and a super-teacher {uri-j^urti) according to f^if«nsntfti 
(XXXI, 1-2),® So long as one has a mother he never feels old 
I^HfoMbfiSrala XUI, 2^, 30)A ladian history knows of some 
royal parricides but of no matricide. Abandoning a mother, even if 
ahe be an outcaste, is both a sin (111, 157, XJ, 60) and a crime 
(Vin, 389) J The first earnings of the student roust be tetidcred 
to his mother (Apastamha. I, 7, 15).® 
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Ifi woman attains her apotfaeosia, as wife, mother 

and dependeni retation, sen'itig’ and radtatinE her love. The gods 
rejoice when women are honourcil. and rites in tlieir honour yield no 
rewards in homes in which women are not cherished and revered. 
The tears of dependent women hlight a family; ihdr gratefuJ smiles 
make it btoasoin into fortune; their curse, when treated with 
continnely, wittier the hotne. Honour and cherish your women, 
therefore, for yonr own good, on holidays and in festivals, with 
gifts of dainty fare, raiment and jewels! Joy dwells in the home in 
which there is conjugal love. Let a woman cherish her beauty tlist 
she may retain her husband's love and heODnie fruitful. With her 
radiance the liouse will Lw alit. and without it, he dark and dismal, ft 
is in such terms that ManUi supposed to be the dertder of woman, 
makes almost a religion of her adoration.' (Ill, 56*62), 

Indian society was kept from disintegration hy the sublime 
eonceptk*ii of ti>e scheme of mrm and Sirama, which gave its women 
and men a dear vision of the spiritnat winning post, and showed 
them how to order thdr lives and mould their actions in order that 
they may, in the fulness of time, or even in this life itself, 
triumphantly reach it. 
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LECTURE VI 

THE POL»TiCAL SYSTEM 

We afe today under the obsessbn of potitics. The study of 
the |po[itical iustituUous of the pAst stlU attracts the care and 
attention of modern students that their aocicweligious baeWground 
fails to receive. This altitude is due, as much to the pre-occupatiOOi 
of the modem world with potiricat cotitroversies, as to an imperfect 
perception of the inte reconnect ion between the two. When 
the aims of the catastrophic war into which Uie world was dung and 
from wliich we Itave yet bardty emerged had to be defined it was 
said CO be fought to make the world safe for democracy. T'he 
siguification of a somewhat vague political ideal as that for which 
the nations were dragged into a seething cauldron of destruction was 
received with unction. Had it been said that the war was being 
Fought for the higher purposes of humanity, for the vindteatton 
of mere morality or spirituaUty inherent in man, the declaration 
would not have comntanded a fraetton of tlie appreciation tliat the 
signification of a "democratic'* purpose behind it evoked The 
illusion of idola fori is diHicult to overcome. A century of 
adomcioii at the shrine of what passed as democracy, still draws 
worshippers to where it is held to dwell. Like orthodoxy, democracy 
is what appcids to each man in the form of government that seems 
best to suit his needs and interests. Rabit makes one impervious to 
facts. Nations which seek to perpetuate their damination over 
other nations, and which are governed by compact sections, still 
claim to be democratic. One is reminded of Sir Lancelot’s con¬ 
victing ideals and practice.* 

Ancient India had no use for poEittoJ labels, it is curious that 
in a l a"d in which the tendency for classification and systematization 
seems inborn, political ideals and institutions remained unclassified. 
It looked to results, not to forms. It would matter little if the 
government was carried on by one, a few or die many, if the results 
were happy. That wliidi is best administered is best. The test was 
Dharma applied to means, ends and results. Tbe range of appli¬ 
cability was universal. It is the demonstration of the domination 
of a moral principle iu die universe that vindicates the position of 

1. His honour rooted and dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept Him falsely true. 


{TefinysonJ. 
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Uxe Supreme, He merges in Dharrm, Judged by ultimnte va-lucs 
that alone can be expedient whidi is Just. Dltarinaiiutra takes a 
cosmic view of existence mid of every branch of activity^ and judges 
then] by this standaird, 

RSjadhorma is conunotily equated with Political Science. Its 
con lent is assumed to be the art of goveroment. It is forgotten 
that, literally and historicaJJy it means not tlie art of govemnicnt, 
but the indicattotis ol tbe duties of a particular functionary, 
vit., the crowned king. VijnUnesvara makes this clear in introducing 
the brief section on fejadharma b ysjrmvatkyasmrti (pp, J0S*3(SS), 
Hf explains that Yajilavalkya proceeds lo indicate the special 
duties of a householder, who had acquired a special ^writi by being 
crowned as a king, after the specification of the duties of householders 
of all pernor generally. > The duties of administration devolye on arte 
who is put at the head of a state. In Indiao eoncepclan, he who 
has to discharge the duties must obviously belong to the second 
dirnmu, as the other three are outside worldly life. White tbc ideal 
is that the head of the state should be a K^lriya, the position 
might go to men of other var^as ; but even so the duties of the office 
(pupo-dkariNti) will still devolve on him. That there may be no 
misunderstanding, YaJtUvaikya (1,311) uses the neutral designatioii 
narSdliipa (kbg) instead of rd/d, which, like k^ttiya, is frequently 
used m sinftis in the sense of ‘king'.* 

A code of instruction for a ruler on his duties may be of both 
a narrow and a comprehensive character. The specific duties, as an 
administrator when enumerated and explabed, constitute the smaUtr 
omIc. One of the king's duties, and the most important, is to see 
that every one does his or Her duty, wliatever it might be. Protection 
Is complete only when every one is made to keep witliln his limits, 
and perform his duties. Whoever neglects a duty or docs what he 
is enjoined not to do has to be pulled up by the king, both in the inte* 
rests of the community, whose placid life has been disturbed by his 
guilty aetiOD, and in the lasting Interests of the offender himself. A 
knowledge of what every one is expected to do, in wbatever position 
he or she maj find himself or herself, is an antecediml condition 
of correct regubtion of every one's conduct. The king has a 
personal responsibility for the rfA^rnia and the H-dharma of every 
■ ■ - - - - — — 
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subject, and it U signified by the sutemetit lliat he obtains a sUctb. 
pert of the spiritual merit of bis good subject^ and a sixth pan of the, 
demerit (a^Nnyo) of unpunishiKl delinquent subjects.* It is not to be 
taken as a picture^ue statement but was meant and taken fiitraity 
in the ages in which an unseen result was held to attach jtseU to 
every action, good or bad. It Is his duty to determine wiiat is 
enjoined and what is not, and to enforee compliance to the rules of 
Dharroa,^ The regulative and punitive dutie:^ of the king include 
not only civil penalties but appropriate penances and modes of 
puriheation from the taint of the offence. In short, the range of bis 
responsibilities imposes on a ruler a liability to a sort of oiimiscieoce. 
This extends not only to the whole field of enjoined duties (DAarma) 
but also to the psychological and philosophic bacbgTOuod of Che 
mind of the subjects. This is why among the subjects that are 
indicated tor study by princes, who will later in Ufe be called on to 
rule, Kaulilya iocludes philosophy j In the prince's cur- 

riculum of studies, and further explaining the content of the 
philosophical course brings under it L<fkdy<ita, school of Materialism!^, 
-whose followers the king is enjoined by Manu to keep under check 

or banUh (IX, 225 ).*^ The oomprehensivc charACier of dfanwstnrlfr 

which goes into every one's duties, makes it a work of rajadharma 
in the wider sense of the term. But, as a king may not be in a 
position to understand every provision of the comprehensive code of 
conduct. He b ruiuired to get expert advice,—from ids ministerx 
in matters of administraitort, from judges in matters of adjudication, 
and from the purehitd in matters relating to penances and vows. 
This is the reason why the study of is prescribed for the 

Brahmanas particularly, and to aU twice-born persons generally 
(Xlt, 126). On questions of interpretation of doubtful points, he is 
to be guided by the opinion of a pari^dd of learned men, whose 
constitution b detailed in XU, 108-1 iK 

Basc^ o/ .Ifoiiii'r PohYy. 

The scheme of polity that Jfannjmrrf out tines is accordingly 
rooted in the general sdicme of Hindu life, and in the postulates 
of Hindu social and econoniie organization. The former Is com- 

l, xdxTHPh tttf neft cct: t»e«tMirfriTTiff mwfeettfS: 
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prchcnded tinder pnrtidiraina-cf^drnta in the whler sense of indtiilmg 
the dharma of nornu and vtrottta, of both in ihcir inter-reUtionSi, 
of the dharma of * posititm^ or fruflcr^ of thtdharma of 'specbl 
occ^xion' (ffofirn'l'fiA(i)i and of tlie <cottimi>n lo all’ 

or The last presupposes the universal acceptance of certain 

utttttutioRS* These are property, the idea of contract and obligation, 
the exbrtcticc of the capitalistic system la a pianned society and of 
personal freedom generally. White theM ideas may be regarded as 
springing from the established fiolitical order,—which is signified by 
tl^ legend of no such regulations being needed in the Golden Age 
of the dim past,^—they are pre-supposed by the system of goveraniBiit 
indicated and described by Mann. As the assumption of the sntfti 
is that all that fs ccmiained in it was revealed, like Koranic laws, 
it has a background of divine sanction for the institutions. He 
who advocates anarchy, as well as he who urges tite abolition of 
private property, capital and the repadiation of contracts, will be 
acting not only in defiance of state taws, but of divine injunctions 
behind these institutions. In the face of these hypotheses, political 
and economic progress can be visualized only so far as they are 
possible within the limits of these institutions. A way-out is suggested, 
however, by certain commentators. The indication of a visible 
purpose or benefit is contrary to the nature of a Vcdic vidhi. The 
rules regarding economic and political organization and institutions in 
Atanu^mrti and urorks tike tt are rules of Ariha, not Ditarjntf. The 
sections on these topics are to be trealed as Arlhttsdstra sections,, 
which can fie modulated by rational action. It is true ArtkafiUtra 
itself is within the canon, though by an explicit rule its rules 
must give way if they conflict with those of Dharmaiditra.^ Absolute 
validity attaches only to those cases in which there is the sanction 
of both reason and injunction behind them. 

Difftrtni Setdtj of Vduts, 

The adjustment of dhottM to changing needs was to be brought 
about only by research and interpretation. Rules traced back to 
divbc omniscience cutnoC be supposed to be defective or sell-contradie' 
tory. 11 any defects or contradictions are found, they must be 
deemed superficial and capable of resolution and valid explanation. 
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The fiari^ad, ctistoiti (^^aritra), ihc practice of the elect 
dcSraiea JcSdUHnSm) can he called in for tlic determiiiation of the 
prohtetn of reconciliation, ititemnl and extema!i of consistency and 
of suitability to nil times and needs, Ftom our ontlooJr today the 
parts of Z>/Mtrwiajfdftrn of most interest are those dcFoted to poKty. 
law and ndministrAlton. To an aneient Hindu king the sections that 
wotild most appeal would be those dealing with SeBra and 
prSya^citiat wliidi the king bad also to administer. We cannot 
attribute to liim o»f mood, hut must look at it from his slandiwini. 
In the atmosphere of the palace and the court a knowledge of rd/anjfi 
will be gained by him autottiatically. it need not be specially taught 
or learned- It will be.to the atmosphere- Nor will he require insiruc* 
tion on court etiquette. It b io regard to civil law and penance 
laws that he will fed the need for learning, traioiog and guidance. 
'This attitude will explain (he dtaracter of the works on Dharnin that 
princes might study. They are relatively full on forensic law, on 
penance, on dedra pf var^a and d/romu, and even on transcendental 
matters, while their treatment o£ polity proper is scrappy and 
superficial. The difference will he clearly noticed if the KautUiya 
and A/itnnsirift/ are compared, or better sifll if the JVWtrfiro of 
Kamanilaka is compared with Manu's work, because Kamandaka 
deliberately adopts the smrti form and mode of c)^*ilion- On 
polity, adtninistration and law proper Kaufilya is very full; 
Kamandaka omits not only aU penance and ffedra law. hut even 
vyBvakSra, Mann stands midway, stressing all, and dealing wi^ them 
pretty fuily, but with a little less fulness polity proper,* The 
feature is reflected in bier smrtb and In nibatidhas composed to order 
like Hemadri’s great digest. Lak§nildhara follows Manu’s propor¬ 
tions, and even in his jfibitndftB the RdfadltartM section is less full 
than somooE the other sections while l^yavdtidfabdiidiJ is the fullest. 

Thtoritf of tht Origin of the State. 

Among legends of the origin of the Slate or Government, given 
in the great Epic are two, which ascribe a divine origin to the State, 
and base it on an original contract. Both legends are implicit in 
which howeverdoes not describe them. The Supreme Being 
(Prainn), finding that for want ot a government (ord/nta) every 
one in the world was disturbed by fear, created the King for the 


1. In YBptttvaiiya’Smrl* n«ly <® Slokos are devoted to polity proper, 
while dfAra, and prOyaieiita have 308, 307 and 334 

ilotuii rcBpccli^ely. 
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pfOtei;tiai] of all In the. world. (VII, 3).* The legend Is given by 
ICautilya (p, 22y^ The people finding that for want of a common 
ruler they were being -ramed by mutual qii]trrcl:& (in which they 
devoured one another aa fish devour fish) made Manu Vaivaavata 
their king, and agreed to render to him (aad bis successors in the 
office) a sixth of their harvested grain, a tenth of their trade 
gains, etc. It is in accordance with this arrangeiiKat that kings have 
become responsible for the welfare of their sohjectst In holh legends 
a prc-poUlical stage b envisaged, which is one of anarchy in which 
every one devours ci ery other. The idea implies the existence of 
'rights' which were invaded, and of freedom to make a contract. 
The installation of Manu Vaivaavata was a secular arrungeineot. 
The legend in Afmmsmrti relates to the creation of political organiza¬ 
tion, i.e. kingship. The legend in Ksiutittya refers to the insUilation 
of the first king, by coram ja agreement, later rulers apparently 
accepting the arrangement from veneration for precedent, or because 
Manu b the progenitor of the human race. !^ukra has a third theory, 
which fits in with the general Hindu belief in kurmu. The king 
becomes master over movable and immovable chattels, becomes 
^pabte of giving protection and receiving his sixth (du%o^ 
ahenf, i,72y, by vituic of the austerities performed by him in a 
previous birth even as Indra became king of the gods by aiuterittes.^ 
'llais is men explanation of worldly posiiton by past ('arMin, as one's 
caste in this life is similarly e.'cplaincd. Manu follows up his account 
of the creation of the king, by staling that he was created from 
eternal particles of ihc eight loi^pdlas ^Vil, 4).* The divinity 
inherent in a king springs from this synthesis. The king Is not an 
incamatkm of God. but ol elements of the chief gods. They 
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account for power and splendour and for his surpassing aN beings 
in lustre. Even an infant king slmuEd not be treated with slight, 
from the idea that he i$ only a mortal being; he is really a great 
divinity in human fora.” (Vfl, 8).* This is gjariheatton not of a 
king but of kingship. For, througli lack of virtues many kings like 
Yoia perished (VII. 41 ).^ The rule of this Yena was evil. It 
resulted in r^arno/urhl^arci. ft was in his reign that the practice of 
niyo^a, which Manu condemns as an animal practice, wis much in 
vogue ^IX, 66-67as the tutdlect of the king itself was destroyed 
by lust. Manu does not follow up the legend of destruction of Vena 
for his oppression, and lite creation and instalialion of his son Pfihu. 
after whom the earth is named PrthvT, as ’ king of men Pfthn 
took au oath to subonlinale his indinations to morality, 

and to oh^rve the ctemul Dharmii.^ The action of Prthu forms a 
se^Qftd Social Contract. 

HipHeafions of tht Thtofi^s. 

The underlying impficatton of the different tegeuds is that 
political union, under a common niter is natural and nece^^ary, and 
may be considered as having divine unction behind it. It is the only 
answer to human depravity, which leads man to cat man, unless 
restrained by a cominon nmsier. While the divinity in the ruler 
so created makes for his lustre and power, he is bound to respect the 
original convention of righteous rtilc, Manu gives only the divine 
creation legend. The extremes of irresponsibility to which ft may 
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lead an infatuated monarch b eauutered by alluEton to the evil king 
Vena, whose story must have hem famitiar to alL But over and 
abov^e it. another legend that Manu gives makes the king himself 
subordimiie to u higher power^ vie. Danda or the incarnation of the 
Spirit oi Punishment. It b Dapd^ who b king; he b the regulator 
of the entire universe.' (VIL IZ-I ). A guiltless man is hard to 
find in the worlds through fear of Dau^a the world observes 
Dharoia.^ The el^ralinti of this legend or theory of the penat 
power behind the State (or king) is of const)tational interest. It 
provides not only the Ausiinian sanction hcJiind taw, hut ataa a 
restriction on ihe unUmited cxercbe of the prerogative powers of the 
king I Pitnishmeni is said to strike down the king who swerves from 
DliarnTa,a (Vtl.SS) for Donda is Dharma.* The meaning of the 
ideotification b lliat the king is under the law, not above ii, Dharma 
alone rules. The power to make new taws or to alter old ones b not 
vested in the king or any liuman power A king, like a judge, merely 
declares Dharmat he does not make it, A strong executive is needed 
for social order? an irresponsible executive ts a danger. The support 
of the one and the condemnation of the other are in Indian thcorv' 
made to rest on Divine sanction. 

It U noteworthy that .Vuiturmili makes no mcutlon of alternative 
theories of the origin of nionarchy ; from the pressure of war, as 
slated by the Attartya £lrdiiJi}(t{ta.^ or from an electioti tiancUAed 
by divine blessing as unptied by the ^aiapatha lir^hmanetf or from 
deification of a priest during a sacrifice and its perpetuaiion, as in the 
case of the rcx sacforttm in ancient Rome.^ As a practteal-minded 
thinker Manu U satbhed with supporting the uece&ssity for a common 
executive authority and with basing It on morality and the common 
good. 
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Glorificathti of ih< King. 

Tlie value of unitary oontro! Li the obvious reason for the laudation 
of the person and position of the king. It was clearly not meant to be 
taken literally by king or subject. The king is (Ca^desvart 

quotes a retort, almost in GandhLin language, the " subject ia Vis^ 
too''),fi He » made up of the essences of the divine guardians of the 
universe (loitapaiw).3 Assanltioga king, reviling him or treason against 
him ate capital crimes. Banishment follows the iKlrayal of state 
secrets. To seduce the queen is treason.* The protection given to 
the ministers and others arc the natural uceds lo protect high f^c- 
tionariea. The property of a king is proof against adverse possession, 
however tong it may be (V^ll. 149). fit means slate property cannot 
be taken over and held against the State on the pica of prescription). 
Ownerless things go to him. Every one. every article, is pledged to sup¬ 
port him bv definite contributions. Hb jurisdiction b unrestricted, 
Brahroana immunities do not mean that they cannot be tried in the king's 
oemrtJ. The Vedk stateraenta " Soma is the king of the BrahmanBi"a 
and that the king is lord of all exeept the Drabmana®, are merely 
glorificatory atalements; for. the Brihmana's offences and offences 
against him have to be adjudicated by the king or by his judges.t The 
privileged position of the chief executive is seen In the rule that i 
king does not contract pollution by birth or deaftjH (V, 63); he is 
like the brShmaeSrin and the sacrifleer The king's impurity 

is extended to all, and Vedic study is intcrriipted so long as it lasts 
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(I V, 10)^ ami bU deatlt intcrrapta Vedic stuily.s A niofaLorium 
follows atilotoatkall> on [he occurrence of a vacancy to the 
throne (Vasi^tha), Rights cannot be acquired by possession during 
an Interregnuni, according to Kau|i]ya ( 111 , t6),7 S utrr a puts pittU- 
resquely the idea that a throne can never be vacant; a$ IndriO' 
is never a widow, so a kingdom can never be without a ruler.^ When 
a country is conquered, and Its king is slain, the conqueror is enjoined 
to instal at once a nicmher of the late reigning family as king (Vll- 
202) so tlmi there may be no vacancy Co the throne (II, ^9).^ A Idngis 
even more necessary in the demoralised conditions of defeat than tn 
normal conditions. The advice to appoint a yuvardfa, which i$ acted 
upon in the RUtnayaua and tlic M^tSlh^rata, is not dealt with by 
Maou, nor is there anything in his work about the rule of succession. 
Obviously a kingdont cannot be divided like personal property; but 
Mann would allow the eldest son to take the entire inherilance, 
(IX, 103) and such a son would a foriiart be the heir^apparent in a 
kingdom-^ Mami regards the eldest son atone as the son who frees 
the ancestors from hell, and the other sons as only sorts of lust 
(kdriTDiif^).^ The statement has been iiuerpreted as uidicating a 
desire for family limitation, but thb is doubtful, as the trend of 
smf ti liiought is to welcome additions lo a family, Manti*fi rule that 
in private property there should be no discriminalioa between son 
and SOD cannot furnish an indication.^* Bringing under indivisible 
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ejects things that wouli los« vaiue by divbiOD (IX^ 219) n)1|[ht 

be applied by analogy to the indivisjliiSily of a royal mlicritance. 

Personal ResponsibitUy of the King, 

Kcspoadbiltiy goe» with power. The language of fayperbote, 
whtcfi is used tor exalting the office and person of the king, must 
not be construed literally. Even in EU(;h descriptions as Matiu's 
die repetition of wruta (self-imposed vow) in regard to the ftine* 
tionB in the discharge of which the king is likened to god after 
god ^Mann IXi 303*311), emphasizes his dedication for his dutiea. 
He should shower benehts on the kingdom. He should draw his 
taxes from his subjects slowly as the sun draws water by c^-apora- 
tion \ tliere should be no abrupt collections^ like the modem * capital 
levyJ He should be kept fully abreast ot all that happens, through 
his secret service. He must he stem and impartial in his judgments. 
He should punish only the wicked. He must cultivate popularity. 
Like Mother Earth he must bear the weight of the support of the 
entire people, ^^arad 3 's gtorificaHoa of the king is still more 
exaggerated,’ But, they are construed in their proper spirit .ifi only 
indicating the finality of judicial pronouncements nwde by the king 
or in his name by a judge, and of arrangements, such as division of 
properly, th.it he decrees. The injunction that a king, even ti 
devoid of good qualities, should be honoured even as a bad husband 
has to be dutifully obeyed by a wife, is only a call for respect to the 
office of head of the State, and not a counsel of abject submission 
to the personal whims of a ruler. Ltieral versions of the praise 
have ted lo the impression (hat Mirada is tlie advocate of royal 
absolutism. The context in which these statements occur Is restricted 
to Utigatlou. Similarly^ it is not 3 royal power of making laws 
that Mirada proclaims but the embodying of recogtiiaed customary 
usages in royal proclamations, so that they may obtain due publicity 
and there may be fixity in affairs (sihithyartham). Every act of an 
executive authority, if challenged, can only lead to confusion. There 
should be some finality in disposals. Tins is all that is meant in this 
misconstrued passage. In the mtHfu in which an anctent Indian king 
functioned, his real powers can be deduced only from a review of the 
entire set-up of the kingdom. 

Regal responsibility is enforced by evciy judidal decision that 
was pronounced being in the king's name and having to be implemented 
by his authority, white he had no power to set aside a decision by fiat. 
By good government, and by diligent upholding of Dharma, a king of 

1 . See the whole of chapter XVrtl. 
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the^ Kali3mKii nsaj' tEtake tl Jike Ihe CoJtlen Age, By unn^teoils 
actioD Ue can lower the Golden Age to the level of the Age oi Iron. 
A careless, idle or vicious ruler will ootoaly incur popular odium but 
bring many misfortunes on. himself ami un liis stdijccis, tt la in 
this sense that he Is called * the maker of his age*^ Ii does not mean 
that he can alter the conditions of li fe gr usage or DAorwia, Maou 
hints it in alluding lo the degradation of morals in iht tiint of 
the unrighteous Vena, Untiappiness in a kingdom is traced to error 
ia governmeDL for which the king is responsible. For tilery mistake 
in tlte kingdom, it is the king who 1$ threatened with penalties, 'seen ' 
and ‘ unseen. The adptsory position of liTs niLoisters made the king 
the itfk repository' of rcspoofiibiiity. In Indian belief not only Is it 
incorrect to say (as we do in modem states, in which the king is a 
mere hgurebead,) that ■ the king can do bo wrong,* but, it is held that 
he fOfi do great W'rang, and he held ncspotisible for all tits ads of 
commission and omissTon, 

The idea of regal responsibility Is emphasised in different ways. 
He is asked to set an example, to his subjects. A ruler, who is 
constitutionally uncootroiled, can make Ub personal faHiogs national 
calamities, This U the reason for the initial warning, in detailing 
the duties of the IC^atriya noma, that he should conquer his kdina- 
tionfi to yield to Uie urge of his senses. The personal failings of the 
ruler nre appropriately deEcribed as the sorrows (t^yardun) of bis 
subjects. Id a constitutional monurchy, where the king is a gilded 
non'>entity, the weakness of a king does not matter to the kingdom. 
It is not so in persona! rule. The elaboration by ManyH of the 
royal vices that spring from pleasure (JCdwmJ and the eight dial 
spring front wrath (krurf/ia) show the importance of keeping the 
tdog well out of mischief. Death is preferable to vice. This is the 
reason for the meticulous regulation of the king's time, so that 
be is hardty ever left to bimself or left unoccupied, for the 
prescription of a fairly comprehensive and purposive curriculum of 
studies to the future king, and perhaps also for the omission to 
guarantee the succession to the eldest or any son. That kings were 
at liberty to select, on public grounds, the wti who should succeed 
them, apart from mere scnionlv m binb, is evidenced in the dynastic 
history of fndia. The princes had to learn from ■ experts ' the Vcda,3 
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liic art of govemnicnt, philosophy and she knowledge of she Supreme 
Soul {adhyAtmitvidyi), and from practical men the trades and pro* 
fessions;^rtdraHt&kdNtJrcfi takatah (VIE 4i). The prescribed eurri- 
culotB utenllcal with that advised by Kaulilya, and Is therefore 
siandardiaedt or atUtast customary. More important than the subjects 
learntd is the association as learner with teachers of proved 
spirituality and character. The future kiij^ should reprcsetii: the 
flower of the trtming that could be given‘to One of his age. 

Haw Roy<d AboluHstii lEoj Chteked* 

The king was the repository of both rcspORsibility and power. The 
former was more moral than constitulional; that is toeay llicie wasno 
power or body, which was empowered by law to control the action of 
the king. The fundamctital law, r,c., Dharma, provided no rival to Uw 
king, no co^^adjutor, no person or body of itcrsoos whom he miiit 
consult and obtain the co-operation of, Scudcty was more a system 
of nnitual checks and b.slances, Tlie provision of enlightenment and 
a conscience to a king, who has no external constitutional check, 
is the olivioujt way of making him act properly. Telling him that he 
wilt incur sin, or will lose his chance of salvation will lie effective 
only if by his training, temperament and enviromnent a decp'tooicd 
belief in them has been generated in him. The detailed recital of his 
duuea—to himsclt ond to ot/icrs — is another step in the direction. He 
should be eoastanlly reminded that hts inirrfits colnctde with the good 
of the subjects, and that he wit] be judged by bis postburnoui reputa* 
140 |L He should be reminded of the manner in which good kings 
bad won love and respect in this world, and earned heaven to tlie 
next. The character of Manitsmfti, as a work springing from the 
mouth of the'fatlier of men.’and given out in the remote past, rules 
out historical illustrations, unless they refer, as in the Instofice of 
King Vena, to a remote age, or the two ladies. AksamiB (Armidhati) 
and Sarahgi (who, in spite of the low origin became worthy of 
honour because they a{U^uire<] the qualities of their virtuous hui^ndf, 
as rivers by union with the ocean. l.X, 22-23), married to sages who 
were among the immorUls. Like WsTs^im. Kamandaka is freer, and 
cites a historical (or legendary) instance, to point to the result of every 
virtue or dereliction, hfeithcr ruler nor subject could be oblivious of 
the inipticadons of the legeuds of the origin of kingship and royal 
authority. If divinity was latent in the king, it would be reflected In 
his virtuous upholding o* .Oharma; not otherwise. He might wield 
the rod of punishment^ (Dani/a} against others, hut the embodied 
Spirit of Punishment is still /xis Master, and is identical with Dbarma. 
It will slay him if he transgresses Dhanna. The ''law" protects only 
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when it is cherished {dharwo rokfOU rulrptah). The social eompaci 
froto which the kin|r» or the Stale derives its title to govern, it 
tivo-edged: it. can be used to support ^hf king's claitti as well as to 
refute it, A contnet is bibitemL It is only when one party observes 
The ternis of the agreement that ait obligation springs in tlie other to 
do so also. The solemnities of the coronation^ with their symbolic 
representation of Ihe king's representative and elective origin, and 
of the coronation promise ( which revives the pledge of Prthu, wJien 
he was installed as king on the assassination of Vena), will drive 
home the conviction that the king is only a public funettonary, 
reiniinemied for his duties by the paj'mcol of taxes, aod in effect 
only a public servant, That there may be m* misunderstanding of bis 
resemblance to a tt'orker, wlio is worthy of bis hire only whett 
he accomplishes the work he has tiecn hired to do, a tax is des¬ 
cribed as the king's ‘wage* (t'rtuitom),* This doctrine is implicit in 
MtutusHifit and throughout Indian literature, Hindu, Buddhiit and 
Jain. A^ka frequently refers to his position, with such implica¬ 
tions, and to the obligation resting on him to labour ceaselessly for the 
public welfare. Kalidasa, whose fame made bis utterances pass 
into popular currency as proverbial wisdom, and whose words are 
deliberately woven by great rulers in their inscriptions and declara¬ 
tions of aims, says of a great hero that he look bati (contribu¬ 
tions AS ta.x) from the subiects jufely to lie used for their benefit 
(prafinattteva bhufyarthctH sg tebhyo halifH offrahlt) to be returned 
lt> them AS A fertilUrng shower of bcuerit5.8 Failure of the duty to 
protect is involved in undetected theft, and unrecovered stolen 
properties. Accordingly, the king the State) was, in ancient 
India, under the obligation to make good to a loser ihe fnlt value 
of the property stolen.^ Tlir king, who fails to protect person 
and property (arakfitS) in spite of his coUecting taxes {bolint 
sg^bbS^a bitritja) is to be slignuitized as the gatherer of the sins 
of the whole kingdom fVITI, ioS), The rnier who collects his dues 
but fails (o afFortl protection sinks into Hell.* It is held a breach of 
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the caronatioo pledge. The king ^bo doe» not the limits of 

every one *5 dudes nJfid rights (atioifekfita^maryidam) is ds bad as on 
atheist, and he fails into hell ^ Such appeals to the post^mortuary. 
effects of had gavernment can haw effect only when the tltrooe is 
occupied fay a devout and cririscientious rater, or a tveah and ttmid 
o ne . Unjust paoishinent recoils on the king's head, as srctl as 
omission to punish the gulEty (VIII. l 2 B)*a In every unjust 
decision by a court in his kingdotn, a fourth of the sin goes to the 
king and only another iourth to the judges ( VUl, 18).® IJe should 
s« that a Jaw'-suit is not hushed up, and that none are started in his 
OTMi name,* (Vltl, 43). He must not appropriate the property of 
persons guilty of mortal sins ftHuftd^d/oka, IX, 244).^ Fines 
unjustly collected by the king should be thrown into water for Vamija 
or given away to Brahmans {y&jUtvalkya^ II, As the 

commonest punisimient is ^ing, ihe king is warned to resist the 
temptation lo m.'ike it a source of income, and the fixing of the 
scale of fines is obviously intended to prevent an ahuscof the power 
(VIII, 183),’ The king lias no power to pardon or overlook an 
offence, a« thereby the guilt is transferred to him.® (VIII, 31G). 
Perpetual vigilance is a duty of tlic king or the state, or of any one 
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in fiiarili&nsliip over aiiolher; thu^ a husbaud wbo connives at 
the adultery of his wife, or a leadicf at his pupil's njCgtecl of 
lanJhyi are as gufllyas the parties themselves.^ ilfanvsinr/f denies a 
tinif the power to annul a sentence pronounced in court after a 
proper enquiry^ The king cannot withhold his sanction 

for a court decision, or fail to implement it. There no royal 
pardon nr reprieve in Dhamiaf^tra, 

On the positive side of duties to be dtsebarged, Mattii lay^ 
the following on the king, i.i ., the State, The support of education 
and state religion is implied in his duly to honour, support and make 
gifts to Jrairiyits (VII, 83^W. 88, 135; Vifl, 395; 1X»32J), He 
should perform the various sacrifices, hoih for his o^vn good and 
for the good of the kingdom ( VJI. 79, 143), The discharge of itirse 
duties diminishes the Icing's resources, ,’ind throws on the State a steady 
and tinarotdable expenditure that wilt reduce the reserves which csm 
be used to buttress up the power of ihc king, by cstabli^ing, for 
example, a standing army. In the West Ihc power of the purse in 
legialalivc bodies was the source of the attacks on the Prerogativt, 
tind of the reduction of an abaojute ruler to the position of a conSlito- 
tional monarch. The sources of revenue for an Indian king were 
fixed, and rmarii! of adding to them by iiltctt ways were forbidden 
by Dharmainstra.* Tlic firdhibitions can of course Ijc set at nought 
but only at the peril of oireriumiiig the throne. A popular tumult 
was always to be feared, and it might break out if anything was done 
to alarm the common jwople or fill then) with fear of divine anger, 
and the oeturrei->ce of caljimities. The effect of a protest launched by 
even a single perrsim tt>*day, against ivn act of the State or of some 
public functionary by fastjug to death, ostensibly to bring about ‘a 
change of heart'^ fa due to such a fear. In ages in which ^cial 
virtue was attached to birth in the iirsi var«a and was believed, the 
fasting lo death of a flrahmaiia, not through want of food, but a9 a 
protest must have bad great potency in creating or fomenting trouble. 
It was styled ^rdyo/itfi'fio, and though a form of suicide, which is 
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condcntntd by Indian snifLiSj it app^jatcd to the people as a kind of 
brave and disinterested action, wbose magnitude was measured Hy 
ew the dehance of the rule against sutclde, Kalhana's Rajatarangiuti 
gives (VII I, 428, 658) descriptions of /*rdy(y^at'ffa undertaken by 
BrMirnaniis as a protest against niisgovcmnient and of their great 
effect, so Qiud] so that a special officer was appointed to watch sttd) 
public protests, and see if they were genuint The declaration of 
Manttsmrti that the kingdom in whtcli a irotriya pines witli lutnger 
will be visited by a famine and that no irolriya should lie allowed to 
perUh of starvation^ (wbiclt is found also in Dharmosginu) is the 
basts of prdyofKtVfJa, tbougb the context in which the decFaration is 
made refers only to i«7'oI«ntory starvation and ts aimed at getting the 
king to provide food, and mamlcnancc for such pious |>ersons, and not 
to cases of voluntary starvation as a public protest. 

If we look at liie resources available to a king, other than mere 
laudattOD of h>s position and his revenue and aceumuTateil wealth--to 
support autocratic rule, wc may find little else. The ksatnyas, wtre 
like the Br^ltmanas, unorganized, had no esprit de i^orps, and. tn any 
cascf will not feel themselves called on to stand by an oppressive ruler. 
They could not also have been a numerous body. The composition 
of an army made up of recruits from tsatriyas, as well as from other 
castes to whom the profession of arms was a 'distress occupation * 
could not have helped the king very much, The members of an army 
of ' nationals' will not be free from the belicfe winch run counter to 
royal misrule, and regard it as certain of drawing divine wrath on the 
kingdom and people. Ju a country dependent on rains, the failure of 
a mooMon, following an oimcutions rule which defies the conventions 
of Obarnia, can stir up a people's rising, which will be an instance of 
the conflict between the ■ legal’ and 'political’ sovereigns, in modern 
tenninology. 

It may be asked—* Did not the king possess the power to over¬ 
ride tlw law' or change itr We now regard the power of legislation 
as a mark of sovertignty. The sources of law or Oftanna are alleged 
to include rd/oidranfl. tlie comnunds of the king. ICautllya includes 
it along with custom (caritra}^ vyat^ftSra (ruics of procedure) and 
DAoriJin, and makes each over-ride itiose that precede it in the 
enumeration.^ Dr, Jayaswal takes vyav^hara as jirthaJdsira law an 
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assumpiioti for which there h no warr.uiL It does not nwan that 
etiles are stiperior to those of D/iarmoidjfra. It shoo d 
be noted that Kaujilja reftra to the four—not as sourc^j of Uw, w 
now wrongly construed, but as the four feet of a jHdtctat 
prouf^diuff" {vivSdSrlttas-twtuypSda^). Narada makes the same 
Siumeration and statcinent, in almost the same words, and his dicta 
have been loosely iraiisJaled by J.JoUy thus: “Virtue (IJAarmo). a 
judicial proceeding (pyot/oAilrfl), documentary evidence (cortfrunJ} 
smd edict from the king (rd/oJ^anom) are the four feet of a law 
suit ftwddo). There, virtue is based on truth; a jcdkial proceeding 
rests on the staternents of witnesses; documentary evidence (rests) 
cn declarations reduced to writing; an edict depends on the pleasure 
of the king." It diould he noted that the dictum appears, not in the 
enumeration of sources of taw proper, U., substantive taw, but of rules 
of procedure. A court can and must make its own rufcs. Where 
1 clear declaration from the State (i.r., king) as to what is or wbat 
is riot tlic bw is available in a public document (rd/Wajo«iJjn). it 
will naturally gain first priority in procedure in Ihe diatmsal of 
suits by judges. Documenlary evidence is held as the best form of 
testimony, and Manu shows its importance, though be dcab brieSy 
with adjective law (vyaioAflJ'o-ntdffid). That the statement 
declares the over-riding force of jdftho.f’dsirtt over DhartMoiSsira is 
explicitly contradicietl by Kautilya (p. ISO) and by Narada abo. ’ 
J?d/(ifar«iiu*rt is not uetn law made by a king, over and 
above those given m DharmaiSstra. The king is not above the law 
but is under it. like any other person, Danda is^kiAg over kings 
Kaulilya, who represents the Aftha view, holds that a 
ooort'c®*' comraoTier (p, 226)** Judg¬ 

ment could be given against him. The famous warning of Afauttjmfh' 
(VH 1^} “o ^tie should defy the law ^Dharma) which the king 
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makes in favor of tbosc he Coves or against those he disapprove 
of uitd sentences;* ant [o be vonsmied ss entitling the king 

to make special iaws. according to his ptrsonaf whims * The eom- 
menutnrs make (tits dear, as alto the coniexL because the next verse 
refers to the punitive power and its creation, through vrhich alone the 
kbg is ahtc to jiminlaiii his authority, which is superior to kings* and 
will strike (town kings who swcivc from Dharnia, and which Is ideiiticat 
with Dhnrma. Two interpretations o f dkartHo rSfakfiat or rijai&sanatn 
(king's edict) have been given, tioth of which are correct, accordmg 
to their contexL The king cannot iraiisgress Dharma or issue an 
edict that does so* His cojnniattds iiiusf be ohcyxd, even if they 
are in favor of his favorites or against those he dblikeSi provided 
they are in conforniity %vith bar (Dharma) or are not in caiiHici with 
ft. This is ICulluka's tiiterpretution which makes the verse refer to an 
ocettiionai order of a king, which docs not crcari.' n law, MedhatJthi 
takes it to refer to orders that a king may issue. In the course of 
adtainistnitioo and in consonance with Oharma and custom, on 
fitiHor matters, such as that tile citiitns should observe a holiday, 
that no anlnials ahovlil he slaughtered for soldiers oti a particular 
day, that a close season ^lould be established for snaring wild birds, 
that the king's skive girls may be caEcrtained for certain days by 
wealthy men as dancers etc. *' When such orders are issued by beat 
of dniiu, they should not be disobeyed. The king has no power to 
make ordiiinnces relating lo tlie Dharaia relating to religious duties, 
nor rules ol varna and dfroino, because to do so wilt be contrary to 
to smfti dicta." (Medhotithi). TJic Kdjoidtanai, referred to by 
Narada, arc isobiled or consolidated rules of procedure made by die 
king as a judge, and published by beat of drum. Tlie courts wilt be 
bound by them. Or they may contain authoritative interpretalions of 
obscure'points of Dharma (law) decided by purijatfj. The alleged 
* royai edict 'will thus correspond lo the praetor's edict in ancient 
Rome, which dectared but did not muke new* laws. 

Tlie idea that a Buddhist king was not bound by Hindu Dharma and 
would be free to change the latter by his edicts, is behind the belief that 
ASokacsereised a prerogative of legislation, corresponding to the Tudor 
power of making laws by proclamation or liosscEsed by modern Indian 
princes of ccMjrdinate legislation by proclanialion- An aoalysis.of ASoka's 
famous inscription! shows that the conclusion is baseless. A^ka's 
Dharma is mainly the Hindu Dharma, sOmiinya-dftarma, comtnori to all. 
His rule of akiihs^ is the emphasis of one of the duties placed firii in the 
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eiuimcratbnof (Man«, IY,204 aiidXi. 222j Yajfla- 

v;MVy^i lili J15*<J13 )h Hi* ethical codets identicEi] with that oLsniftis, 
H« was not Isoatilc but friendly to Brahim^is, to whom be aik« (Edict 
Vlll) Uonoiir and kindness to he *hown,ttiiite in the spirit of the tntrtiEi 
*®****» Buddha, he fori>ade llie holocaust of 

tSOCfijidai Ttctimfi is baseless: hrstly* the idea of * svholcsnte sEattghtcr 
of animats * in Vedic sncrilites is itteorrccL and sacrllkre were 
themwlvcs very occasional and lew; and secondly because, be restricted 
the killing of animals, only within liis palace, and enforced only the 
smyli rate against castration and caponmg.^ Ife. may have with¬ 
drawn his patronage from Urahmanical ySyas, The fust and fourth 
Kock Edicts, and the second, fifth and scs'cnth Pillar Edicts which 
ccatain the provisions, arc not in any sense modidcations of (aw or 
Dhanna, but come within the categories named by Mcdhntithi, It is 
therefore wrong to Jtsstmui, as is usually done, that either Buddhism 
or Asoka put a stop to the slaughter of ammats, or meat eating. The 
belief that they did so persists, largely because it seems to be based 
on a disitke to Bralunanism, 

In the search for precedents for a supposed power of the king 
to make laws, two instances have been pressed into service to 
cslahlisU the proposition. The first is an atliislon in the /JoioJhfindre- 
con'lnof Dandiii (Hi 44}* lo a regnTation n?ade by the Mauryas in 
favor of tnenchantS;. It was (fiat a merchant found in (.lossessidn 
of stolen property not u> be sentenced to dealit, like a thie f. In 
MetmufUfti (IX, 2/0) a thief caught red-handed, with the stolen 

t 1. tjD^tfn/jgeritaf! * 
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property m bis pcjisession, is subject to capiiaT puoisliment.^ He 
who bnowinijly receives stolen property, or property of which the 
seller U not tliti real owner cither incurs gnllt or loses his purchase and 
is Imhlc to ptinishmcnL^ (Vlll, 197), But an open and (outi fidt 
purchase in the market clears-the buyer froui cruntnal liability, tliough 
■tie ariicte must be restored to the ori^^rnaS owner 201).^ 

The Mauryan taw is clearly only in tlu spirit of Mann, »nd upholds 
the nonculpability of a transaction made in good faith, and a judge 
who acted in the Epirtt of Maun to lake all circumstances, pbee, 
lime, elc., into consideration would have only acted as directed by 
the Mauryan edict. Jt did not change the snirti taw. but only made 
tt dearer. In an empire with ejcpandtng trade the trader bad to 
be protected against mistakes made in g^xid faith. 

The second instance is held to be a three days' grace granted 
fay Afoka to criminals sentenced to death between the dale of the 
sentence and its execution, in order that the criminal might make hU 
peace with the world and prepare himself for bis departure. In smriU 
there is no rule that a sentence prouounco:! by courts should be carried 
immediately into effect. But that was the practice, it was an 
executive matter entirely, ami a king was free to act on lus discretioili^ 
as Asoka did, ui granting the short period of grace. The matter for 
surprise is that Ihe period was not longer, in order that the king 
himscii may revtcw the case, in view of the iiiipossibttity of correct¬ 
ing a wrong capital sentcuee after it was carried out. 

An influence that must have contributed, paradoxical as it may 
seem, to the aealous subordination to Dharma as laid down in works 
tike A/aatiJfnrfi, is ilie presence, (constantly renewed) of large bodies 
of foreigncrit^ wlio came as invaders, settled in the country, learned its 
language, were admiitctj to its tolerant religion and became enthu¬ 
siastic advocates of its culture. Dynasties abo, whose liile to rule u 
kings, was weak tinder Dbarmiasira, made up almost ortcmatiously 
for their weak position by acajous adherence to the ancient Dharma. 
In MamtsmrU we have a clear enunciation of the principle that only 
a K^tiiya should be a king. But, the work knows of the existence 
of Sddra bing:i and kings of mixed easier. The rule that a Brahmapa 
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dicutd not dwtU in the dotniniors of a Sndra mlcr (no iHdra^rifye 
nivusttt IV, 01) is KHjpttd with the warning that one sliould not aiK> 
live in lands over-run Ijy a heretical population or by unrighteous 
persons. If it was meant «o he acted upon, it was a counsel of 
perfection. The Puranas declare that the Nanda dynasty niarlo the 
end of the rule of Ksairiyas (Arowt/antOM Under 

(he preal Mauryaf, the limits of the etnpirc stretched from sea to sea, 
from the Hindti-Kush to the forests of Eastem India* and far into 
South Indb. A^ka was a Siidra king* and Eia a Buddhist he will he 
dassed as a pA^av^f" (hcrdic), though to lertn so highnundcd 
a ruler an adhArtriika would have been absurd, particularly when 
his dharntna is iudisiinguishnbfc fcotn the old Dharma. A BrShmapa 
king would have firni as obnoMioUi to orthodox aentiment as a Sudra 
ruler or a Vaifiya king. We liave the Vftkalakas, who claimed lo be 
Bi^manas, ihe Kadamhss, wliose nrsl rater, Mayura^arman was a 
Brahmana. who voluntarily suffered demotion in varvia by hccomoig 
a king, the Imperial Gupta dynasty, wiilch gloried in an affiance with 
die Licebavis (whom Mnnu traces to outcaste or iTd/ya K^atriyas, 
X, 22), the dynasty of Thanesar (Sthibieivarai, of which Harsavar- 
dhana was the most famom ruler, which Yuwan Oiwang describes 
as a Vaisya dynasty, besides the ftjitavnbana5 nnd the Palfavas, who 
were (jot of indigen ous origin. Yet at! these dynasties gbtied in their 
support of Dliarnia, in performing, even in KaJiyttga,* (he Aiv.imedha 
sacriffee, and wcfc enthusiastic worshippcfs of ciiher Siva {r.!7, the 
Bharasivas) or of Vi^iiu {t.g. the Guptas). 'n«y intermarried. The 
marriage of HarBavardhana's sister to the Afaukhiri Grahavar- 
ntan (whose Kjatriya birili ts extolled by Bann) may perhaps be 
explained away as hypergamnus, but not the marriage of a V akaiaka 
princess to a Gupta king, which may make it a proUhtna union. 
When Maou denounces niyoga as a ‘beastly custom * (/»oiMdAttrwa, IX 
66), l»w would he have viewed tlic marriage of Candragiipta U 
with the widow of iiU brother? The o[.ch door of tolerant Brah¬ 
manism tnight find a place in it for the Greek devoiee of Visnu, 
Heliodonis, whose llagstaft" and inscription still exist at Bestiagar, 
And but for the theory of J/omwiiirfi that many KsaUiyas fell 
from their tfarijo by neglcci of Dharnja. the absorplion into the 
tuTNU scheme of powerful iion-tndian peoples would not have lieen 
possible The clasiic limits of Jtydtforta were gradually extcniltd 
to all lands in which t'ornAiratna^dhanna prevailed. A similar 
extCQsion appears to have brought within the scheme every tribe or 
people, which accepted it f 

1 Mvamedha and VSjar^ya are KatiParjya, 
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It is obvious thai the new eon verts tc the vorndSrama ideal 
accepted the oilier ideas involved in ii, sticli as the pMifo-dijOrma of 
kings as set out in srartis. They must have accepted tJie principle 
that the king was undert not above Dhanna. The ostentatious 
manner in wliith Uic kings of the PattavSf ICadantba and (tanga 
dynasties of South India, and even llw rulers of Camp*^ in ilie t'^ar 
East, took the tiiJe of * nUnniia-MJihiraja ’ mtwl carry the iniplka- 
tion that Ihey accepied the entire sdicmc of Dhamta, It is possible 
that the imtncfise poimlarity of ibc lioric-sacrificc with rulers of (he 
new dynasties of dnbton^ rur^i i maj Imvc lieen due to lUc belief 
dial iheir vrUfya origin (assuming that They became priMjroj, after 
having been K^trlyas once upon a time) ^ would be corrected by 
the /f/ynmcd/io, which is prescribed for it. Tims the system of 
varmliratno-dftartm oblaincd a new and vi;tofous lease uf life from 
the incorporation wilbiti it of fdicn tribes and peoples, and the old 
\snirttr new euuI zealous upholders. There was statesmanship to the 
scheme of mixed easies and their official reotj^iiion in Manusmrtu 
m h c,xtended the licbl for Uumianizatton, religious and cttllural 
conquest ami the acceptance of healthy political ideals, whidt did not 
translflle power ni absoldlism and irrcsp>nsibility. 

Tltf Eiemrats nf the S(alt, 

We may now piss to the concept of * the seven limbs* of the 
kingdom, or the elements of the sSatilc Sratc, as we may pm it. 
The condition of political onion, or the State, having becit ophdd as 
a natural and necessary itislitiition, resting not merely m the instincts 
of mankind, but on die highest ulttmite sanctions, it Incomes neces¬ 
sary to arsalyse its component elements. The effort resulted in the 
doctrine (hat the Stale has ‘seven limbs’' {tafitiittga}. The idea is a 
unique discovery of the Indian mind, and is common to both 
Dharmafastra and Artltasasira. The seven constituents are slated to 
be the king ( wJmm), minister (nmUya}. capital fpitra), coumry 
(rd;frfl), treasury (iofa). arniiid forces (rfaK(fa) ami ally (jaArt), 
and each preceding one is held to be more important than those which 
follciw it (IX, 2';+-295), no I Its dcitruction the greater calamity. 
As the three Sticks composing the staff (/ndontfo) of the ascetic are 
all equally neetled for its strength, so in the seven constituent 
etemeiils of the kingdom there is, in nomtil conditions, none which 
« less important than aoXher (IX, ^ it becomes a matter 
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of d£fipeTaLtc choice io an emergency, as when nn aitiputafioit may be 
the only way of saving the man, 50 in a nattonal catomity, such as a 
foreign invasion, one may give up an aUy than sacrifice ibe army, 
even give up the army than the war-cJiest, from which new troops 
may lx raiscil and new allies won, sacrifice even the treasury to save 
the oounlry from ravage (as by buying off an invader), allow even 
the country to be qver'run or denutlcd in a 'denial' policy to an 
invader, who might aiieropt to live off the land, and carry on the 
war. At the cx|iense of the invaded land, and wilhdrarv to |fac 
fortified capital (pura, or Jurga), If tl becomes necessary, in the 
last desperate effort to save the State, to evacuate even the caphai, it 
may be done if die men, w'ho liave stood behind the king, as his 
ministers and direueil the defence, can be saved. When ,'tli seern^ 
tost, and even the members of the cabinet have been bst, the sole 
remaining hope of rallying the defenders, of making the ravished 
State rise again from Ibc embers of iti desirnrtian, is the King, the 
tiring symth^l of union. The wisdom of the principles bus been 
demonstrated in every modem war in which 3 coimtry has been 
anacked, ovcr>njii find alitiosi destroyed as a nation and State fay an 
irresisiifalc invader, SVe bavc seen every one of the ^teps taken tn 
precisely the same order in llie Franco-German War, in the First 
World War of our time nnil the latest World War. The presetvation 
of Uic Mikiido today, without tlirowlng him to the wolves,, is an act of 
siatcsniatiship, dcfcitsiblc on the ground that to rcniovc him will be 
to dciitoy the only symbol of unity, the only authority through which 
order can again he resrared and pre:^rved in ravaged Japan. 

The principles are 10 be applied not only in a rvar of defence but 
in ail invasion. To aiiack the citadel of the enemy is more important 
than to capture hts war chest, and to make his field forces surreudjer 
than to detach Liis allies. For finishing the war tlie capture of the 
kti^ and ht^ staff is the culminating event. In normal times, all the 
elements work in co-operation, recognising their interdependence; but 
even then, the relitUve values will be the same for stable govemmenh 
The ntlvice uf Mnnu to place ,1 prince of a conquered dynasty and 
country on the throne, as soan as the enemy is killed or has fied, is 
a recognition of iJie need to set up an executive bead of the conquered 
Stale, with whom peace can be conchided, instead of allowing the 
country to remain in a condition of chaos, with an indefinite prolonga¬ 
tion of hostilities and the deterioration of the struggle into a guerilla 
war. The resort to war as the last expedient to solve an insoluble 
dispute Ixtwecn nations is justified only by limiting Its duration to the 
minimum. It is not only the combatant powers hut allies and neutrals 
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that arc unsettled: by the prolongation of it war. The restraint lo 
which unilcr IntemaiJonal Law neutrak willingly submit are due 
to their interest in makinp the struggle sharp, short and decisive. 
As in llie case of a fire, I he combatants should bare a ring drawn 
roimtl them, as a Grc-figliting dcrice. to prcvetil the extension of ilic 
ana of strife. The rules of war. wUldi are Jaid down claboriileLy 
by Manu (VII, 87-H k'14^167. 170-171, 181-199) are (leslgncrf to 
this end, and to minimise the sulTeJng caused by the war, and to 
prevent atrocities or horrors, whose memory will engender hiiremess, 
the desire for revenge, and sow the seeds of anoiher war. War 
crimes, like war revenge tinposhig impossibiu peace terms, are ies$ 
likely to end a war than to provoke it again. Dynastic nmhittons, 
the desire to annex the corniuered territories, the exaction of war 
ijtdeniniiics, the imposithin uf the power of State on State, and of 
one people on another, and, in die name of a suficrior culture, 
attempts to uproot tlic culture, laws and traditions of a conqucretl 
couDiry and to uupose on it those of the conqueror, are all evils in the 
view of Dhannasdaira as well as Artha£ustra. They condemn them 
not only as inexpedient and unwise, but as contrary to the higher 
instincts of man, and the lasting iiitcresis of all concerned. 

Mann's rules on these subjects are still wortliy of study, and 
worthy also of imposition in our days, when primitive pnssions 
roused in the World War have uprooted humanity, in the sense also of 
deadening naiionat conseience and humane feelings. Under the 
ancient Indian rules of war, many of the methods adopted in recent 
world-wars would be Outlawed. Night attacks arc forliidden except 
for crating a diversion or to create panic and corifnsion in an enemy's 
encampment (Vn, 196).’ Tlie sLittghter of men asleep is forbidden 
(Vll, 92). The use of knitt-yu^dha (concealed methods of fight- 
ing), 3 term of wide extension, probably iiictudes ■ tmnliy traps,'and 
such tluDgs as we now call land-mines. In the wider sctise, it is war 
by secret and itnrcgctierate methods. While Manu permits the laying 
waste of the etiemy's country and destruction of his productive 
resources, he dots not allow ibc molcL^Ution of noji-comhatania. Tlic 
undisturbed condition of the peas.'im cultivator that Mcgasthenca 
noted with admiration, as a unique feature of inttia, must refer not 
to the conditions of actual warfare hut of military marclics and of 
army manoeuvres. The soldiers were not allowed to molest peaceful 
citlecns or to destroy crops and standing trees during their marches, 
rhe tendency to talre the law into their o%vn hands, so cottmion lo 
those who have arms and entertain the belief of tlieir belonging to a 
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nrivilfgtd cln.i-s, was discouraged. Every figliwr, whatever hii 
was govertted i» his aclioit and comiuci by llie ideals of ttie Ksatrjya* 
which include noi unly rtfu^iiig to Hy Iwforc an enemy conning 
death in bailie as Ibe way to heaven, hut proUcung the civil jiopula- 
tion- Wc have a realtilic picture by liSna of an army on the 
rt! 4 fch, and due of Us features waa ibc pelting of the troops with 
atones and dods of carih by infuriated peasants, when their crops 
were "tranipled on, and llu-' assaulted soldiery ttot relaliating. but 
caltinK on si«ctator> to Uar witness of ihc assault, in order that the 
«asanis -tav he duly punished by (he civil «m|istracy ’ Such 
5 i«ioline is jjo^siltlc only when the tniliury power is ordinarily under 
rlvilian control in the Iasi msnnce, and there ii a stronB Covernmenl 
to eufbrcB discipline on its armed forces. A pampcreil soldiery is 
ffldintrfnic ^Vbile the king atwl the genends probably bclooged to the 
martial cistc. the minister in charge of war and peace, the Wa/ul- 
wap of liic noti-martia! iJrahmaoa Pdrytf* The 
sulxirditiation of the army to civilian control, and of the military to 
■vil law aud usage, arc not therefore the discov^ics of tnodern 
fmes Yhe dettrioraiion in standards, which we notice in mediaeval 
.L«' and the inir«iU of wat by mctlmds that were condemned by 
vLurmrtf as unregenc rale and uni allowed, are the c-mseipiences of 
itatrugKlci barliLirous invaderb, who fought wuhnut any 

Iruolea! and agains^t iKe rules of chivalrous war were (lOsnively 

^iiilc Still the higher ideals did not die out, A recent study 
M the PaUian conquest 0i India reckons the causes of the Hindu 
foUaoie before the invaders as two t inferior military equipment and 
inferior war technique. The Euer refers to the conduct of war 
aecnrdiitE 10 There u a disadvantage in l)emg 

eUivalrous tO an unchivalfoos foe. It wii.s seen in former invasions 
of India, like those pi the Huns. But, in wars between Iridians and 
Indians, both of whom followed the rules of the game, it had its 
advantages It limUcd tlic area over which the struggle was spread. 
It teilurod Uk evil results of defeat to die vanquished, and prevented 
the erowth of rancour in the defeated party. The prwes that an 
Indi^ conqueror coveted were tribuk and ronnal homage rather than 
aWilionil t,rrl.ory. Th.r, w» k.™. J«KCll,nKy atter lllc C-pla 

L.h. 11.1 

b, ,.n incmy. .,lkn in Uirth. IMllitlnn, culm™ ud «l.g.on like tte 
\niUs nmi PallBlM. Conilnnl wnr on o smaJI sale wns n icalure of 
mediaeval India. It w^s to the incitement conUiuctl m the -'wytt' 
dictum that death in battle was the ideal for the king orK^atriya 
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(IX, 323J rattier ihan tteatJi by old age or disease.^ War was 
compared to a sacrifice, and to a king it was equal lo one. A war 
was regarded as belweco rulers or states and not. as between peoples. 
It was a struggle for sitpremacvr not a conflict of peoples, in the 
search for markets, or fields for colonisation or for raw materials, 
as today it is. Tlicre could be no implacable enmity between king* 
doms. Such results of Dharma srarfare flowed from the insplralioti 
of sm;-tis tike Mann’s. 

Etoborathu <>/ Palicy ( Upsya). 

Manu utters a note of warning. The issue of a battle is always 
unpredictable. The vtctory may not be to the strong. To appeal to 
war for the sctllement of a dispute nmst tJiereforc be the fuJ/ resort 
Kings must study policy. It is fourfold; conciliation 
concession or gifts (ddnet), sowing dissension (Medu) and war 
(daada). Each preceding ainr,'ng these is superior to tiiose that 
follow. (VII, 159). Manu favors the first and the last above the 
others, as the intervening two are obviously not straightforw.ard, 
(Vn, 109).* The expedients (ra/frtwnyo) are ^ixi Swdhi (agree¬ 
ment for co-opcmiion), vigralta (hostility), yJwo (marching or 
mohiliaation), druira (readiness to attack) dvuidhllthdvo (divNbn of 
troops),and dirayo (suliordinaiealliance). The Kteral meaning of these 
terms does not convey that ascribed to them by cotiioicntaiors follow¬ 
ing the teachings of Uic Arthaiaslra, in which they are elaborated. 
Thus dz‘aidhtbfi3t?a, which Manu Interprets as dividing up onc*s army, 
is taken by Kamandaka as dauble-denling, talking of peace wJieti 
prepated to strike, as the Japanese did at Pear! Harbour. A third 
concept is that of the 'circles' or man<ialas, in regard to which there 
seem to have been ancient cleavages of opinion—to judge from their 
dtscussten in Kaniandaka.® A king h looked at (in regard to foreign 
policy) as a rf/iplfu faaplrant for victory), just as every living being 
Is a potential ttiimuhtt (aspirant for «f/fmulr freedom). Common 
frontiers are fertile sources of conlltct. The neighbours on four 
sides of a kingdom are ihercfore Its natural foes. Their neighbours, 
lieing (totciitial enemies of theirs, may he regarded as united by 
common enmity to the same person or state by the first named kittg- 
dojii. A kingdom whose boundaries march together with tijosc of 
two others which arc on terms of hostility, is forced into a position of 

— ' ■ ~a 

^ HUT uw jidta maw cwii 
Z. irstrfflt fkw ^1‘iii’iiMrt ii 

3. ATtrCrdru, VlTl, 16—51. 
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neutrality A neigbliour in ilic rear (pSrfnitjrdlta) is 

cvtta> ciang<r, if one )m» to aJv;incc ng^jin^l a foe in ihe other direC" 
lion; he must cillicr be scaireti as an alfy. or be embroiled Mf-ilh hit 
neighbour (^abrenda). lii Ihii manner the total ouiuljirr ol interest* 
cornc» to twclire, which has to t«e miiLiipliecI hy the pT<ibfiis or 
elements of the kingdom (i e. the saptSnga), each of wnkli might 
p iitl with or against each of the twelve, 'rherc arc thu^ teventy^two 
factor^ in all. Tlie subject develoiicd on ilie lines of works on 
poUlji with the modification tlmt Manu will not coutiteitiuuc in foreign 
relations immoral action* Uis diplomacy ti to be siralghh because 
he f«ls that dtipUcliy can beget only duplicity. The predombont 
position given in the circle of ministers to ilic Pnrohita (Mhe first 
BrS^limana'), thesticc<nisorof the Vedic Pnrifdhti^ who like the Pesfmo 
or Pa»4it PradhSn of the Maratha empire* was tlie hinges atUr tgo or 
vicegerent — b to give a* high cliiical turn to all decisions taken in 
consultation with the tniniaters. 

The Cotinfi'f of Mimjlers. 

ludtau ib,*ug1u does not see a contlkt between reposbg the res- 
pons)bl]it 3 ‘ for hnal direction or <lecision on one Jterson* and the 
obligation to cotuuU ettperts. In all Stale matters the king's decision 
is tioc only final, but ii. i^ lie alone that must decide and take the 
Tcspoiijiliility, Luibcisto be daily advised by a body of tarelolly 
diuitn ministers with wtiom all important mailers itiujt be cons iilcrtd- 
in judicial work, either the king, or a BrSbmaoa acting for him 
(Vtlt, is the judge, who has to pronounce the decision of du: 
court, but heU tohe « sisted by the ^abhoiadas, nr sahhyai, who fintl 
a verdict on the evidence Ijelcrc the court (VIJI, 10), In a sacrifice 
there is the sucrificer (/mtf ), who simply i$ guide lan E does not guide, 
and lour priests, of whom one is tlie director -A car cannot 

run oiv a single wheel' is the cxprcf^lvc metaphor to signify distrusl of 
'one'man rule.* Mann direett 54) the appoblmenl of seven or 

eight chief ministers, who n re natura'-born subjects of the couniry 
(to secure die if fidcltty). have aticestora who have served the State 
faithfully, .irc of noble Itucage (a warning against appointing favo* 
rites or upsiarls, who will have no weight in the country), and skilled 
ill counsel and arms. Even a small miittcr is difficult of accutnpUsh'^ 
tiienl by ihc unaidctl afforts of a single man; how can a Stale be ruled 
pnipcrly by a sole monarch f The Graeco-Komon device of checks and 
balances, of co-adjulors in every office, armesl with equiil powers and 
duties, is «ol favored by lodian thougJit, This is the reason for some 
difference between the consul la I ions, as envisaged by Manu and by 
Yijfiavalkja, in regard to the manner of taking opinion: Manu will 
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have it don^ in secret minister Iiy mintstcr (VII, 57); Vajnavalkya 
makes it collective (fai/i tUrdham I. 312),. Tbotifth iherc is no collect¬ 
ive rcsjioTisibilfty fas Id a modem cabinet) there must liavc grown 
tunong ancient indian ministcri a feeling of otic-iuindrdnrjs on Jm- 
pDtiant issues. A consult a lion is a being imposed by Dhamta* 

The frank ice of nrintsters must have been so weighty Uml a king, 
who went agaii'st it must have fell that he was doing so at his peril. 
This is a real cheek on absolute rule. 

There is some haztocss in Mamumrti about the names anJ duties 
of the Individual ministers. The question was one much canvoased in 
Arthasastra' writings* and Manu has merely indicated his preferences. 
The number of ministers for daily and nightly consultaiion must not 
be too large; nor should the consultotions be so held as to take 
away the ministers from their own administrative duties. The 
Commanding Genera!, the Purohita, the Chamberlain, Dharmadhikari 
an i the Minister for War and Peace and the Dfda (envoy) emerge as 
common figures in the enumerations in books and inscriptions. As in 
iiKKlem times* new ministers may have to It created for new purposes 
or emergencies, and some ministers may become unnecessary. Much 
stress is laid on secrecy, and the divnlgtog of counsel is a grave 
offence. An ambassador was eicpccitd to use 1ih eyes and cars, and 
sp> out tlie secrets of the kingdom he was deputed to: r.ir. to do spy¬ 
ing. a function, which Is not absent from modem embassies. 

A dm inist ratio Jt. 

The kmg is asked U>pay great attention to bis finances, and make 
a daily audit of bis position. Tbts was needed in view of his fiited 
sources of revenue and clastic c.Kpcnditurc. The enunicraiion of 
auiboriiies for local and district administration by Manu seems to 
imlicate only u general principle* and is obviously not a reflection of 
actual conditions at all times and places. The unit is the family 
(tu/a), next the village {grdma}, and next higher the group of tjrSmaj, 
the bhukti. ascending groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand 
villages each under a collector. The heads have all police, Judicial 
and revenue collecting duties. City ndministralion Is on different 
lines. Caste affairs and affairs of damffhas or corporadons are to be 
settled by their own officers, in accordance with their own conetitu- 
tioriB. The residuary responsibility in aW matUrs Is on Ihe ioTtWf 
unit. It is a kind of federal arrangeineiih reducing ceatraliution to 
a mitiimum. Except where the King or the State is compelled to 
intervene in the exercise of duties of regulation, standardization, 
policing, defence or m&iiiten.ince of Dharms of varna and djruniu, the 
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tdcat Authorities were free from central interference or controf, Thb 
again was a ehech on ahsolutism. 

Latv and Ixtstke^ 

In the atlJudicAiIottof law. a system of taws was devebited which 
in its juliltely, refinement and 5(anrUrtIs of equity, b equal to» and* 
aometiincs superior to the best injodein fystciiis, 'l*hi iidnitrablc fea¬ 
tures of our developed civil law (in its traditional arrangement under 
eighteen titles) even in .t/aiturjurfi, which deals with it less fully than 
later smftU—(for reasons already stated) are obvious evert tn a 
cursory cxaminatioti, Gunprehensive codes of civil and criminal Liws 
are comparatively late in the history of Western jurisprudence. It 
still shows many anomalies and archaisms. Imliau achievement in 
this respect is eniitled to praise for its high excellence and for its 
being reached early. That judicial work* involving learning and 
subtlety* shonld have been so well done, and done ’without the courts 
having a body of trained lawyers to assist them, is proof of the 
wide*spread knowledge of legal prindptes and rules in ancient India, 
thanks to the obligation to study works like Srlattitimfti. It W'as 
the boast of Justinian tltat his iHStiiuies would enable every one to 
render to every other Itis due by comprehending his rights as agoiesf 
tliose of others.t The Indian code, on the other hand, aimed at 
maktag every person of education learn his duties to himself and to 
otJiers. as well as the duties to the present, the past and to the 
future of Ininseir and his genus. The skill of a. judge tu tracing truth 
was likened to that of the bimtcr in tracking game. Responsibility 
for justice tn courts was pers&nat to the king, tn the sense that on it 
depended not only his position in this life but in the future lives also- 
Justice was open and free. Immunittes were attached, as already 
explained, on various grounds to special classes, but they were only 
from the coitunoa penalties, and not from the Uabiitty of tvtry one to 
be colled to account in a pahlic trial, A careless or corrupt or proud 
judge could be pulled up openly in his own coon, during and after 
trial, if the critic was prepared to take it before the arena of public 
opinion or before the highest responsible functionary t.r.* the king. 
There was no judidal privilege against merited criticism’. 

In regard to criminal law, which is popularly supposed to be 
weak in ancient systems of jurisprudence, and which, as presented tn 


1. 'Justice is the constant and peipetual wish to give everyone 
his due** (/fwflfu/ci, I, i, 1) ed> Saunders. 

2, This was a safeguard against the abuse of'contempt of couil** 
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works tike bas been li3.$UJy as b;irbarous, savage 

ia punisbmeats and discriminamry, a detaile<l study will vindicate 
iu daiiti to humanity, subtlety and fundamental iraparlialityr I have 
only alluded to it, tti the ootu^ of ibe lectuTes. A detailed study 
now will take me far out of my way. Even as regards civil law 
and judicial procedure, 1 have felt myself at liberty to omit a ryjte- 
matic coustderation of lb cm in tbU course. They have l>een dealt 
with by one eminent as a jurut and judge who was llic first 
lecturer under this l-oundation.^ The social and political system of any 
l>coplc cannot be comprehended except on a bad^round of its laws. 

Canc/usiVij. 

The consideration of a mimber of preliminary issues regarding 
ilfuHimnfti in the earlier part of this course may give tlic impression 
that its aim has been merely to vindicate it. The study of an andctit 
society or its authoritative exposition in ancient literature has only a 
limited utility, if its purpose is only to clear tnisapprebensions and to 
correct errors of appreciation. Social palaeontology may hold an 
appeal Ottlv to academic tniiids. But the system that Manu outlines is 
not a thing of the past; it still stindvca. Us features have been obscur* 
ed and its rules distorted, and much which claims Ills authority in 
modem life may be found to depend mure on assertion tban on proof. 
The one service that tlie terrible sbakc*up that the world ha> suffered 
within ilic Itfetims of our generation, is to be less positive oi the 
raerhs of modernity and of institutions that have been loudly adver* 
Uzed, but which have signally failed to save the world from appalling 
disaster, and to be more ready to look for guidance outside one's own 
circle. The first World War set many people asking whether the 
Chnstiati civiliiation that was on its trial was not worth rc^liinking 
out- Wc arc now receptive to suggestions lo think out the futidu' 
mental assumptions of modem life, and the Ijasic principles of our 
social and political life, Old labels and old war-cries do not now 
satisfy us. We desire lo took behind or below thciii for principles 
that they obscure or smother. 

in th is mood for studies in revaluation, ancient schemes of life, 
which have shown historic Influence and a power of survival in the 
face of great vicissitudes, may seem worthy of study. The Hindu 
sdicmc of life, of which -UmiiuMirft may he accepted, as it has b«o 
for centuries, as an authoritative expisition, is among such studies. 
If it has no other value except as exposing the unstable foundations of 
many raadtro social and political beliefs—such as the e<[uality of die 
sexes, the cq«.il rights of men, and of equal weight to every one in 


*5ir S. Va cliariar, ///wfu JudiHal Sjskm, IW6. 
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society; of the value of only a materiattsltc view of life atiil life'a 
problems; of iljc superiority of ettvironntetit to heredity; of the exclii- 
siveTy tnateriiil basis of sociat betlentient; of the belief ihit the proper 
atanifnri! for rtuiunetation is materiat productive capacity etc.—it will 
have served a useful purpose. On the positive side, it may Ltitow new 
liRhi on old problems or suggest a readjustment of values or emphasis. 
The baste differences of ouLloolc lietween the East and the West will 
emerge from such a study, [ndia has a synoptic view of the economic, 
poltticat, soctat and spiritual aims of life and of hcdonislle, psychic 
and spiritual urges. Its views on the nature of sex and of «x-reU- 
lattons as natural and eapatile of regulation and sublimalton for 
ultimate ends of extsTeticc, make the approach to the problem of sex 
relations, in law and cut of it, mud help. Its approacl) to the problem 
of riches and poverty is different from ours. Its valuation of 
^cettc and nou'^ucetic activity are different. Its attitude of quietism 
is a myth. Its iiarulards of conduct are less liable to change, owing to 
their bases bdng in instincts and aUitnaU ends. It visualises social 
elevation by slow processes and by Iimdatnental changes of spiritual 
outlook. It plates the sublimatkin of human nature as the only way 
of raising man. It has shown salvation as not exclusive but universal. 
It has based social Uarmony upon a balance of dulies, and not on a 
oondict of riglits. 

It has shown the limitations of individualism and of what wc now 
call soctajism. It has made the State the means of the 'good lifti^’ in 
more than the Aristotelian sense; for^ It made not only every one ftinc-^ 
tion to the best of his powers and menus, in lAtt life, but prepared him 
for Uie iiffiwKifr goal of all activity. While it has not dlsdaiiiea 
economic motives .and activity, tt has placed them in due subordination 
toother and higher ends. It has liad no such Illusions as the modern 
world has of the saving virtues of mass production and madiineiy, of 
world marts and world ooiilrols. It has neither been andro-<centfic 
nor eg<t>centric. It has visualised the survival of man as dependent 
on the education of the best in tUiu aud wall other men uplo the L'mits 
of capacity, ."ind discipline and spirituality as the features of its «luca* 
lional machine. It has been wisely ^selective In regard to the persons 
to be educated, and the degree to which they may be educated, the spe- 
cUt needs of special classes in education ai well as the common needs 
of all, and of the communication of the knowledge, which means 
power, only to llif.'se who will use it not for selfish imrposes but for 
tile good of the world, Tljc degradation of science by applying its 
rtstilu toUte causing of liarm or destruction on a colossal scale, Is 
a voided in its scheme of training. It b only the Htura (dentontac) 
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intnd tliat misuses the power^ whicli tnsMery of ili« ol N’a.lure 

confers. Commwniil Ufc Is eottccivol its one in whlcli cquaiity mcjuis 
«|iial opportunity for dtsinterosied service to every one by everv onci 
up to the limits of his or her capacity^ the suborJinatinn of the inilivi- 
tluol to the common good, of ine iupersession of proxintaie by ultintnie 
ends. Social service is not based under it on the vague chinis of a 
shadowy humanity, but upon the necrls of every one's setf^exprcssioui 
setf-rcalization and proputsioi) to the final goaL It has put 3 back¬ 
ground of divine purpose to all activity. 

PisiltuSionment in the saving vinues of Western Civiliaation 
dawned on thoughtful jniads long before some of them realbed its 
decadence, and urged whotc^le rccans I met ion to bring into existence 
the old ideal of the City of God, In such a frame of mind, It b not 
surprising, that even in the obscurity of translation and mbinterpreti* 
lion, the merits of the Hindu organuation and its exposition in Umu- 
stufti evoked appreciation. *'Such a law book" said l^ieUschc as 
that of Manu aums up the experience, sagacity, and expcrimnjtal 
morals of lung centuries before it comes to a final decision. ... It does 
not expedienls' it only them. At a ceriatii point in the 

development of a nation, the book with the irosi penetrating insight, 

pronounces that the experience according to which people arc to live_ 

i.f,. according to whidithey con live—has at Inst been deetded upon. 
The aim is to garner the largest and richest harvest possible from the 
times of experiment and unfortunate experience. CojiKnueniJy, Hiat 
which has to be obviated is the further persistence in experiment mg, the 
continuation of the fluid condition of values, of tlie testing, selecting 
and crittebing of values ucf infinUnm, A double wall is pm against 
this state of things—God gave it, ance.-itorj olicyed ii. The rationale 
of sudi a procedure is to oust consciousness step by step from the 
sphere of life recognized as tBirect (as proved by an tnmicxiae and 
carefully sifted experience^ » as to obtain complete aotom-itism qf 
instinct—the pre-n^uisttc for every kind of superiority, for every 
kind of perfection in the art of living. To draw up a law boob .^uch 
05 that of Manu means 10 permit a nation to get the upper hand, to 
become perfect, to be atublijous of die higltcsi art of living. " Uni* 
verbal experience has a common denotninator. It is this which is ex¬ 
pressed in 3 work like whose surprising maiimtily in 

many matters will cause astonishment in those, who tiad over-looked it. 

In the b)storie.s of great nations or peopies a mood of introspec¬ 
tion and historical revaluation comes upon the best minds, when they 
have witnessed appalling calamities ending in almost the collapse of 
society following internal decay or dlsinlegration or external impact, 
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springuif from violent coIItsiDtts with alien or barlkarous peoples. 
India baa had many ^nch eirprnences. Some of them are reflected in 
the Ptin'tt.iiis. After chronicling die collapse of successive dynasties, 
they eome to the ImrlmHan invasions and the dbmtcgration of society 
in whiclt they visualise the workings of Kaiiyugn, Their waib have 
a common feature. They lament in painful detail the lengths to 
whiclt society [irocccded fp dixectlons contraty to those indicated by 
Dharmat in the good days in which it was the soldering agent of 
social solidarity. The vision of the dUlant Redeemer, who will again 
lift the submerged world above facial and moral chaos and restore 
moral order and spirituality tuider Dharma, titat the world hatt lost by 
straying from the path, and inaugurate the approach to the Golden 
Age, is held up to sustain the faltering faith of men, to whom such an 
epoch iiad been only of the remote past, 

To^ny in a mooil of disappointnietiL with existing inatitutbns 
and idcab, we feet an urge tu shed the prejudicts of race and 
culture, and to look for light wherever it may be found, lo illumi¬ 
nate the world's path again ui safety and security. In Uiis mood, 
among the atudies which ntay attract, that of our ^oMdlorrit Dharma 
as expounded in Dhanua^tra^ may have a place. The hope that the 
study of its skilful adaptation of means to ends, its logical deduction 
of rules of conduct and of social ptannEng from ]jsychological and 
aoeb-religious hypotheses, and its succctksful attempt to weave in a 
common pniteni the strands of ethical, economic, social and spiritual 
uinia of man, so ns to produce a wch of co-ordinated effort in inter¬ 
dependence than in tsolution dr rivalry, and its success in building up 
A tradition that has saved Indian society for centuries from disintegra¬ 
tion, may stilt have use is the hope that Luts inspired and sustained Ibis 
study and interpretation of Manu. 
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